ith a message from H. H. the Dalai Lama 
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A glowing white orb of the spirit is surrounded by a circle of 
invincibility symbolized by (top) the outer ring of a Tibetan mandala, 
the mountain of fire, which is composed of rainbow colored flames, and 
(bottom) a rainbow goddess who surrounds most Navajo mandalas 

with her circle of protection. 
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THE DALAI LAMA 


In the present century, although we have reached an extraordinary level of 
technological development, many people remain unhappy. One of the most 
immediate causes of this has been our undue emphasis on material development 
alone. So engrossed have we become in its pursuit, that, almost without know- 
ing it, we have neglected to foster the most basic human needs for love, 
kindness, cooperation, and caring. This is also reflected in a thoughtless attitude 
toward our natural environment. 

Regardless of time and place, human beings cherish a common desire for 
happiness and a wish to avert suffering. From the very core of our being we 
yearn for contentment. In my own limited experience, the source of all happi- 
ness is love and compassion, a sense of kindness and warmheartedness toward 
others. Our world is rich in traditions possessing methods for developing these 
qualities. Lately, people seeking such methods have turned to communities 
that, living in harmony with nature, retain a strong commitment to cultivating 
the inner environment. 

The Tibetans and the Navajo Indians of North America are such people. 
Following the teachings of the Buddha, we Tibetans have derived a clarity of 
mind, openness of heart, and strength of character that have given us a prag- 
matic resourcefulness on the one hand and the ideal of enlightenment on the 
other. In this book, Peter Gold describes and compares many aspects of Navajo 
and Tibetan Buddhist practice, highlighting the humanitarian principles on 
which they are based. The similarity of ideas, symbols, and practices between 
two cultures geographically so far apart is indeed very interesting. But what I 
feel this comparison most importantly reflects is the fundamental goodness of 
the human heart. 


og 


June 1, 1992 The Dalai Lama 


FOREWORD 


| t; remarkable book coalesces the 
fruits of a personal odyssey that ranged back and forth between two 
continents over a period of many years. As an anthropologist, I am 
impressed by Peter Gold’s sustained fieldwork among two peoples so 
far apart in space, language, history. Typically most anthropologists are 
more specialized, more wedded to a specific people or area. But this is 
not a work of conventional social science or of comparative mythol- 
ogy; rather, it invites the reader to search beyond his or her cultural 
framework and enter onto a quest of “spiritual anthropology.” 

The Tibetans and Navajos each embody what the poet-philosopher 
Gary Snyder has termed “the Old Ways.” Although the particular 
florescence of their cultural forms can be traced over the preceding 
millennium, the roots of their traditions stem back into a deep past. 
Transmitted orally over the many centuries and generations, they are 
taproots linking back to the Paleolithic, that ancient and formative 
“Dreamtime” of the human race. This was the world of the hunter- 
gatherers, alive with numinous powers, a time when humanity en- 
gaged directly the primal forces of earth and sky. 

So what could such traditional peoples possibly have to say to “post- 
modern” humanity? The anthropologist Stanley Diamond observes in 
his book The Search for the Primitive that the journey of anthropology 
is the search of civilized (urban) man and woman for that which has been 
lost and which may possibly still be recovered. What was lost is “Primal 
Culture,” a world based upon community and communion in which 


4 Fig. S 
Spectacular landforms 
punctuate the northern 
reaches of the Navajos’ land 
(Monument Valley). 
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all beings are as kin to one another. The spiritual hero or warrior of the 
Navajos and Tibetans is instructive in this regard, for in this archetype 
we can discover the resources necessary in this quest to recover what 
we have lost. And this process will mean that we begin to see the world 
from another people’s way of knowing, which will inevitably challenge 
the core of our implicit beliefs and assumptions. 

As Carl Jung insightfully observed many years ago, modern human- 
ity has “sold its soul for a mass of disconnected facts.” Indeed, tradi- 
tional peoples regard our society as fundamentally out of balance. 
Simply put, we have lost touch with the sacred. We no longer have a 
vital, comprehensive mythos that gives our life deeper purpose and 
direction. Without such a guiding paradigm, we drift without a moor- 
ing, often feeding hungrily upon the intriguing cultural phenomena of 
other peoples, perhaps in the hope of recovering some fragmentary 
sense of the world as whole. This book invites the reader to a dialogue. 
In its exploration of the sacred cosmologies of the Tibetans and Nava- 
jos, it contrasts these ways to that of our own, and shows how difficult 
it is for us to grasp them at their deepest level given our mechanistic, 
reductionistic worldview. These cosmologies challenge us to go beyond 
our “envelope of culture,” that pervasive yet largely implicit system 
that programs our experience of the world. And we are invited to re- 
vision the world as a cosmos imbued with formative powers that ani- 
mate and guide the unfolding of all life, or as the author terms it, “the 
interconnected sentience and energy permeating our world-reality.” 

Both the Navajos and the Tibetans are earth-based peoples, combin- 
ing pastoral and horticultural modes of livelihood on the highest 
interior plateaux of their respective continents. Some measure of the 
intricacy of their “sacred geographies” is revealed in these pages—given 
that their cosmologies issue from mountains, lakes, the ever-flowing 
winds of their high desert lands. The remarkable correspondences each 
establishes between place, ritual, and myth is compellingly demon- 
strated here, making this also a study in the “anthropology of place.” 
The mountains that dominate each of their homelands are not just 
interesting and beautiful folds in the earth’s crust, but, in a Navajo 
chanter’s words, “they are the joining point of Earth and Sky.” In both 
systems, mountains have two aspects: the outer physical form and the 
inner, indwelling consciousness—a power that guides, protects, ori- 
ents, renews. For these peoples the world is not inert and senseless, 
rather all parts are powerfully charged and alive. For a traditional 
Tibetan or Navajo elder, the early morning air, permeated by the dawn 
light, is sacred. Likewise, each understands the vital energy animating 
the cosmos as a kind of “holy wind” that flows through us and the 


whole of the world. How far is such a sensibility from that of most 
people in the West, we whose lives are encased in a “hominized 
tunnel” of industrially fabricated buildings, cars, malls—with gazes 
directed toward computer and TV screens! The typical person in the 
northeastern United States spends, on average, 90 percent of the year 
inside buildings, and the rest mostly in cars or walking on concrete 
sidewalks. We insulate ourselves from nature’s wind and rain, cold and 
heat. In contrast, traditional Navajo and Tibetan cultures retain a 
primary and intimate connection with the living earth that surrounds 
and sustains them. 

This book reveals many correspondences at all levels between these 
two peoples, despite their complete isolation from one another. In 
their recent histories both have been shattered by imperialistic, domi- 
nating cultures—the Chinese colonization of Tibet since the 1950s, 
and, over the past five hundred years, the Spanish and Anglo-American 
control over the Indian Southwest. Both peoples continue the struggle 
to retain their identities, their sacred cosmologies, in the face of secular 
forces that in obvious and subtle ways seek to dismantle their tradi- 
tional lifeways. Given these contemporary conditions, their valuation 
and orientation toward balance and wholeness hold a special urgency. 
Yet despite these harsh times, each people continues to persist, to grow, 
to change, even to thrive. This resilience in and of itself is cause for 
wonder and respect. 

Perhaps their strength lies in an attention to “wholeness.” How does 
each group structure the individual’s journey toward this state? On the 
surface, Peter Gold’s thesis appears radical—that despite the many 
outward differences separating these peoples, their inner understand- 
ing of the nature of human life and the meaning of the world shows 
strong parallels. Again, this is a book that goes beneath surfaces to 
grasp the essential contained within these outer forms. Taking another 
example, each system employs what the Tibetans call “deity yoga” as 
a means of personal healing and mental transformation, as well as 
maintenance of balance and harmony in the world as a whole. Through 
ritual and spiritual practice, they create an inner identity with their 
respective holy powers, to effect healing and transformation. In this 
respect Tibetan Buddhism, which incorporated rather than denied the 
pre-existing Bon religion, stands in marked contrast to that of the 
West, where the arrival of a universalizing religion (Christianity based 
in the Roman empire) submerged or destroyed the existing earth- 
centered cosmologies. The vividness and complexity of the imagery 
each people employs are striking, even overwhelming, yet this book 
skillfully guides the reader through this wealth of creative vision. 
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What Peter Gold attempts here is a search at the archetypal or 
collective level, distilling the key elements of each system without 
attempting to reduce or distort their respective individual entities. In 
this process, I believe that he avoids what I would term the “symbolic 
reductionism” that researchers often fall prey to when they seek cross- 
cultural generalizations about the worldviews of very different peoples. 
That trap typically glosses over the unique features and overall context 
of a given people and reduces the elements of their sacred wisdom to 
universal symbols, which are then seen only as inner mental con- 
structs. That approach contracts these cosmologies and their attendant 
ceremonial practices, rites of transformation and experience, and so 
forth into the “merely symbolic” and becomes yet another Western 
violation of the integrity of these systems. For the Tibetans and the 
Navajos, sacred ways of knowing and living are not solely symbolic 
constructs existing within their heads, but are keys that connect them 
with the inside of the whole universe, quite beyond the human realm 
alone. 

In addition to being a work within a new genre of “spiritual anthro- 
pology,” this is likewise a kind of applied anthropology. It goes beyond 
the “value neutral” and “objective” pretensions of most social science, 
which typically involve a not-so-subtle clinging to the ultimate validity 
of our description of the world. The Tibetan and Navajo systems stand 
in profound contrast to this. For instance, each embraces and develops 
balance and harmony as central to meaningful human life. The cosmos 
is apprehended in a complex pattern of contrasting pairs and quater- 
nities that reflect the drama of this dynamic balance. This balance 
quite naturally includes a full recognition of the male and female sides 
of human life and the universe as a whole and leads to a full expression 
of the feminine aspect of the divine, casting into relief the androcentric 
imbalance of Western culture with its patriarchal cosmology and social 
structure. At a most basic level we seem to lack such a meaningful 
vision of wholeness, much less a means of moving toward it. And such 
lack of vision has devastating consequences. 

Peter Gold journeys deeply into each of these cosmologies, returning 
with what the Tibetans might term “precious jewels” that encode the 
core of their inner teachings. This book is part of a significant cross- 
cultural process that continues to grow through the latter part of this 
century. The inner, often hidden, and certainly (by the West) misun- 
derstood teachings and wisdom of traditional peoples are now being 
revealed. More important, they are being shared, for a new kind of 
dialogue is emerging between peoples across the world, a groping for 
new means of recovering or renewing these Old Ways in a manner 


appropriate to the “tainted time” of this modern era. And through this 
process, the indigenous peoples of the world are beginning to catalyze 
profound changes in the orientation of Euro-American culture. Toward 
the end of this book, the author notes a conversation that took place 
in Santa Fe between a Navajo chanter and Tibetan lama, which he 
helped arrange. Subsequently, there have been other meetings between 
Tibetan lamas and Navajo chanters, exploring their respective uses of 
mandala sand paintings and other core aspects of each tradition. Such 
encounters are now blossoming all over the world. 

Flux and instability arise in a world out of balance. Traditional 
cultures are unraveling and disappearing along with countless species 
of living forms, destroyed by the relentless materialism that is disem- 
boweling the very life of the planet and that relegates hundreds of 
millions of people to lives of abject poverty and suffering. Dark times 
indeed. But the years of patient work and dialogue that gave rise to this 
book—and many others like it—make it a beacon of hope and possible 
renewal. Such books enrich a new ground nourished by many streams. 
They speak of the primordial way of the spiritual warrior—the hero or 
heroine whose journey, as Peter Gold describes it, traverses from the 
real to the ideal and back again. These arising voices call us to go 
beyond, to discover a new sensibility, one in which even industrial 
culture might be transformed to serve the deeper, spiritual purpose of 
human life. For those who find themselves at this new ground, this 
newly emerging center, the search is no longer merely personal—the 
whole human enterprise is at stake. And we can be grateful that we 
have allies such as the Tibetans and the Navajos in our mutual quest 
for a viable and truly fulfilling future for ourselves and the coming 
generations. 


Philip Snyder, Ph.D. 


Executive Director, Center for Religion, Ethics 
and Social Policy, Cornell University 

Adjunct Professor of Anthropology, 

Wells College 
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is book documents shared univer- 
sal principles underlying the philosophies and practices of two groups 
of human beings. The Navajos of the high American Southwest and the 
Tibetans at the roof of the world in the heart of Asia have continued 
to live what we call a mystical or spiritual way of life, based on how 
the cosmos properly operates without and within. Tibetan and Navajo 
life is a process of constant rebalancing and perfecting of one’s actions, 
expressions, and thoughts into an ideal state as befits each culture’s 
ultimate role models: tutelary deities and spiritual heroes and heroines 
of the past who are remembered and celebrated in myth and ritual. 
Both groups see the process of living as a spiritual journey, an indi- 
vidual and communal effort to develop each person into the best 
version of him or herself, in the company of like-minded people 
dedicated to the integration of matter and spirit. 

This journey into ideal understanding and being is so inextricably 
woven into the practicalities of daily living that in neither culture is 
there a word for religion as we know it. Our word derives from the Latin 
religare, “to bind back.” For Navajos and Tibetans there is no such 
concept of linking back. They are already fully on the path toward the 
desired goal of the unity of matter and spirit. Accordingly, both are 
often heard to say that theirs is not a religion, but a way of life. 


<4 Fic. 6 
Lakes dot the highlands 
within the Chuska range, 
which is considered by 
Navajo geontancy to be the 
“male mountain” 
(Wheatfields Lake). 
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Tibetans call the culmination of the spiritual journey by two names. 
In the older, pre-Buddhist way of thinking it is tashi, meaning an 
auspicious relationship with the cosmos. Buddhism added a deeper 
dimension to this idea, by means of knowledge and methods for attain- 
ing inner peace and awareness beyond mental and physical suffering, 
which Tibetans call sangye se, “Buddha nature” or enlightenment. 

For the traditional Navajo, life is a process of constant mental and 
physical effort toward a state within that is identical to the greater state 
of being operating in the cosmos at large. By maintaining and restoring 
this state of hdzhg, “Beauty,” in one’s daily life, one is capable of 
attaining the empowered state of the deities, immune from physical 
and mental suffering. 

We too have terms for this most essential goal of living. The mystics 
call this state of mind illumination, and its state of being, holiness. The 
etymology of our word holiness, which derives from the same old 
Anglo-Saxon root as do “heal” and “whole,” also reveals the universal- 
ity operating at the heart of the Navajo and Tibetan spiritual paths. In 
their perennial philosophies, matter and spirit, body and mind, self 
and cosmos, I and thou are inseparable. As such, to attend to one 
means to involve the other. This state of spiritual homeostasis, in 
which the bodymind is in its optimal condition within and with 
respect to the total environment of which it is a part, is the state of 
being toward which Tibetans and Navajos constantly strive. Indeed, 
the spiritual way of life has been, until recently, the path taken by all 
human beings in the course of their lives. How else, but through the 
spiritual journey, could our ancestors have prepared the wisdom and 
ways for us to live by? Indeed, it is evident that humanity would never 
have come this far without a spiritual basis for the journey of life. And 
in this sense one might say that the difficult but rewarding spiritual 
journey is both the path and the goal combined. In the doing comes 
the reward. In any event, do we have any choice but to take the 
spiritual journey if we wish to gain ultimate happiness for ourselves, 
our peers, and the generations to come? 

People on the spiritual path of life know or at least have a sense of 
abiding in a state between the ideal and the real, the finite and the 
infinite, the material and the mythic. They realize that to be born into 
this reality means moving gently, mindfully, compassionately through 
it, since it simultaneously moves through them and affects their every 
thought, utterance, and action. When this journey is taken mindfully 
and respectfully, it leads simultaneously to a deep understanding of 
one’s outer world of earth and sky and an “innerstanding” of the 
landscape extending into infinity within one’s own bodymind. No 


wonder that they measure their reality not in terms of vectors of forces, 
wavelengths, genomes, and subatomic particles but in terms of life’s 
vital winds and the inner lights and movements of mind. 

To conduct the spiritual journey properly, all cultures have devel- 
oped their own indigenous understandings of certain universal “truths.” 
In this book, I describe what I consider to be a system of four universal 
principles underlying the spiritual path of life. These derive from 
studying spiritual ways of life on a global scale but are particularly 
native to the Navajo and Tibetan ways of thinking, communicating, 
and living. They embody three ways by which an individual recognizes 
his or her part in the nature of things, with the fourth principle being 
the method by which the first three may be integrated into the per- 
sonal journey to holiness. 

By establishing a synthetic dialogue between two exemplary spiri- 
tual cultures on opposite sides of the earth, I have attempted to un- 
cover the bare essentials of living a life of the spirit. I have called the 
principles that underlie the Tibetan and Navajo systems of natural 
philosophy the Circle of the Spirit. Both systems envision a special 
kind of circle. It consists of a small, inner circle connected to an outer, 
larger one by means of four lines, creating four quadrants. It is a 
spiritual draftsman’s diagram, a sacred shorthand for the four universal 
principles of the spiritual path. The smaller circle is the microcosm, the 
finite bodymind or self, yet it is also the source of all awareness and 
life. The larger circle is the macrocosm, the infinite bodymind of the 
universe and, simultaneously, the fully expanded individual on the 
spiritual path. The four quadrants are the natural movements, energies, 
qualities, and understandings that operate and affect the microcosm 
and the macrocosm, the finite and the infinite, matter and spirit in 
each of us and in the cosmos-at-large. Implicit in the diagram is the 
position of human beings, who act out their lives at an intermediary 
point between the finity beneath their feet and the infinity beyond the 
crown of their heads. Implicit too are the four principles that compose 
the conceptual circle of the spirit at the core of this book. 

The first universal principle, Awakening and Connecting to the 
Nature of Things, is symbolized by smaller and larger circles with their 
circumferences just beginning to intersect. 

Initially, in life’s spiritual journey, we do not realize our identity 
with the nature of things, that we and the universe are one and 
interpenetrate each other at all times. Creation teachings (“myths”) 
and explanations concerning the nature of life and thought in Tibetan 
and Navajo philosophy guide the neophyte into the crucial under- 
standing that all life shares the essential elements of vital energy—both 
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gross and subtle vibratory winds—and the inner processes of awareness 
and thought powered by these vital winds. Knowing that all living, 
feeling, and thinking beings share in this life force imbues Navajos and 
Tibetans with a sense of connection, compassion, and responsibility to 
all species and beings, including one another. As such, they do not 
view their world as a field of material resources to be extracted and 
analyzed. Rather their realms between earth and sky are sacred arenas, 
populated by a vast array of sentient beings—seen and unseen, but 
equally real. These beings live, feel, and think, each in its own way, in 
the earth’s waters, valleys, forests, mountains, and in its atmosphere 
and cosmos beyond. This realm is a sacred world touched lightly by the 
Tibetans and Navajos, not due to ignorance but out of respect for their 
deep connection with its form and essence. 

The second principle of the circle of the spirit, Balancing and Uni- 
fying Earth with Sky, also can be illustrated with the two circles. It is 
symbolized by the smaller one fully within the larger. 

Here, earth and sky are understood in their metaphorical, 
psychospiritual sense. Navajos and Tibetans have developed vital philo- 
sophical concepts concerning the balancing of naturally existing polar 
qualities, energies, and tendencies. Symbolized by the convenient and 
familiar metaphors embodied in earth and sky, they include the paired 
universal tendencies of congealing and expanding, centripetal and 
centrifugal force, mother and father, woman and man. Both traditions 
know full well that far from being self-existing polar entities, earth and 
sky are indivisible aspects of the totality. As such, they are comple- 
ments not antagonists, each existing only with respect to the existence 
of the other. Tibetan and Navajo spiritual teachings place major em- 
phasis on the unity of the two, with the spiritual path wending its way 
in between. Both systems employ deity images of the Great Goddess 
and the Spiritual Hero (who are often depicted in some form of physi- 
cal connection) to represent the cosmic necessity of balance. 

The second aspect of this principle, unifying, builds upon this sense 
of balance and affirms the fundamental oneness of oneself and one’s 
reality. Like mountains, which stand at the juncture of earth and sky, 
human beings stand at the midpoint between the relative reality of the 
physical world and the infinite, formless reality that surrounds it at all 
times and out of which it was formed. Through the powers of vitality 
and mind, one can get into balance with the unity of the real and ideal, 
relative and absolute states of being. Navajos describe this by the sacred 
invocation: Sa’ah Naghai Bik’eh Hézh¢, which can be loosely translated 
as “journeying into old age by way of spiritual beauty.” Sa’ah Naghai, 
“old age going,” refers to the process of constant spiritual renewal 


leading to a ripe old age (the mark of a consummated spiritual life). It 
has all to do with one’s relative, physical reality. Bik’eh Hézh6 translates 
as “according to (spiritual) beauty.” It deals with the ultimate state of 
reality, one abiding in the innate order, rhythm, mind, and vitality of 
the cosmos with which all sentient beings (all “people”) can synchro- 
nize their bodies, voices, and thoughts through the proper conduct of 
life (which is Sa’ah Naghai). Navajo philosophers explain that Sa’ah 
Naghai is the male principle (symbolized as Sa’ah Naghai Boy) and 
Bik’eh H6zho is female (Bik’eh H6zho Girl). 

Tibetans express the same unity with several sacred utterances. The 
most commonplace and universal is the daily greeting, Tashi Deley. 
Deley has all to do with one’s relative reality: the maintenance of long 
life, health, prosperity, and happiness; tashi is that auspicious state of 
harmony and connectedness with the innate processes of the cosmos. 
With the advent of Buddhism in Tibet, beginning in the seventh 
century c.z., the understanding of the unity of relative and absolute 
realities (the “middle way”) began to enrich the Tibetan understanding 
of self and cosmos. It is expressed in the universally uttered Sanskrit 
mantra: Om Mani Padme Hum, or Hung, (Om! The Jewel in the Lotus 
Hum!). Mani padme refers to the union of opposites of complementary 
pairs. These include the goal of Buddhist practice: transcendent wis- 
dom knowing the nature of things (padma, or lotus) and the means to 
that end, which is the path of compassion (mani, or jewel). But even 
more essentially, the paired syllables express the union of absolute 
reality (padma) with an enlightened relative state of being (mani), the 
union of the ideal and the real. Padma-lotus embodies, too, the female 
state of being, while mani-jewel refers to the male aspect of existence. 
The first mantric syllable, Om, is the most important mystic sound of 
Buddhism, for it expresses the sum of all sounds—forms of energy— 
permeating the totality of the cosmos. And hum is the powerful aural 
agent for unifying the relative, conditioned, real-world state of mind 
with the unconditioned oneness of the cosmos as embodied in the Om. 
Hum, then, represents the act of merging the ideal with the real, the 
second universal principle of the circle of the spirit. 

The third principle is called Centering in the Mandala of Self and 
Cosmos. It is visualized as the smaller circle of self with four lines 
projecting outward to the semicardinal directions. The lines mark out 
the four cardinal quadrants of the unity of ordinary forms, vital ener- 
gies, and mental processes with the ideal and purified forms, energies, 
and ideas that emanate from the state known as Beauty to the Navajos 
and as the Void to the Tibetans. Knowing that real and ideal, ordinary 
and extraordinary are one, this third principle explores the way in 
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which the two-in-one unity naturally differentiates into four phases or 
aspects—just as the cycle of day and night has four periods, the year 
has four seasons, and a lifetime has four phases. Tibetans and Navajos 
artistically render these fourfold states of being, expressing, and know- 
ing in the form of sand-painted circles of the spirit, which herein are 
called by their universally recognized Sanskrit name, mandala. 

The third principle has to do with finding one’s center in an ideal 
but terrifyingly real world of ever shifting and changing actions, en- 
ergies, and thoughts. Although one stands as if at the summit of a 
sacred mountain—balancing and unifying earth and sky—one must 
find equipoise and dynamic equilibrium in the immediate reality. 
Accomplishing this deft balancing act requires becoming fully present 
at the center of one’s sacred reality, the mandala of self and cosmos. 
To assist in the process of centering, Navajos and Tibetans employ 
mandalas that map out—encode—the model of how to abide at the 
center of one’s world-reality. A mandala shows the four naturally 
occurring vectors of insight and energy operating in the cosmos-at- 
large and within one’s own bodymin4d, particularly as they manifest in 
the course of sacred rites and in daily spiritual practices. Despite the 
almost limitless variation in the sand-painted mandalas of the Tibetan 
and Navajo spiritual traditions, the directional meanings, colors, and 
symbols are uncannily similar, encoded as they are according to the 
same system of logic, the dialectical language of nature. 

The two traditions’ mandalas serve identical purposes. They are 
interfaces between a yet-to-be-perfected “real world” outside the mandala 
and a sacred “ideal world” whose qualities and divine beings tempo- 
rarily abide in the mandala’s inner sanctum. Navajos know these 
mandalas to be arenas in which the deities, or Holy People, “come and 
go,” interacting with the beneficiary of a particular rite in order to 
restore his or her bodymind into Beauty, in the manner by which the 
rite’s first spiritual hero or heroine had been transformed. Tibetans 
focus on a single sand mandala during the course of tantric Buddhist 
initiation rites; the mandala serves as a focal point for identifying with 
ideal characteristics of the initiating deity and transforming the partici- 
pants into spiritual hero(in)es, or bodhisattvas. 

Indeed, to live according to the wisdom inherent in these first three 
principles requires a heroic act. It is not enough to appreciate intellec- 
tually these principles of the spiritual way of life; it requires living 
them, making them the basis for one’s state of being. But before they 
can be lived, they must be effectively seated within the bodymind of 
the individual through the experience of a montage of sensory stimuli 


carefully orchestrated under the guidance of a master ritualist. Para- 
doxically, but not surprisingly, it is only through such carefully chosen 
physical actions, chants, prayers, narratives, and sensory objects drawn 
from our own reality that the participants can take on the ideal state 
of being in the course of the rite of transformation. 

In this light, the fourth principle of the circle of the spirit is 
Becoming: Sacred Rites of Transformation. It is represented as the com- 
plete diagram. 

An intellectual understanding of holiness must become transformed 
by means of a highly sophisticated ritual process into a visceral, so- 
matic understanding. The person must be reoriented onto a specific 
daily spiritual path, one formulated to bolster the bodymind’s inner 
strengths and defeat its self-destructive weaknesses. To accomplish 
these ends, Tibetans and Navajos have both developed elaborate, in- 
terlocking networks of traditions of transformative knowledge and 
practice, tailored to the spiritual needs of individuals. Some lineages of 
knowledge and ritual practice are pacifying in nature and geared to- 
ward bringing the blessings of the cosmos into the participants’ lives. 
Others are oriented toward dispelling obstacles, both external and self- 
generated, which, in the end, are one and the same. But most of their 
spiritual lineages, called haataf, or “chantway,” by the Navajo and gyud 
or tantra by the Tibetans, are geared to orchestrating a transformative 
spiritual journey into the ideal world with a return into the maelstrom 
of the real world as an empowered (healed, whole, and holy) person. 

When a rite of transformation is specifically geared toward begin- 
ning a person’s lifelong spiritual journey into the circle of the spirit, 
it is referred to as an initiation rite. It initiates one’s daily spiritual path 
of understanding and practice by eliciting the proper mental attitude 
and providing the necessary ritual and philosophical knowledge. A rite 
of transformation is also called for when a person’s bodymind falls far 
out of equilibrium and requires major reintegration. This disorder of 
the individual bodymind with respect to the bodymind of the cosmos 
naturally manifests as mental and physical illness. In this instance the 
rite of transformation takes on a decidedly healing character. 

From an outsider’s perspective, the Tibetans’ rites of transformation 
generally appear to be of the initiatory type, while those of the Navajo 
appear to be used exclusively for bodymind healing. But this is an 
incomplete perception. Tibetan lamas consistently associate the state 
of primordial ignorance with a disorder, an illness of the bodymind; 
and the tutelary buddhas (or yidam) of the initiatory rite, with whom 
the initiate comes into deep connection, are the healers. The tantric 
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initiation rite is, at its basis, the healing procedure leading to the cure 
of the physical and mental sufferings brought on by primordial igno- 
rance. In Navajo healing rites of the major “holiness way” class, the 
patient, or “one-sung-over,” becomes initiated into a system of daily 
prayers, chants, and ritual by close identification with the tutelary 
deities (the yei) or Holy People (diyin dine’é). Indeed, during the elabo- 
rate Night Way rite, both patient(s) and general public undergo exten- 
sive initiation rituals, authorizing entry into the mysteries of the tutelary 
deities. 

Within the structure of both traditions’ rites of transformation and 
the philosophical teachings and rituals underlying them is the meta- 
phor of the spiritual journey. Once the patients/practitioners have 
glimpsed the possibilities of the holy way of being, they must return 
to their ordinary reality and begin to manifest the “best version of 
themselves.” Both traditions emphasize the crucial importance of re- 
turning to ordinary life as an empowered and more fully integrated 
agent for bettering the condition of others. This process is begun by the 
rite, then continued through one’s daily spiritual practice. 

The Navajos and Tibetans have preserved their systems of 
psychophysical transformation and natural philosophy up to the present 
day, making their legacies all the more special. While the majority of 
humanity is presently going about severing the threads of their con- 
nection to the perennial philosophy with the blade of the false religion 
of materialism, Tibetans and Navajos strive to preserve their precious 
sacred systems against overwhelming odds by embodying them through 
a spiritual way of life. Thus, the current predicament in which the 
Navajos and Tibetans find themselves. Their holistic view of self and 
cosmos naturally orients them toward harmony and compassion, 
whereas their “masters’” distorted, self-serving view—the Americans’ 
every-man-for-himself capitalism and the Chinese’s every-man-for-the- 
state confucian-marxism—creates gross power but little wisdom and 
much suffering to themselves as well as to the Tibetan and Navajo 
peoples. Yet, while the Navajos’ and Tibetans’ psychospiritual knowl- 
edge, visionary arts, and profound ritual procedures have made them 
vulnerable to those who aimlessly blast forth along the lines of their 
Flatland reality, their syntheses of the circle of the spirit will, I believe, 
allow their descendants to prevail long after the out-of-balance ways 
of life around them fall to dust. 

One final point. While the teachings of the circle of the spirit 
unquestionably have roots in the very earliest period of human history, 
like cyclic time their principles constantly remake themselves in new 
guises. Indeed, evidence suggests that Tibetans and Navajos had only 


relatively recently (in terms of millennia) developed their consummate 
versions of the circle of the spirit. The grand Tibetan spiritual fusion 
only began to develop during the seventh century c.£., while the 
Navajo system may have taken form as recently as the eleventh century 
c.£. But this recent history in no way minimizes their achievements. In 
fact, their not-so-ancient sacred systems are signs of great hope. For it 
seems quite evident—at this writing—that despite its problems, the 
contemporary world stands poised at the beginning of the same diffi- 
cult but fruitful path taken in relatively recent times by Navajos and 
Tibetans, and earlier by countless other human societies founded on 
the spiritual way of life. It is now our turn to follow in their footsteps, 
to make the journey into the circle of the spirit. 


PEOPLE AND PLACE 
Tibetans and Navajos dwell atop two of the world’s highest inhabited 


Fic. 7 
plateaus. The Tibetan Plateau lies at the heart of central Asia, and the A polar projection showing 
Colorado Plateau lies at the core of central North America. They rise the relative positions of (left) 
, : ‘ A ‘ Diné Bikéyah (the Land of 
at the identical latitude and nearly the same longitude but on opposite the Navajo) and Gight) Bb 
sides of the earth. (Tibet). 
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Irrigation agriculture in the 
high mountain valleys is a 
mainstay of Tibetan life. 
Crops include barley (the 
sacred grain) and green 
vegetables (Gyangtse valley). 


Fic. 9 

The rhythms of Tibetan 
nomad life have been 
followed for millennia on 
sparse grasslands amid the 
highest peaks on earth 
(near Lhatse). 
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Tibetans, who call themselves Péba, meaning “people of P6” (Tibet), 
have developed varied ways of life and regional cultures. Many Tibet- 
ans travel widely as traders, while others are cloistered in monasteries 
and nunneries. Tibetans lead lives as farmers where water is available 
in river valleys; there they grow vegetables, fruits, and barley—Tibet’s 
high-altitude staple and sacred grain. Where grasslands and mountain 
meadows predominate, nomads live out their timeless pastoral pattern 
among herds of yak, sheep, goats, and horses. 

The eastern marches of historical and cultural Tibet comprise a 


highly varied region, both geophysically and culturally. In the north- 
eastern province of grasslands, lakes, and mountains, called Amdo, 
great monastic centers and Buddhist saints appeared among the no- 
madic and farming folk. It also is the birthplace of the present Dalai 
Lama, His Holiness Tenzin Gyatso. Four of Asia’s greatest rivers origi- 
nate in Amdo’s highlands; the Salween, Mekong, Yangtze, and Yellow 
rivers flow south through the province of Kham, where they erode deep 
canyons amid forested and snowcapped mountains. The land of the 
Khampa people has the greatest climatic and ecological variation in 


Fic. 10 

The Himalayas contain 
profound canyons in which 
the Tibetans live amid fields 
of high altitude crops 
(above Nyelam). 
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Fic. 11 
Lhasa, Tibet’s capital city, 


is the focal point of Tibetan 
civilization. Its name means 
“Earth of the Gods” 
(foreground: Jokhang 
Cathedral; background: 
Potala Palace). 


Fic. 12 (BELOW) 

The Yarlung Valley was the 
place of origin of the first 
dynasty of central Tibetan 
kings and the location where 
agriculture was said to have 
originated. 
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Tibet. It ranges from massive Mount Minyak Konka to semitropical 
forests in its far southern regions of Jang and Sethang. Here, the 
Khampas encounter various Tibeto-Burman tribal cousins (who live 
throughout the modern Chinese province of Yunnan and into the 
mountains of Burma, Thailand, Laos, and Vietnam). 

The southern reaches of Tibet range from forests and wild rivers (the 
regions of Pemak6, Powo, and Dakpo) to highland lakes and steep, 
rocky valleys leading up to the summits of the highest mountains on 
earth. They compose the trans-Himalayan region of T6, which stretches 
westward to the Karakorams and Ladakh. 

In the west is the district of Ngari Korsum. Amid its red rock canyons 
and great peaks arose some of the earliest Tibetan kingdoms. At Ngari 
Korsum’s spiritual center stands the Great Precious Snow Jewel Moun- 
tain, known widely as Mount Kailas. It is the axis of the cosmos for all 
Tibetans, be they Buddhists or adherents of the earlier Bon faith. 

The major part of the northern stretch of changtang is fully the 
domain of nomads. With a ground-level elevation averaging up to 
sixteen thousand feet, it is a vast, empty place of raw power shared 
among several of Tibet’s provinces. 

The center of Tibet, containing the provinces of U and Tsang, com- 
bines most of the other regions’ environmental features. It is also the 
hub of Tibetan civilization, with its focal point the thirteen-thousand- 
foot-high capital city of Lhasa, “Earth of the Gods.” High-altitude 
agriculture was developed nearby, according to tradition, in central 
Tibet’s Yarlung Valley. And it was in the central provinces that the 
Tibetan Buddhist system of spiritual living was codified. Many schools 
of Buddhism later flourished in Tibet’s center and contributed to the 
development of the unique Tibetan state, which placed equal emphasis 
on spiritual and secular matters. All the while, the earlier state religion 
of B6n and various indigenous spiritual systems coexisted with Bud- 
dhism throughout the land. 

Tibetans reckon their origins! according to a variety of regional and 
spiritual schemes. The prevailing Buddhist model describes a series of 
worlds undergoing creation and destruction. Ours is the fourth of such 
world-realities in this eon. People in central Tibet attribute their ances- 
try to the union of a saintly monkey and a fierce mountain goddess. 
Out of their union came six children, the ancestors of Tibet’s four 
major and two subsidiary original tribes. Today, Tibetans associate their 
monkey father with the Buddhist spiritual hero (or bodhisattva) of 
Boundless Love, Chenrezi/Avalokiteshvara, and know the female moun- 
tain deity to be the Great Goddess of Buddhism, Dé6lma/Tara. An early 
legend from the Bon religion describes the creation of numerous an- 
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Extensive canyon systems 
cut through the western 
reaches of the Navajo 
Reservation (Navajo 
National Monument). 


Fic. 14 

Sheep herding has been, for 
centuries, a mainstay of 
Navajo life (between Fort 
Defiance and Saint 
Michael’s, Arizona). 
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cient gods and goddesses through the marriage of a celestial god with 
a goddess of the earthly waters. From the union between one of their 
male descendants and various female power beings of the environment 
came the ancestors of the present-day Tibetans. Regardless of the cho- 
sen mythic metaphor, Tibetans see themselves as being of the very 
substance and spirit of their place between earth and sky. 

The Navajo people, or Diné—whose name means “the People”—also 
know well their connection with their place between earth and sky. 
The Colorado Plateau, of which the present-day Navajo Nation, Diné 
Bikéyah, comprises the central portion, is an integral land mass rising 
where Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah border each other. 

The Navajo Nation’s eastern reaches, situated in western New Mexico, 
consist of high arid steppelands of grass, sagebrush, and pinyon and 
juniper trees in which Navajos pasture their herds of sheep, goats, 
horses, and cattle. It is widely cut by vast canyon networks and studded 
by large red sandstone buttes and mesas, among which are counted 
several sacred mountains, including Encircled Mountain (Huerfano 
Butte) and Spruce Mountain (Gobernador Knob). 


The southern portions of the Navajo Nation vary according to alti- 


tude and climatic conditions. They include forested hills, temperate 
grasslands, rocky canyons, red rock mesas, volcanic areas, and the 
naked badlands of the so-called Painted Desert. 

The western reaches of the reservation are very much like the east 
and south, except on a more massive scale. The western district abuts 
the Grand Canyon and contains vast tracks of red-hued badlands, 
canyons, and extensive volcanic fields. Considered a more “traditional” 
part of the Navajo’s contemporary lands, the west is still dotted by 
isolated homesteads consisting of at least one circular hoghan dwelling 
and numerous other family dwellings, livestock corrals, sheds, tempo- 
rary summer “shade houses,” gardens, and a sweat lodge. 

The reservation’s northern reaches are composed of broad steppelands 
of sagebrush studded with spectacular buttes and mesas such as those 
seen at Monument Valley. Here rises Navajo Mountain, the highest 
point in the interior of Navajo land. North, beyond these landforms, 
flows the San Juan River, and beyond it rises a massive white wall of 
summits, the San Juan Range of the Colorado Rocky Mountains. 


Fic. 15 

To the north of the Navajo 
Reservation rises the San 
Juan range of the Rocky 
Mountains, with the 
highest density of fourteen- 
thousand-foot-high peaks 
south of Alaska (panorama 
from summit of Mount 
Kendall, above Silverton, 
Colorado). 
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Canyon de Chelly, a red 
sandstone canyon cut into 
the Defiance Plateau by 
wind and water, is a place 
of traditional life and 
spiritual pursuit for the 
Navajo people. 
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At the center of the present-day Navajo Nation sits the home of the 
gods, sacred Canyon de Chelly, which cuts into the red sandstone 
Defiance Plateau, spreading above the Chinle Valley. In both these 
locations, agriculture is of equal importance to herding. To the east of 
Canyon de Chelly rise the thickly forested slopes of “male mountain,” 
the Chuska-Lukachukai range. Here, varied species of wildlife are still 


prevalent amid pine and spruce forests, lakes, and meadows. To the 
west of Canyon de Chelly rises “female mountain,” Black Mesa. An 
extensive, arid table of land dotted with pinyon and juniper forests and 
cut by numerous canyons, it is home to Navajo who conduct their 
herds between summer and winter camps in search of fodder, and who 
also grow corn, the sacred grain. Here, too, live the Hopi Indians. 

The outer borders of the Navajos’ lands are defined by four cardinal 
sacred mountains. These include East Mountain, Blanca Peak, in south- 
central Colorado; South Mountain, Mount Taylor, an extinct volcano 
in north-central New Mexico; West Mountain, the San Francisco Peaks, 
an extinct volcano in north-central Arizona; and North Mountain, 
Hesperus Peak, in southwestern Colorado. 


The four sacred mountains figure prominently in the origin teach- 
ings of the Navajos. The oral histories describe a series of previous 
existences or worlds, one atop the other, out of which the Navajos’ 
spiritual antecedents, the Ancient Ones, “emerged.” We now live in the 
fifth of these worlid-realities. And it is to the center of this world, 
between the four sacred mountains, that the direct ancestors of the 
Navajos’ four original clans came. They were created by the Great 
Goddess out of her own flesh. She, in turn, was born of earth and sky 
at the center of this world between the sacred mountains. 

Clearly, in every respect, Tibetans and Navajos see themselves as 
crystallizations of the substance and energy of their places on earth. 
They are the inhabitory, indigenous peoples of their respective high 
lands. With such deep physical roots comes an even deeper conceptual 
connection with place; their views of reality, their material and spiri- 
tual works all reflect this connection. But to attribute their continued 
presence and cultures solely to the power of place would be a half truth. 
It is likely that informed choices have been made over the centuries 
regarding coming to and remaining in these special places above the 
rest of the world.? Why did the ancient Navajos and Tibetans finally 
make these plateaus their homes? I believe it is because they are places 
of deep inspiration and insight, in addition to being sites of pure water, 
readily available food, and abundant materials for shelter. The Tibetan 
and Colorado plateaus provide endless food for thought in their deep 
blue skies, powerful weather, vivid rainbows, fresh air, snowcapped 
mountains, vast plains, deep red rock canyons, massive rivers, varied 


Fic. 17 

The Tibetans’ land is held 
sacred, providing inspiration 
through its quality of light, 
as in this sunset view of the 
Yarlung Tsangpo River 
valley (from Haibori Hill, 
above Samye Monastery). 
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The Navajos’ land is a 
sacred land and provides 
them inspiration through its 
quality of light, as in this 
sunset view of Fajada Butte 
(Chaco Canyon). 
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wildlife, forests, lakes, and springs. In both places, one vividly per- 
ceives a balanced partnership of the four primal essences: the elements 
of earth, water, (sun’s) fire, and air. What better physical models can 
be found for the alchemical distillation of the four primal essences into 
the fifth essential element, the “quintessence” of ethereal energy and 
mind, whose attainment is a goal of every spiritual path? 

Centuries ago, Navajos and Tibetans each discovered a landscape 
that was conducive to developing states of being that they call Beauty 
and Enlightenment, respectively. It is against this backdrop that we 
now join the Tibetans and Navajos on their paths into the sacred world 
of the circle of the spirit. 


Iam humbled before the earth 
Iam humbled before the sky 
Iam humbled before the dawn 
Iam humbled before the evening twilight 
I am humbled before the blue sky 
Iam humbled before the darkness 
I am humbled before the sun 
I am humbled before that standing within me which speaks with me 
Some of these things are always looking at me 
I am never out of sight 
Therefore I must tell the truth 
That is why I always tell the truth 
I hold my word tight to my breast 


—Tom Torlino, Navajo, c. 1890 


A human being is a part of the whole called by us “Universe,” a part 
limited in time and space. He experiences himself, his thoughts and 
feelings as something separated from the rest—a kind of optical 
delusion of his consciousness. This delusion is a kind of prison for us, 
restricting us to our personal desires and to affection for a few persons 
nearest to us. Our task must be to free ourselves from this prison by 


widening our circle of compassion to embrace all living creatures and 
the whole of nature in its beauty. 


—Albert Einstein 


When human beings lose their connection to nature, to heaven 
and earth, then they do not know how to nurture their environ- 
ment or how to rule their world . . . healing our society goes 
hand in hand with healing our personal elemental connection 


with the phenomenal world. 


—Chédgyam Trungpa Rinpoche 


I. Tibetans and Navajo Indians, the 
earth, sky, and everything in between are not only beautiful and 
inspiring, they are sacred. Their sacred world is a seamless psycho- 
physical arena, a great cosmos of action, energy, and sacred places in 
which a vast network of beings, ranging from the ordinary to the 
divine, live in a naturally ordered manner according to universal 
principles. 

All these beings are known to share fundamental aspects of form, 
energies of vitality, and awareness of mind that are, ultimately, of the 
same stuff as composes their world-reality. Some of these beings are 
empowered with the fullest, purest qualities of fully knowing, express- 
ing, and acting. They are called Holy People by the Navajos and 
buddhas by the Tibetans. The majority of people, such as ourselves, 
have yet to attain their oneness with the nature of things and tend to 
constantly fall out of harmony with it. Knowing this, Tibetans and 
Navajos seek daily to renew their connection with the nature of the 
sacred world, as they strive, by means ofa spiritual way of life, to attain 
psychophysical empowerment and harmony. Tibetans call this state 
Auspiciousness and Enlightenment (tashi and sangye se), while Nava- 
jos call it Beauty (hézho). 
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Life is a whirling with many 
unexpected events. 


—Nia Francisco, 
Navajo poet 


For a thousand years religion 
will be taught, but then will 
come the end of the world. 

Fire will be followed by wind, 
destroying all we have built; 

then will come water to cover 
everything we know. Only a 
few will survive, in caves and 
in the tops of trees. The Gods 
will come from Ganden 
Paradise and take these 
people back with them. They 
will be taught so that religion 
will not die, and when once 
again the winds blow the 
milk-ocean and once again 
the world is formed, these 
same enlightened ones, saved 
from the world before, will be 
the stars in the sky. 
—Thubten Jigme Norbu 
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The first step in developing the ideal state inside and outside oneself 
requires gaining insight into the nature of one’s world, one’s perceived 
reality. In order to gain a sense of one’s world-reality, it must be 
explored with the help of a map: the map of myth. Navajos and Ti- 
betans—indeed, every vital culture—have what Joseph Campbell called 
“a myth to live by.” A culture’s view of reality is explained through 
its primal myth or creation story. Worldwide, the creation myth takes 
the form of a vividly beautiful, entertaining, educating, and often 
terrifying script to the stage production of a living drama. It is each 
culture’s consummate story, because it tells of the origin, innate order, 
and dynamics of its world-reality. It details a process of striving toward 
an ideal state of being by ancient people, a journey that must be re- 
created throughout the course of the lifetimes of each of their descen- 
dants. The origin myth contains, in fact, the basic script of illumination 
for every person in a particular culture. As such, it is the ultimate map 
by which one comes to know—to really know—one’s place in the 
scheme of things and how to maintain it under all conditions. 

A major signpost on the Tibetan and Navajo mythic map is the 
origin legend. It is an exposition on the creation of the world accord- 
ing to the cyclic movement of time and space. It describes a continual 
state of flux and re-balance that manifests as successful epochs or 
cycles of growth or dissolution. Navajos and Tibetans tell us that as in 
nature, so are human beings and their societies subject to a cyclic life 
history. It is like the circular course of the day: the brilliant, youthful 
energy of dawn yields to full growth under a potent midday sun; life 
begins to wane in the twilight’s maturity; and all too soon comes 
nighttime’s shroud of old age. But rather than marking an absolute 
end, old age yields to youth with the beginning of a subsequent cycle 
of life. Similarly, we know that all societies have their natural cycles 
of life: their formative, developmental, classic, and postclassic (or 
decadent) eras, leading to reorganization and eventual renewal based 
on this eternal pattern. 

Efforts have been made throughout human history to adjust to these 
stages in the natural cycle in order to find the still point within the 
moving carousel of time and space. To establish such a balance be- 
tween self and cosmos requires an ideal pattern of living, which for 
Tibetans and Navajos takes the form of a spiritual journey in search of 
a sacred world. 

As we enter the sacred universe of the Tibetans and Navajos, we 
encounter three or four worlds that are said to have existed before our 
time. Each of these world-realities had characteristics somewhat like 


our own, and each experienced the full cycle of movement from a 
pristine state into one of decay and destruction without all of its 
thinking and feeling beings having achieved a state of holiness. 

Navajo and Tibetan accounts describe how the previous world- 
realities were destroyed through the cataclysmic arising of one or more 
elemental powers including floods, fires, earthquakes, and violent 
winds. As soon as One world cycle came to a close, another would arise, 
where, Noah-like, a few survivors attempted to carry on their spiritual 
way of life in another potentially perfect sacred world. 
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PREVIOUS 
f WoORLD-REALITIES 


ccording to the Tibetan Buddhist 
understanding, numerous “worlds” previous to our own ended with a 
nyimaidu, a tainted time (kaliyuga in Sanskrit). Each was destroyed by 
a great fire followed by winds and floods. Although most of each world- 
reality’s inhabitants failed to attain enlightenment before the cycle 
played itself out, many did succeed in becoming bodhisattvas— 
hero(in)es with awakened hearts and minds—and some, fully enlight- 
ened as buddhas, in the course of one or many lifetimes. 

Tibetans know of three previous world-realities during this cosmic 
eon. The first was conceived by the One Who Makes Things Visible 
(Nampa Nangdze in Tibetan; Vairochana in Sanskrit). He is a buddha 
composed of crystalline clear light, the very same light that mystics 
worldwide have described as infusing the mind’s awareness. Such 
buddhas have the power to send out their awareness and subtle vital 
energies into one or more forms; they “emanate” into the active per- 
sonas of world-shaping bodhisattvas and teachers in order to achieve 
specific creative purposes. It is by this process that the One Who Makes 
Things Visible initiated the first world system. 

The second world-reality was materialized by a glowing blue buddha 
called the Unshakeable One (Miky6pa/Akshobya) through the activity 


< Fic. 19 
The Himalayan highlands 
are dotted with deep, high- 
altitude lakes such as 
Yamdrok Tso. 
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Fig. 20 

A monk of Namgyal 
Monastery in Dharamsala, 
India, attends to the great 
statue of Sakyamuni 
Buddha, the historic teacher 
of this world-era. 
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of his bodhisattva emanation, the Thunderbolt Bearer (Chakna Dorje/ 
Vajrapani). Like the first world, this world also went through a natural 
cycle of creation, growth, decay, and dissolution. Here, many sentient 
beings gained enlightenment; unfortunately, most did not. From the 
mind and vitality of the yellow-bodied buddha, the Jewel-Born One 
(Rinchen Chungden/Ratnasambhava), came his bodhisattva aspect, 
who created the third world-reality. This world, too, experienced an 
inevitable cyclic existence. Finally, out of the orange-red light of mind 
and the vital force that is the buddha of Boundless Light (Opame/ 
Amitabha), there emanated the bodhisattva Boundless Love (Chenrezi/ 
Avalokiteshvara). He is the designer and compassionate overseer of the 
present, fourth world-reality. Tibetans consider Chenrezi to be hu- 
manly emanated as successive Dalai Lamas. 

Each world-reality also receives, it is said, a great teacher who ema- 
nates out of the awareness and energy of its associated buddha and 
bodhisattva. The world-shaping teacher awaits his turn in his own 
paradise, a spiritual realm of great beauty and enjoyment. But this 
worldly buddha must leave his “pure land” and emanate into gross 
human form in order to lead sentient beings into enlightenment. 
According to this system, the great teacher of our era was Gautama 
Siddhartha of the Sakya clan, who became known, on his bodymind’s 
enlightenment, as Sakyamuni Buddha. Although he was considered to 
have already been enlightened when born miraculously into a noble 
family some twenty-five centuries ago, he still had to undergo the 
heroic journey of fully revealing his illumined inner nature. After 
passing over eighty years of life in gross human form, his consciousness 
returned again to the font of all phenomena, known as the Void.’ 

Since then, and until the end of our present world-era, Boundless 
Love has resumed his stewardship of all sentient beings. He holds forth 
from his pure land called Potala, to aid all beings by means of his 
infinite compassion. In his incarnations as the Dalai Lamas, he has 
guided sentient beings from the Potala palace, atop holy Red Moun- 
tain, rising in the heart of Lhasa. Accordingly, the Dalai Lama is 
considered the successor to Sakyamuni as the buddhist teacher of this 
fourth world. And this is why he is so important to Tibetans. 

Each of the previous three world-realities had teachers like Sakyamuni. 
And another, the worldly buddha of the coming fifth world-reality 
cycle, is said to be on the verge of materializing. Chamba/Maitreya 
awaits his turn in a celestial pure land called the Place of Joy (Ganden/ 
Tushita). His fifth world-reality will be created out of the dark-green 
bodymind light of the All-Accomplishing One (Amoghasiddhi/Dényo 
Drupa). This suggests that the fifth world-reality promises energetic 


activity in pursuit of the goal of an ideal state of existence for all 
sentient beings. 

We are, however, part of this fourth world’s reality. We live between 
this earth and sky. And since time immemorial there has existed 
throughout Asia—from Sri Lanka to the tip of Siberia—a potent model 
of our present place reality. Being a spiritual model, it is not primarily 
a physical map, but a rendering of spiritual geography, or geomancy. 


THE TIBETAN GEOMANTIC UNIVERSE 


The Tibetan geomantic view is a local refinement of the axis mundi— 
world axis—model that became widespread in India during the Vedic 
period and was subsequently adopted by Indian Buddhists. Centuries 
later, when Buddhism spread to the heart of Asia—Tibet, Turkestan, 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and Siberia—it encountered indigenous ver- 
sions of its universal model of the world. 

The major Tibetan vision of the fourth world-reality is based on the 
teachings of the Wheel of Time tantra (Tunkyi Khorlo/Kalachakra), 
whose name refers to the cyclic (khorlo/chakra) nature of reality that 
is both of and beyond time (tun/kala).” 

The Kalachakra tantra’s version of the axis mundi universe consists 
of a great round cosmic mountain. It is embedded in a five-tiered 
cylindrical base (from the bottom up) of the primal elements of space, 
wind, fire, water, and earth. Rirab Lhungpo (Mount Meru) rises, meta- 
physically, from the place of the Buddha’s enlightenment at Bodh 
Gaya, India. There it is marked by the massive architectural monu- 
ment known as the Mahaboddhi Stupa. Surrounding the circular cen- 
tral mountain are seven ranges of snow peaks alternating with seven 
great seas. And beyond these, in a primeval ocean, are four groups of 
three world continents, each set to a cardinal direction and colored 
according to the basic scheme of this system. The fourth world system 
was created on a base of ferociously spinning wind. Out of its intense 
clockwise vortex was precipitated a gigantic double dorje (a crossed 
“thunderbolt scepter,” symbol of the tantric path). It became the 
foundation of the mountain. 

Several vivid expressions of the cosmic mountain model are found 
in human-made and natural features of the Tibetan landscape. And 
there is no contradiction in this, since, for Tibetans, several objects 
can mystically embody a given essence or idea. Accordingly, central 
Tibet’s Samye Monastery is the cosmic mountain in its architectural 
form. Tibet’s oldest, classic monastery, Samye Gompa was constructed 
during the ninth century on the model of the Mount Meru world 


Fic. 21 

A Tibetan Buddhist rendering 
of this world-reality’s 
universe according to the 
Kalachakra tantra. It shows 
the cosmic mountain at the 


universe’s center, surrounded 
by seven golden mountains 
and seas and four world 
continental systems, as it 
rises upon a base of the 
primal elements. 
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FIG. 22 

Samye Monastery ground 
plan showing its essential 
architectural elements, as it 
depicts the present world- 
reality. The circular perimeter 
of the monastery grounds 
represents this world-reality’s 
diamond-hard, iron walled 
outer fence. 
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FIG. 23 

Kang Rinpoche, The Precious 
Snow Jewel (Mount Kailas) 
is an extraordinarily 
distinctive mountain. 

It stands alone out of the 
high red earth of southwest- 
ern Tibet making it the 
perfect embodiment of the 
axis mundi. 


system. The main, central temple complex represents the central cos- 
mic peak, Mount Meru. Four sacred monuments (chdrtens) positioned 
toward each quarter symbolize the four world continents. The sun and 
moon are signified in two small temple buildings, while the circular 
wall surrounding them is the chain of Iron Mountains encircling our 
world system. Numerous other buildings echo the placement of all the 
beings and objects described in the Offering Mandala’s text (see appen- 
dix 2), although many of these, as well as the upper levels of the main 
temple, have been destroyed at the hands of the Chinese army and 
through enforced neglect.* 

The most compelling of all naturally occurring expressions of the 
cosmic mountain at the center of the universe is Kang Rinpoche, the 
Great Precious Snow Jewel, also known as Tise and Mount Kailas. It is 
an extraordinarily distinctive mountain. In its perfect symmetry, it 
appears like a glowing snowy crystal growing out of a lotus flower of 
red rock. This characteristic sets it well apart from other snow peaks 
of Tibet, for in its physicality it is truly an axis mundi.°® 

Below it, at some distance, are two pristine lakes connected by a thin 
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natural channel. One is circular, sunlike, and the other is somewhat 
crescent-shaped, like the moon. Lake Manasarovar (Mapham Tso) and 
Lake Rakshastal (Langak Tso) represent the two complementary primal 
energies (male and female) that must be united in the inner axis mundi 
of the psychic nervous system so that the mind of enlightenment may 
arise. 

The Great Snow Jewel mountain’s mandala of sacred mountains, 
lakes, valleys, and passes defines the source of four of Asia’s major 
rivers, rising near its flanks: the Tsangpo/Brahmaputra, exiting at the 
east; the Karnali, at the south; the Sutlej in the west; and the Indus in 
the north. These characteristics, and the results of certain historical 
events, have made it the holiest of Asia’s mountains. It is axis mundi 
to Hindus, Buddhists, and practitioners of Bon. 

To tantric Buddhists, Kang Rinpoche is the base of the mandala 
realm of a powerful tutelary divinity known as Great Bliss (Demchok/ 
Samvara). Great Bliss radiates a powerful, deep blue luminescence. He 
is envisioned in spiritual reproductive union with the equally intense, 
crimson-glowing Thunderbolt Sow (Dorje Phagmo/Vajra Varahi). Her 
unmitigated primordial wisdom-energy conquers inner and outer ob- 
stacles to enlightenment. Thus Kang Rinpoche is also the cosmic moun- 
tain of the tantric path. As Tise, it is the most sacred mountain of the 
ancient Bon religion and the Jari—“soul mountain”—of the ancient 
western Tibetan kingdom of Zhangzhung, said to be the Bon religion’s 
home.°® 

Bon practitioners visualize the mountain as a crystalline choérten. 
The choérten is the preeminent monument of both Buddhism and Bon. 
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Fic. 24 
The Kang Rinpoche/Mount 
Kailas geomantic mandala. 


FIG: 25 


The customary symbol for 
the Great Snow Jewel 
mountain is often painted 
on the doorways of Tibetan 
homes for good fortune. The 
sacred mountain, linking 
earth with sky, is the upper 
portion of the symbol—a 
female crescent moon and 
round male sun, united by a 
spiritual flame—while the 
swastika, below, refers to its 
four sacred rivers and the 
continuous motion of the 
cosmos through space and 
time. 
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FIG. 26 

The Tibetan chorten is both 
cosmic mountain and 
symbol of the enlightened 
mind. Pilgrims circum- 
ambulate it in a sunwise 
direction to gain its 
inherent spiritual power. 


The Potala is the Paradise of 
Buddhas, palace of Chenresig. 
To east, west, south and 
north, there is a Potala on 
this earth; from the Land of 
Snows to the Lho Potala, 
Potala of the Southern Seas. 


—Thubten Jigme Norbu 
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It is considered by both traditions to be the symbol of the enlightened 
mind. 

A sacred vertical object requires circular motion around it. This 
activity is known in Tibetan as korwa. Korwa is a way of gaining 
spiritual power (wang) by circumambulating a holy place. Always, for 
Tibetan Buddhists (and Navajos) it is done in a sunwise (clockwise) 
manner. As one circumambulates a chorten or a sacred mountain, one 
links up with its psychospiritual energy and enters its ideal universe 
through the powers of the imagination. For chdrtens, the korwa takes 
a matter of a few minutes, while for Kang Rinpoche the tour around 
its mandala-shaped realm takes anywhere from two days to two weeks. 

For many Tibetans, the most immediate natural expression of the 
grand axis mundi scheme can be found in the heartland of central Tibet. 
This mandala centers around the Kyichu (Waters of Happiness) River 
valley in which sits Lhasa. At the Lhasa mandala’s heart are three sacred 
“hills.” Red Mountain—Marpori—is considered the primary of the three. 
It first derived its power from its aboriginal spiritual protector, 
Nyenchenthangla, the Great Nyen of the Steppes, who is also the 
indwelling protector of the sacred mountain of the north (which goes 
by the same name). But more recently Red Mountain has become sacred 
to Tibet’s Buddhists. It has become the de facto axis mundi of central 
Tibet due to the presence of the Potala palace of the Dalai Lama, who 
is Chenrezi, and with his spiritual emanation and partner, the Great 
Goddess D6élkhar—White Tara’—that now rises at its summit. To the 
Tibetan inner eye, the Potala palace is one and the same with their 
metaphysical paradise called Potala. Likewise, it is with no difficulty of 
belief that the Potala is also situated on a mythic island off the coast of 
Asia. In fact, it may be found in all four cardinal directions. 

A smaller peak, Ponpori, or Pongwari, is dedicated to the bodhisattva 
of Transcendent Wisdom (JJambayang/Manjushri). But in earlier ab- 
original times, it was the abode of a powerful warrior divinity (dra lha). 
Similarly, Chakpori, Iron Mountain, is the physical base for the para- 
dise of the Thunderbolt Bearer. Previously it was home to a powerful 
serpentine spirit (lu) whose cave is now a holy shrine full of self- 
manifesting rocky images maintained by a monastery near the 
mountain’s base. 

Balancing these central summits is the sacred Lake of the Serpent 
King (Lui Gyalpo), situated behind the Potala palace and the Kyichu 
River. The Lake of the Serpent King’s special character comes from its 
inhabitant, as well as being situated in the same, proper geomantic 
relationship to the Potala and its Red Mountain as are the twin sacred 
lakes with respect to Kang Rinpoche. 


Lhasa is immediately surrounded by a ring of sacred peaks, none 
lower than sixteen thousand feet. One, Bumpari, the Treasure Vase 
Mountain, is shaped at its summit like a ritual vase used to hold 
sanctified water—the mentally created nectar of enlightenment—and 
jeweled offerings. Its summit is the preeminent location for incense- 
offering ceremonies to the full range of power beings of the Tibetan 
cosmos. Scattered among these sacred peaks are less evident places of 


FIG. 27 (TOP) 

The Potala palace of the 
Dalai Lamas atop the holy 
Red Mountain is the 
physical expression of the 
metaphysical palatial 
dwelling of the bodhisattva 
of Boundless Love (Chenrezi/ 
Avalokiteshvara) and his 
emanation, the Great 
Goddess (Délma). 


FIG. 28 

Rising above the city of 
Lhasa are (foreground) 
Ponpori hill, dedicated to 
the bodhisattva of transcen- 
dent wisdom—Jambayang/ 
Manjushri—and (back- 
ground) Chakpori hill, 
dedicated to the bodhisattva 
of spiritual power—Chakna 
Dorje/Vajrapani. 
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Fig. 29 

The Lake of the Serpent 
King and the Potala Palace 
create the appropriate 
geomantic unity of lake and 
mountain. 
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spiritual energy. These include natural caves that had been used by 


yogins and saints for their meditative work and by magicians and 
shamans for contacting the indwelling powers of these sacred summits 
and the cosmos-at-large. 

This central Tibetan mandala is protected, as are all mandalas, by 
powerful beings to the four directions. They are the warrior divinities, 
or yul lha, existing atop the four sacred mountains:® Yarlha Shampo, 
the mountain of the east; Kulha Kangri to the south, a Himalayan peak 
also sacred to the Bhutanese; Hebo Kangzang to the West, on the way 
to Gyangtse; and Nyenchenthangla, the range to the north of Lhasa. 

To complete the central Tibetan geomantic universe (an essentially 
impossible task considering all the regional and local sacred sites), we 
cannot forget the range of earth divinities inhabiting its watery realms, 
valleys, ridges, mountain passes, and summits and beyond them, on 
lotus-shaped clouds, the buddhas and bodhisattvas. They will be de- 
scribed in part 2 as examples of the natural order of earth and sky. 

At its essence, the Tibetan universe is a pulsating, living, variegated 
field of earth and sky, gross and refined elements, sentient beings not 
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yet perfected, and others who have gone across into enlightenment. It Fic. 30 
is a powerful expression of the Void out of which all phenomena come, COUTAL J IUCE Uae 
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This sacred fourth world of the Tibetans is nurturing yet terrifying, shrines, monasteries, 
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finished but full of potential. It is the arena of life, death, and rebirth Ba hi a 


and an architectural blueprint of a way of life in quest of enlighten- 
ment. While inevitably there are more such world-realities to come 
(and with them potential for enlightenment), Tibetans also know that 
as time cycles onward, precious chances for spiritual growth may be 
wasted. The teachings thus constantly remind them to strive to estab- 
lish a society of enlightenment in the here and now. 

The fundamental model of such an enlightened civilization is known 
as Shambhala. It is said to already exist, although it is beyond the reach 
of our imperfect senses and primitive means of transport. Shambhala 
is said to lie “somewhere to the north.” Perhaps it is in old Turkestan, 
perhaps the Pamir Mountains. Perhaps it is the ancient kingdom of 
Zhangzhung in western Tibet. Perhaps it is everywhere, or nowhere. 
Perhaps it is within. The enlightened way of life in Shambhala is based 
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Shambhala is visualized as 
an eight-sectioned, mandala- 
shaped land of mountains 
and rivers. At its center is 
the city of Kalapa, where 
the king lives and reigns 
over subjects who base their 
way of life on Buddhist 
teachings. 
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upon the Kalachakra tantra, which is the northern Buddhist unified 
description of the natural processes of this world-reality (existing si- 
multaneously outside and within our bodyminds) and of the means for 
harmonizing with it all. 

Shambhala’s capital city, Kalapa, is visualized as situated at the heart 
of an eight-sectioned mandala of mountains and rivers. It is presided 
over by a line of universal monarchs who are themselves emanations 
(incarnations) of Kalachakra. In fact, the prophecies associated with 
the Kalachakra way of life indicate that this pure land will be the 
world’s last bastion of Buddhism during the degenerate era of this 
world-reality cycle. It is said that Shambhala will stand alone in an 
otherwise barbaric world (food for thought, considering contemporary 
colonial actions toward Tibet and other spiritually based cultures such 
as the Navajo). Shambhala will serve as an antidote to this degenera- 
tion. Its armies, led by heroic spiritual warriors, will vanquish barbaric 
human ignorance, purifying the world of obstacles to compassion and 
the enlightenment of all beings. 

Shambhala looks like this to a Tibetan’s inner eye: 
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Although ineffable, Shambhala is a sacred center of the Tibetan 
universe. So too is Kang Rinpoche; so too, Lhasa. So too are all sentient 
beings within their own realities. 


This Center of Heaven, 

This Core of the Earth, 

This Heart of the World, 

Fenced round by snow, 

The headland of all rivers, 

Where the mountains are high and the 
land is pure. 

Where men are born sages and heroes. 


—Ancient Tibetan song? 
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avajo origin teachings parallel 
those of Buddhist Tibet. The Navajo recognize a succession of previous 
world-realities that underwent periods of growth and destruction. At 
the close of each cycle a new reality is said to have emerged from the 
ruins of the former world. 

The “emergence” narratives describe how the first people journeyed 
and evolved during ancient times. Each of these previous worlds origi- 
nally had been pure but became marred by fighting, degenerate acts, 
and destructive attitudes among the Navajos’ spiritual ancestors, as 
they attempted to make these world-realities their home. On arriving 
here, in the Fifth World, the ancient people succeeded in structuring 
their reality with natural forms and energies (such as mountains and 
light) that would be necessary to their livelihood. These spiritual his- 
tories are guidebooks to the origin of the Navajos’ way of life and 
tutorials for maintaining harmony and happiness in the face of life’s 
inevitable difficulties. 

Thus the histories’ tell that the First World, Nihodithit, was a dark, 
mainly watery place whose dankness was relieved only by an occa- 
sional ridge of earth and by curtained mists of colored light at the 


cardinal points along the horizon. A variety of insectlike people popu- 
lated its gloom—beings possessing the force of life, thought, and some 
holy powers. 

At first, they got along quite well with one another. Eventually, 
though, they turned to quarreling, and with it bad feelings arose. “The 
people were no longer living in a peaceful nature. .. . The ants and 
other winged species, including rational creatures yet to evolve into 
people, were forced to leave the First World,” explained one chanter."! 

The first-worlders flew to the apex of the sky dome. There, with the 
help of a mysterious messenger divinity (some say a divinity having the 
qualities and power of blue wind), they arrived at an opening into the 
bottom of the next world. Below them the First World was destroyed 
by rising waters. 

In the Second World, Ni’hodotliozh, all was blue. Its hue was re- 
lieved only by colored cardinal lights along the horizon. They provided 
the only changeable light to the world. There was little vegetation, and 
the native beings were insect-people resembling locusts, grasshoppers, 
and cornbeetles. As time went on, the winged first-worlders began to 
thrive and intermarry with the people of the Second World. But sexual 
infidelity between a young first-worlder and the wife of the Second 
World’s Beetle Chief led to the newcomers’ banishment. And they were 
forced to journey into the next world. Circling higher and higher into 
the sky, they were eventually led to another place of emergence, this 
time by a yellow-bodied wind divinity. 

The Third World, Ni’haltso, was suffused with a yellow light. Here 
lived swallowlike people in mud huts. They also lived in relative har- 
mony with the newcomers, at least at first. But the peace disintegrated 
after sexual misadventure culminated in social strife and world destruc- 
tion by rising waters. The first-worlders, and their offspring from con- 
tacts in the second and third worlds, again flew up into the sky and 
were shown the way toward the next place of living by a white wind 
divinity. 

The Fourth World, Ni’haigai, was one of white light. Here the an- 
cient travelers encountered (and married) other beings, most notably 
the Kinyasani, or House Dwellers These native people of the Fourth 
World lived in groups of stone houses, sheltered in great canyonside 
caves. 

The hopeful Fourth World was the first to have a highly contoured 
landscape full of mountains, canyons, and rivers. Among these stood 
the progenitors of the Fifth World’s seven major sacred mountains. 
And the arrival into the beautiful Fourth World proved to be a major 
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turning point for the People. Here, they would attain their full human- 
oid form and gain initial guidance in what would eventually be the 
basis of Diné Be’iina, the Navajo Way of Life. 

One day four Holy People, having bodies of light, arrived at the 
settlement of the travelers on a rainbow, surrounded by a halo of 
sunbeams. They instructed the winged and beaked but otherwise hu- 
manoid people to cleanse themselves (for they smelled badly) in antici- 
pation of the divinities’ return, twelve days later. The Holy People were 
known in this world by the names White Body, Blue Body, Yellow 
Body, and Black Body, according to the colors that radiated from their 
forms. They would become known to the Navajo of the Fifth World by 
other names. 

Leading the delegation to the Fourth World travelers was the tute- 
lary of the dawn, the east. Named White Body, he was dressed in white 
buckskin robes and had a headdress of white eagle tailfeathers. His face 
was white. In the Fifth World he would be known as Talking God 
(Hashch’ééiti’i). 

White Body was complemented by the tutelary of the western twi- 
light, known to the fourth-worlders as Yellow Body and in the Fifth 
World as Calling God (Hashch’éoghan). The essence of the harvest and 
the home, he stood behind White Body on the rainbow. 

Blue Body radiated the color of the sky at full noon and the waters 
of a lake. In the Fifth World, he is known as Water Sprinkler God 
(T’6neinili). He brings celestial waters of the Upper Life to the Lower 
Life of the earth’s surface by means of his water bottle. 

Black Body followed the other three on the rainbow. In the present, 
Fifth World, he is the nighttime complement to Water Sprinkler God. 
As the Black or Fire God (Hashch’ééshzhini), he ignites the stars in the 
night sky for the Navajo people to follow. He bears seven white dots 
(symbolizing the Pleiades) on his right cheek as a sign of this power. 

Twelve days after their first appearance, the four tutelaries returned 
to the camp of the new arrivals. With them came other Holy People, 
likewise endowed with the ultimate mind and power of life. They had 
come to mold the first-worlders into fully formed earth-surface walk- 
ers, people who stood the chance of becoming holy people themselves 
under the tutelaries’ guidance. 

The four divinities instructed the people to place a perfect ear of 
white corn (along with a white eagle’s downy feather) and an ear of 
yellow corn (along with a yellow eagle’s feather) between two specially 
prepared, sacred buckskins spread upon the ground. The Holy Wind 
People (source of life, thought, and speech) entered and circulated 


throughout these objects while other Holy People, such as the Mirage 
People, chanted and ministered to them. When the top buckskin was 
removed, in place of the corn and feathers lay two human figures who 
would be known as First Man and First Woman.’ 

First Man and First Woman mated and produced many children. 
Their children, in turn, married some of the Holy People, the first- 
worlders, and the House Dwellers, who had originally populated the 
Fourth World. Out of these unions came the Navajos’ direct spiritual 
ancestors who would arrive in the present Fifth World. 

All went well for a while in the Fourth World. Eventually, however, 
difficulties began to surface. For one, Coyote materialized on the scene. 
Coyote was not evil-intentioned by nature but did manage to cause all 
kinds of trouble. The worst of these was a great rift that arose between 
men and women of the first people. Once that serious threat to the first 
people had been resolved, Coyote caused another serious problem to 
arise. 

It seems that two young women were dragged down under the 
surface of a great river by Teehooltsédii, the Big Water Creature. When 
a delegation of first people went down to her lodge to ask for the young 
women’s return, Coyote accompanied them. Unknown to the others, 
Coyote abducted two of the water divinity’s babies. In her wrath over 
her loss, Teéhooltsédii caused a great flood like a range of white 
mountains to engulf the world. 

As it bore down on the first people’s settlement, a solution came to 
two of the men. A gigantic reed was planted that rapidly grew into the 
sky. The people entered it just in time to escape the deluge. They 
ascended the swaying bamboolike tube and, with the help of Badger, 
succeeded in cutting their way through it and into the base of the Fifth, 
the Glittering, or Changeable, World. 

The people were now at another turning point in their spiritual 
evolution. They climbed out of the ha’azna, the emergence place, 
situated to the north, high in the San Juan Rockies." 

After it was discovered that Coyote had abducted the Water Creature’s 
babies from the Fourth World, the travelers finally understood the 
meaning of the flood. The babies were apologetically and prayerfully 
returned to their mother, via the emergence lake, in a ceremonial 
basket made of white shell. Only then did the rising waters subside. 

The Fifth World is the world of thought and knowledge. While it has 
its own powers and land forms, much of what now exists came about 
by First Man and First Woman and the Holy People having thought 
and planned it into existence. They did this through the first Blessing 
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Way rite. In it, they described a world in which all was in hozho 
(beauty) by means of hozhdégo ntsahdkees (beauty thoughts), hozhddji 
saad (beauty words), and hozhd6g6 da’iina (beauty life).'* 

While this Fifth World is a world in Beauty, it is not a static one.’ 
It is a changeable world that cycles along with the colored mists of the 
daily cycle and with the seasons of the year. This was the reality and 
the promise facing the first people as they moved into the high land 
we call Diné Bikéyah, the Navajos’ land. 

After emerging from the Fourth World, the people persevered through 
numerous trials and obstacles, finally making camp near the rim of the 
place of emergence. There, First Man called upon the winds to dry the 
earth, by offering turquoise chips to the five Chiefs of the Winds for 
the service. 

Next, the incomplete world’s specific features had to be thought up 
and created. So, a sacred space was mentally constructed for the pur- 
pose. The first hoghan was a magnificent sunbeam-and-rainbow-adorned 
creation. (The human-made hoghan, patterned after it, is also a holy 
creation. Vertical support posts are set to each of the cardinal direc- 
tions after a chanter is retained to bless their positions on the earth 
with cornmeal during a Blessing Way rite adapted specially for the 
purpose.) 

The first hoghan was now complete. First Man and First Woman 
began to create the distinctive features of the Fifth World. They were 
aided by the Holy People—and in particular Talking God—who, as the 
holy person of the dawn, is thought itself. Present, too, was his partner, 
Calling God, who is the sunset, the harvest, and the home. Seated in 
the first hoghan, they began to think and plan out the features of the 
new world. 

First Man had carried a sacred medicine bundle up from the Fourth 
World and now laid its contents out before them in the first hoghan. 
Some histories recount that among its contents were tiny, corn-shaped 
figurines made from the four sacred directional jewels (white shell, 
turquoise, abalone, and black jet). They were placed in a particular 
pattern on the sandy floor of the hoghan, in the order that continues 
to determine the inner code of today’s sand paintings. The figurines 
were metamorphosed by thought (the powers of the imagination, as 
well as rational, discursive thought) and by speech, songs, and prayers, 
into their bigistiin, their inlying forms of spiritual beings. In this way, 
they conceived and created vital humanoid inner forms for all living 
things, such as plants, animals, and earth-surface walkers (humans). 
Inner forms were also assigned to the landscape. (This makes the 


mountains, canyons, springs, lakes, and so on much more than geo- 
logical features; they are the outer phenomena of inner powers. The 
first planners dressed these inner forms in the outer physical materials 
they were to inhabit.) 

During a night-long ceremony in the Navajo hoghan, known as the 
No Sleep, cycles of prayers and songs from the Blessing Way help the 
participants visualize and re-create the specifics of the Fifth World, just 
as the first planners did in their primordial hoghan. According to the 
Night Way lineage, which uses a particularly vivid form of No Sleep, 
First Man had soil samples from the Fourth World’s seven sacred 
mountains (six sacred mountains according to Blessing Way) in his 
sacred (“medicine”) bundle when he arrived in the Fifth World. With 
the aid of Black God, he created and dressed each outer mountain in 
its appropriate jewels (clockwise, east to north: white seashell, tur- 
quoise, abalone, and black jet). The three inner mountains were then 
positioned and dressed with mixed goods (Encircled Mountain), mixed 
jewels (Spruce Mountain), and sacred mirage stones (Mirage Moun- 
tain). The inner forms of these Fifth World phenomena were trans- 
ported into their newly re-created outer forms by means of the smoke 
of the hoghan fire, fueled by the songs, prayers, and imaginings of the 
first people and their tutelary deity mentors. 

The next morning found the geomantic work complete. With the 
dawn, Talking God and Calling God ascended each sacred summit in 
turn to view the results. They saw that all abided in Beauty. (Similarly, 
nowadays the No Sleep ends with the “one-sung-over,” for whom the 
ceremony is held, walking out the door into the eastern dawn’s light, 
taking in four breaths of the dawn, and through the powers of the 
mind imagining the same perfect world viewed at the dawn of the Fifth 
World by the divinities. The person becomes “in-spired” with an inner 
reality restored to Beauty.) 

With the Fifth World now fully created, the most challenging 
period for the first people was about to begin. After a long and 
difficult cyclic journey into the new reality, they now had another 
chance to create a society of the spirit. To accomplish their goals, they 
would have to become reconciled, restored into balance, with the 
powers in the sacred world. Some succeeded and became the eternal 
powers of the phenomenal world, the indwelling Holy People of the 
rocks and streams, whose voices are in the wind and the sound of the 
birds. Others possessed too much disorder and had to return to the 
emergence hole or, at best, live out their lives with “birth and death” 
in the Fifth World.'® 
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Fic. 32 The Navajos view their Fifth World as a pattern of physical landmarks 
The Fifth World of the that are imbued with mind and vital force. The basic model consists 


Navajo is a landscape of 
sacred natural places 
invested with spiritual (Blanca Peak), Tsoodzit (Mount Taylor), Dook’o’oostiid (San Francisco 
power and sentience. 


of four outer sacred mountains. These are called (ESWN): Sisnaajini 


Peaks), and Dibénitsaa (Hesperus Peak). They are positioned cardinally 
around a Navajo world axis whose earthly form is considered to be 
Huerfano Mesa, in northern New Mexico. Its Navajo name, 
Dzilna’oodilii, meaning Mountain-Around-Which-Moving-Was-Done 
(Encircled Mountain), refers to the early movement of the clans during 
settlement of the Fifth World. This peak stands in a central relationship 
with three other summits: Spruce Mountain (Ch’ool’i’i) is the birth- 
place of Changing Woman and is considered by some Blessing Way 
chanters to be the heart of the earth. Encircled Mountain is considered 


the lungs of the earth; the Warrior Twins were born at Encircled 
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FIG. 33 (TOP) 

Mirage Mountain (Hosta 
Butte) in west central New 
Mexico is a sacred mountain 
of power and protection. 


FIG. 34 

Spruce Mountain 
(Gobernador Knob) in 
northwestern New Mexico 
was the birthplace of the 
Navajo Great Goddess, 
Changing Woman. 
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A Navajo geomatic concept: 
“From the center of life to 
the four directions and the 
lower and upper life.” 
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Mountain. The third central summit, Mirage Mountain (Ak’idah- 
nast’ani), is a place of powerful protection, “where one goes for aid 
under the worst conditions. It never fails, it does what other mountains 
can’t do,” according to one chanter. It is the mountain of powerful 
action. 

Perhaps the best visual expression of the Navajo geomantic cosmos 
is a mandala paradigm produced for a bicultural education project at 
the Rough Rock, Arizona, Community Schools. Its title is quite reveal- 
ing: The Philosophy of Navajo Teaching: From the Center of Life to the Four 
Directions and the Lower and Upper Life. 


The image sites the Navajos’ land at the center of North America’s 
Colorado Plateau, on a circular earth (Earth Woman) between four 
appropriately colored sacred mountains. At their center stands a coni- 
cal (male) hoghan with a fire burning at its center. This male hoghan 
was originally the place for holding ceremonies, but these days the 
female hoghan is their usual site (male hoghans being almost extinct). 
The conical shape of the male hoghan survives in the sweat lodge. It 
is a place for physical and psychic prophylaxis, a place where warriors 
purified themselves before and after battle. Today, it is the essential site 
for thinking out problems, personal talk, and planning by (separate) 
groups of men and women. All this is signified by the central hoghan.?’ 


In summary, Navajo and Tibetan creation histories describe a diffi- 
cult cyclic journey into Beauty and Enlightenment. They tell of a 


people caught up in the web of actions and reactions within their 
reality, who, at various turns, seized the opportunity to transform 
themselves, step by step, into more realized beings. They became re- 
born into successively new and pure worlds. With the aid of tutelary 
divinities (those who had gone before them into holiness), they were 
guided toward oneness with an ideal cosmos and harmonious state of 
being. 

Once the Tibetans’ and Navajos’ ancestors discovered and described 
their sacred world, they continued their quest for understanding by 
exploring the identity of its innermost landscape. This process is part 
of the next phase in their journey of awakening and connecting to the 
nature of things: the search for spirit in the sacred world. 


FIG. 36 

Black Mesa is considered 
“female mountain” by the 
Navajo, as it is the trunk of 
Earth Woman’s body (near 
Rough Rock, Arizona). 
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= and Tibetan sacred maps de- 
pict a world-reality extending to the four quarters between the ex- 
panses of earth and sky. More than physical maps they consider 
topographic features such as mountains, valleys, rivers, and lakes to be 
outer receptacles for indwelling living and thinking beings. These 
“spiritual” beings have been variously described as deities, gods, spirits, 
and elementals, for they are considered to be empowered with ideal 
ways of thinking, expressing, and acting. 

The personas of these divinities have been carefully envisioned, 
then depicted so as to best symbolize the basic powers and qualities of 
the cosmos. In this way, they have served as spiritual reference points 
to countless generations of Navajos and Tibetans who have taken the 
path leading to awakening the ideal within themselves. 

The elaborate pantheons of the Navajos and Tibetans are ultimately 
expressions of a transcending unity, a oneness, a holiness existing as 
the basis of all things. Joseph Campbell observed that Native Ameri- 
cans and the civilizations of ancient Asia share a “monistic” philoso- 
phy, one standing in sharp relief to our biblical estrangement between 
nature and humanity.'* By monistic he meant that person and cosmos 
interpenetrate one another as a seamless unity. Their mutual identity 
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creates the natural basis for order, harmony, health, and happiness to 
prevail. This contrasts with our Western view of reality that is founded 
on fundamental dualism (the Fall from the Garden), which in turn 
generally reinforces a state of disorder, disharmony, unhealthiness, 
and unhappiness. Referring to monism, Campbell explains that “this 
philosophy, in fact, is fundamental to archaic thought generally, and 
must have been carried to the Americas by the earliest paleolithic 
immigrants.” 

The monistic universe can be thought of as an integrated system of 
energies, forms, actions, and ideas. Externalized, it is nature’s ecosys- 
tem and the myriad divinities—power beings—populating it. Inter- 
nally, it is an intricate weave of subtle energies, tendencies, and thought 
processes. 

This original conceptual reality, still informing the spiritual systems 
and creative choices of Tibetans and Navajos, is what I refer to as the 
circle of the spirit. The phrase describes the world into which “tradi- 
tional” Navajos and Tibetans are born, the universe to which they 
awaken and with which they strive to connect daily in even their most 
mundane thoughts, expressions, and actions. 


TIBETAN SPIRITUAL ECOLOGY 


The Tibetan sacred world is home to a vast range of sentient beings. 
Some are of the ideal (empowered and enlightened) kind, while the 
majority are yet to become so. Some are corporeal—perceivable by our 
normal senses—others are known to be just as real but invisible, except 
to the mind’s eye.” 

The spiritual ecology of the Tibetans describes a matrix of power 
beings associated with various naturally existing features found be- 
tween earth and sky. We begin with the energies of the inner earth. 
Nothing is more earthy than the meeting place of soil, rock, and water: 
springs, lakes, and rivers all bear the life’s blood of the world. These 
are the natural abodes of the lu (naga in Sanskrit). They are envisioned 
as serpent-bodied mermaids and mermasters. Physically, they are 
embodied by snakes, frogs, and scorpions—powerful organisms associ- 
ated with the realm of the inner earth. Such inner-earth powers possess 
energies and natural tendencies of conserving, collecting, and congeal- 
ing. These qualities manifest in extensive caches of norbu, wish-fulfill- 
ing jewels, which they jealously guard at the bottom of their watery 
domains. 

The lu provide health and prosperity when one attunes one’s 
thoughts, expressions, and actions to them through meditative visual- 


Vajrayana [the tantric path of 
Tibetan Buddhism], of all the 
sophisticated and learned 
religious traditions in the 
world today, seems to be the 
only one that has traditional, 
continuous links that go back 
to the stone age.... 

These are the religious 
insights and practices that 
belonged to the paleolithic 
hunters at the beginning. 


—Gary Snyder 


FIG. 37 

Lu (naga) are serpent-bodied 
power beings of springs, 
lakes and rivers. They are 
bearers of one’s fortune in 
the form of wish-fulfilling 
jewels. 
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Fic. 38 


Nyenchenthangla, the Great 
Nyen of the Northern 
Steppes, is the indwelling 
protector deity of the sacred 
mountain of the north, in 
Central Tibet. His power is 
signified by his personifica- 
tion as a warrior god. 
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izations, prayers, and ritual offerings. If, however, one falls into dishar- 
mony with them, specific kinds of illness and misfortune, on both the 
mental and physical planes, will surely result. Put another way, if one 
does not integrate qualities of lu-ness into life, one becomes imbalanced, 
ill with an inner-earth-like disorder. 

Spiritually attuned Tibetans constantly interact with power beings 
inhabiting spots of earth on which they live, work, and travel. The 
sadag, master of the earth, is frequently invoked through prayers and 
ritual acts. Any significant event that takes place on his localized spot 
of earth—essentially any human action, ranging from plowing, plant- 
ing, and home building to outdoor operatic and dance performances, 
exorcisms, and tantric initiations—requires the permission of the master 
of the earth. By outwardly asking for his permission, one inwardly 
reinforces a sense of connection with, and respect for, one’s own place 
on earth. 

The spine of rocks rising immediately above the sadag’s soil is the 
provenance of the zhidag, master of the four quarters. Stone cairns 
supporting vertical tree branches bedecked with colored cloth flags are 
set at the high points of the zhidag’s domain. This is a necessary proce- 
dure, since the master of the four quarters is the protector of his valley. 
He allows barley and rape seed to grow and nurtures yaks, sheep, and 
human beings. To give offerings and respect to the zhidag is to establish 
a humble connection with the vastness of the cosmos of which the 
master of the four quarters is a minor but powerful expression. 

The trees and scattered rocks on the flanks of the mountains over- 
looking the valleys are inhabited, too. Their elemental energies are 
known as tsen. They are envisioned as dark, red-bodied, armor-wearing 
warriors riding pale red horses over the mountain trails. Their arrows 
are extremely powerful and can cause serious illness should a person 
be struck by one. 

The shoulders of the great peaks are the domain of the all-powerful 
nyen. Nyen are considered to be warriorlike protectors of entire moun- 
tain watersheds, consisting of several valleys that are in turn overseen 
by different masters of the four quarters. The bulk of the mountain, the 
mountain’s mass, is nyen. One nyen, Nyenchenthangla, the indwelling 
protector deity of a sacred mountain range north of the capital city of 
Lhasa, has achieved great status in the pantheons of Buddhist power 
beings. The old order of Tibetan Buddhism—the Nyingmapas—recog- 
nizes his having achieved the state of bodhisattvahood. 

The summits of the great snow mountains are considered the abode 
of the most powerful and influential of terrestrial divinities. These yiil 
ha, country gods, are both warriorlike protectors and the embodiment 


of the collective energy and consciousness of an entire region. Certain 
mountains presided over by yil lhas are known as Ja ri, soul mountains. 
More than rock, soil, trees, and springs, such a mountain (ri) is con- 
sidered the collective embodiment of pieces of the la (the conscious- 
ness principle) of all the people, animals, and hosts of invisible sentient 
beings living below its summit. In a similar manner, trees, stones, and 
lakes can be life trees, life stones, and life lakes of a single or several 
individuals.”° 

Put in the Tibetan manner, the country god stands as the center of 
the mandala of an entire region. It is the personification of the sen- 
tience and power of the place. Indeed, it is not only that an element 
of one’s consciousness composes part of that of the country god, but 
likewise an aspect of the consciousness of the divinity is part of the 
person, since all Tibetans are said to be born with a miniature country 
god protector at the crown of their heads. 

Since the advent of Buddhism, the powers of the imagination are 
most often called upon to connect with the divinities populating the 
sky realm. These divinities include, in addition to the ancient sky 
powers of great eagle and thunder dragon, the major tutelary deities of 


Fic. 39 


Rocky cairns adorned with 
prayer flags are constructed 
as offerings in honor of the 
indwelling power beings of 
significant “soul mountains” 
of a region, the yiil lha or 
country gods. 
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The Primordial Buddha 
embodies the emptiness of 
the Void out of which all 
forms arise. This state of 
being is known as the truth 
body. 
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tantra, called yidams. Such buddhas demonstrate the means of attain- 
ing enlightenment. They embody clarified mechanisms of mind, speech, 
and body and emerge from the skylike Void, the emptiness of the 
cosmos. This empowered state is full of the purest clear-light energy of 
mind but empty of all illusory forms that the unclarified mechanisms 
of mind habitually construct. Being of the Void’s energy of clear light, 
these buddhas can emanate—transmute—as appropriate, into various 
other tutelary and protective divinities. 

The way by which the power of emptiness is transferred and differ- 
entiated into appropriate forms resembles the branch system of a tree. 
The trunk is the Void’s unity and font of the life force and sentience, 
while the fruit and leaves are its infinite emanations. To the tantric 
understanding, there are levels into which the unstained, clear-light 
mind’s awareness of the Void can manifest or emanate. They are 
described as the Three Bodies (kusum/trikaya). 

The first level is called the truth body (chdku/dharmakaya). Here, the 
Void, the grand unity that is empty of all conventional forms and 
limited conceptions, is signified by a sky-blue Buddha figure in sexual 
union with a white-bodied goddess. They are the Adi Buddha, a vivid 
depiction of the oneness of universal opposites, the primordial reality 
made manifest in primal human fashion. In some tantric traditions the 


primordial buddha is envisioned as holding a bell and thunderbolt 
scepter in crossed hands. This buddha is the Holder of the Thunderbolt 
Scepter (Dorje Chang/Vajradhara). 


The next level of differentiation of the Void’s emptiness manifests 
as five (Sometimes six) interrelated buddha forms visualized as glowing 


rainbow-colored figures, often in union with their respective female 
consorts.”4 These “conqueror” or meditational tantric buddhas are 
emblems of “families” of buddhas, each symbolizing specific enlight- 
ened mental and physical processes. Their sum total is a similarly 


Fic. 41 

Tantric deities, embodying 
various wisdoms and 
energies of the enlightened 
state, are envisioned as 
experiencing great bliss. 
Here, Chenrezi/ 
Avalokiteshvara, the 
embodiment of boundless 
love, is shown in the state 
of being called the adorned 
or enjoyment body. 
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Chenrezi, the bodhisattva of 
Boundless Love, in his active 
one-thousand-armed guise. 
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Chenrezi, the bodhisattva 
of Boundless Love, in his 
placid four-armed guise. 
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shaped being who embodies the Void’s absolute, irreducible essence: 
This is the Diamond Being (Dorje Sempa/Vajrasattva). 

The transcendent buddhas, being composed of colored mind’s light, 
are one step further from the undifferentiated Void and slightly more 
material than the primordial buddha. Their beautiful adornment, their 
bodies of light, and their luscious paradises are signs of their blissful 
state of being. Tibetans thus envision them as having “enjoyment” or 
“adorned bodies” (longku/sambhogakaya), the Adorned or Enjoyment 
Body realm being the name applied to this level of emanation out of 
emptiness. Such is also the state of being of spiritual heroes and 
heroines, (the bodhisattvas), and of the yidam tutelary deities who 
actively lead other beings into their state of enlightenment. Since they 
are composed of the Void’s most subtle vibrations of vitality and 
awareness, they are visible not to the physical eyes but only to the 
inner wisdom eye of the imagination. 

One could say that the Adorned Body state exists for the purpose of 
creating an interplay of the body and the imagination. It potentiates 
the practitioner’s body energies and awareness of mind (the bodymind) 
into an ideal state of acting, expressing, and thinking as possessed by 
that deity. 

The third “body” of tantra is the most accessible expression of the 
Void’s emptiness. This is the Emanation Body (tulku or nirmanakaya). 
It is a living, usually human, form taken by a buddha or bodhisattva’s 
mindstream in order to aid sentient beings on their paths to enlight- 
enment. Many Tibetan lamas (but not all) are considered to be tulku— 
incarnations of enlightened beings. And out of respect for their spiritual 
standing, Tibetans call them rinpoche, “great precious one.” 

Such manifestations (incarnations) of the enlightened mind include 
Sakyamuni Buddha, who lived and taught during the sixth century 
B.C.E. Likewise, there were world-shaping teachers who emanated in 
previous epochs before him, and there are ones yet to come during 
future cycles of the eons. It is said that the historical buddha, Sakyamuni, 
was the fourth in a long line of such teachers who will manifest during 
our world eon. It is said that they appear during times of moral, 
physical, and spiritual degradation to act as an antidote to the suffer- 
ings of samsara (conventional reality). 

In summary, the Three Bodies system outlines how tantric deities 
and reality itself are organized. Out of emptiness comes a primordial 
(buddha) state, which differentiates into five energies and qualities of 
action, expression, and thought; the transcendent buddhas are the 
prime emblems of this transformation. Consider the transcendent 


buddha of our world-reality, Boundless Light. The active emanation of 
this sunset-colored, glowing buddha’s insight and energy is the 
bodhisattva Boundless Love. He embodies love and exists on the Adorned 
Body plane. He takes many forms according to the way his compassion 
needs to manifest. He may be a peaceful and calming four-armed 
youth. He may be the eternally vigilant and exceptionally active eleven- 
headed and thousand-armed deity. This form is incarnate in all the 
Dalai Lamas. His mindstream is even in the Great Black One (Nagpo 
Chenpo/Mahakala), the terrifyingly compassionate dispeller of obstacles 
to enlightenment. Boundless Love watches over the fourth world with 
his savioress emanation, the great goddess Tara (Dé6lma), who, like 
him, emanates into many forms. 

Tibetans live in a reality spiderwebbed by a complex network of 
aboriginal and Buddhist forms and ideas that are woven together by 
intelligence and the imagination. Through deep contemplation and 
rational investigation, the Tibetans have unveiled a vital truth con- 
cerning our place in reality: all beings (divine and ordinary) are inter- 
connected by means of the awareness and energy of mind and body. 
Ultimately, explain the teachings, all forms, energy, and thoughts issue 
out of the emptiness of the Void. 


NAVAJO SPIRITUAL ECOLOGY 


The Navajo universe is alive. It is permeated by subtle life and mind 
power and operates according to a rhythm and order that culminates 
in the ideal conditions of Beauty (hdzhé). All beings (“people”) are 
expressions of and actors in the creation and maintenance of this 
cosmic order. The Navajo—and by extension all human beings—are 
nahoka dine’é, earth-surface walkers. With them in this ideal but change- 
able universe live empowered people, diyin dine’é, the divinities, or 
Holy People. They differ from the earth-surface walkers in having 
complete knowledge of Beauty and being composed exclusively of 
purified (“faultless”) energies (“winds”) of mind and vitality. 
Natural phenomena such as mountains, mesas, canyons, caves, rock 
formations, great rivers, weather conditions, and skylight are the abodes 
of the Holy People. Ancient Anasazi ruins in canyon caves are consid- 
ered the homes of yeis, tutelary Holy People. A sandstone pinnacle in 
Canyon de Chelly, called Spider Rock, is the home of Spider Grand- 
mother. She taught the great goddess Changing Woman how to weave. 
A web of rainbows connects her pinnacle to the canyon walls beyond. 
Spider Grandmother also gave the goddess’s twin sons a magical feather 


FIG. 44 (OVERLEAF) 

Spider Rock, rising out of 
Canyon de Chelly, is the 
earthly dwelling place of 
Spider Grandmother who 
weaves a web of rainbows 
from its pinnacle to the 
canyon walls around it. 
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to protect them on their journey to the sun. The Warrior Twins now 
live atop Navajo Mountain. Interestingly, Navajo Mountain is known 
to be the head of the Earth Woman, essence of the earth. 

The Holy People’s substance and reality are actually of the nature of 
wind and subtlety of light. This puts them beyond the view of normal 
sight—we require “insight” in order to see them. In this pantheon of 
divinities are all the necessary models of the ideal Navajo person. 
Indeed the Holy People are, in many respects, much like the ordinary, 
unempowered Navajos. They are anthropomorphic in appearance, even 
live much as Navajos do. The difference is that they have achieved an 
irreversible and perennial state of divinity. This at-onement with the 
forces, rhythms, and inherent order of the cosmos is hdézh¢, Beauty, 
which includes but is not limited to physical beauty. 

Although we earth-surface walkers cannot travel on spiderweblike 
bridges of rainbows and sunbeams from one plane to the next, or 
appear and disappear at will in our own world, as do the Holy People, 
Navajo philosophers and chanters tell us that we can achieve their 
empowered state through our own efforts. We can develop our imper- 
fect bodyminds to their potential state of Beauty and everlasting life 
because we are of the same stuff as the Holy People. We are all ema- 
nations (to use a Buddhist term) of that oneness and power of Beauty 
permeating the “feet, legs, body, mind, and speech of the earth.” 


DIVINE MODELS 


When Navajos look at their world, they see in it various divinities who 
serve as models of how they should ideally think and act. When they 
visit, for example, sacred Navajo Mountain, they know it to be the head 


| | am the spirit within the earth; 


It is all in Beauty, it is all in 
Beauty, 


It is all in Beauty, it is all in 
Beauty. 


The feet of the earth are my feet; 


It is all in Beauty, it is all in 
Beauty, 


It is all in Beauty, it is all in 
Beauty. 


The legs of the earth are my legs; 


It is all in Beauty, it is all in 
Beauty, 


It is all in Beauty, it is all in 
Beauty. 


The strength of the earth is my 
strength; 


The thoughts of the earth are my 
thoughts; 


The voice of the earth is my voice; 


The feather of the earth is my 
feather; 


All that belongs to the earth 
belongs to me; 


All that surrounds the earth 
surrounds me; 


|, | am the sacred words of the 
earth; 


It is all in Beauty, it is all in 
Beauty, 


It is all in Beauty, it is all in 
Beauty. 


—Navajo Earth Spirit Prayer 
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Navajo Mountain is the 
highest point on the 
reservation. It is considered 
to be the head of Earth 
Woman and the place where 
the Warrior Twins dwell. 
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The Warrior Twins are 
identified by their accesso- 
ries of spiritual warriorship, 
Monster Slayer (TOP) and 
Child Born for Water. 
These reveal the relative 
nature of their powers of 
thought and action. 
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of the Earth Woman, whose persona is intimately connected to the 
Navajos’ mother goddess, Changing Woman, mother of the Warrior 
Twins living at its summit. 

Changing Woman appears in many guises. She has two main as- 
pects: the youthful White Shell (or White Bead) Woman and the 
mature great goddess, Changing Woman (Turquoise Woman). But she 
is also the font out of which “emanate” the four directional Jewel 
Women, and she is spiritually connected to the primal energies and 
elements of Earth Woman, Mountain Woman, Wood Woman, and 
Water Woman. 

In the legendary teachings, Changing Woman’s twin sons, the Warrior 
Twins, who embody the qualities of fierce power and nurturing con- 
cern, are able to emanate into subsidiary forms with other qualities in 
order to accomplish their tasks of dispelling harmful powers from the 
people and their land. The quest by the Twins for transmission of 
spiritual power by their father, the Sun Bearer, is a central metaphor 
for the Navajo’s own journey toward the ideal state of Beauty. 

Changing Woman married Sun Bearer upon attaining puberty. Origi- 
nally an earth-surface walker, he saved the ancestors of the Navajo from 
rising flood waters during their emergence into the present Fifth World. 
The tutelary divinities rewarded him with the task of bearing the fiery 
sun disk from his home in the east to his home in the western reaches 
of the cosmos. In the process he attained the goal of every Navajo, that 
of the everlasting life of the Holy People. As wielder of the sun, he is 
master of the power that pervades all in the phenomenal world, making 
him the appropriate mate for the mother goddess of all life. 

Sun Bearer lives with Changing Woman in their western home. It is 
said to exist on an island somewhere in the Pacific Ocean. On it is a 
glorious circular hoghan constructed out of sunbeams, rainbows, dark 
(rain) clouds, mist, dawn, and twilight. White shell, turquoise, aba- 
lone, and jet adorn its four quadrants and doorways. One expects 
nothing less of the mother goddess and sun father than to go off into 
the sunset, there to live together on a glorious sacred island. Ideal 
surroundings are made for ideal beings.” 

Navajos have other well-defined personifications of their ideal state 
of being in the form of a vivid assembly of helpful and highly active 
Holy People, the yeis. The yeis are like certain buddhas from the 
Adorned Body realm, the Tibetans’ tutelaries or yidams. The yeis serve 
as links between the ultimate, empowered reality and the earth-surface 
reality. Traditionally oriented Navajos see life as a path toward Beauty 
and Everlasting Life through the help of their tutelary deities. 

Although no perfect parallels exist, the similarity of meaning and 


function of the Navajos’ and Tibetans’ ideal beings (deities) is remark- 
able. This unity reveals either a fundamental archetype in all human 
psyches or evidence of an archaic psychocultural system preserved by 
far-flung peoples who have always had it as part of their way of life. 
More than likely, both are true. 

Let’s meet some of these helpful mediators between the ideal and 
ordinary realms of Navajo experience. The most senior Navajo yei is 
Hashch’ééiti’i, Talking God. His honorific title is Yeibichei, Grandfa- 
ther of the Gods, since he is what one might call the executive of the 
council of tutelaries. He is the deity of the east, the dawn. He is the first 
movement of creation, the arising of the morning star and sun’s en- 
ergy, the dawning of reality. As such, Navajos pray to the dawn’s rays 
of light, knowing that they contain the energy and mind of Talking 
God. By thus linking with their main tutelary deity, Navajos take on 
Talking God’s qualities and persona so as to imbue themselves with 
pure mind and Beauty over the course of the day. 

“Talking God,” explains one chanter, is “thought itself.” Navajo 
philosophers recognize that all reality issues first from thought and 
then is made manifest through speech and physical action. As such, 
Talking God is not only the initiator in the creation of reality, he is its 
totality incarnate.” 

Similarly, among Tibetans the executive deity of the tantric Bud- 
dhist mandala universe is enigmatic tutelary known as the Diamond 
Being (Dorje Sempa/Vajrasattva). He embodies the total of the five 
buddha families’ wisdom-energies and is generally positioned in the 
eastern quarter of the tantric mandala, “fused,” as it were, with the 
Unshakeable One, the transcendent buddha of the east. In some tantric 
systems the Diamond Being completely replaces the Unshakeable One 
as the bearer of the wisdom-energy of the east. This substitution is 
understandable, since both are members of the eastern dorje family 
whose tutelary deities possess the combined powers of the dawn and 
the diamond (or thunderbolt), after which the family is named.”* 

These beings and symbols demonstrate the importance of the east 
and particularly of the dawn’s initial bright light of awakening after a 
long, dark night of the spirit. The dorje family of buddhas, bodhisattvas, 
tutelary divinities, and protectors are the most powerful of the five 
tantric buddha families. They wield the energy of the beginning and 
ending phases of mental action. The Unshakeable One signifies the 
awakening of enlightened consciousness, while the Diamond Being is 
its culmination as the model of the fully developed bodymind of the 
tantric practitioner. Thus, the central significance of the Diamond 
Being is closely linked to that quality of light and mind rising 
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Talking God, the supreme 
tutelary deity of Navajo 
Spirituality. 
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Unadorned mask of Talking 
God. 
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The Diamond Being, 
shown with consort, 
embodies the incisive mind 
of enlightenment. 
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The buddha of Boundless 
Life, Tsepame/Amitayus 
balances the Diamond 
Being’s incisiveness of 
mind by means of the 
wisdom-energy associated 
with creating and 
maintaining life. 
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unshakeably and dawnlike out of the void of the cosmos and into the 
reality of the ordinary world.” 

The Diamond Being serves Buddhists most immediately as the em- 
blem of the process of spiritual purification and restoration. Deep 
identification with him, by means of a daily set of systematic practices, 
will, it is said, reverse the effects of infringements on tantric vows, as 
well as purifying destructive mental tendencies. 

The Diamond Being is, in all essential respects, the Tibetan equivalent 
of the grandfather of the Navajo tutelary divinities. He is the incisive 
power of the east who wields the diamond thunderbolt of wisdom-energy 
for the betterment of all beings. He is the buddha associated with igniting 
action toward enlightenment. He is the model state toward which all 
practitioners strive, symbolized by his white (actually transparent) body 
that glows with the clear light of the mind and the energy of enlighten- 
ment. He is the model buddha of transformation. 

In both traditions this initiator divinity is of such prominence 
because in order to realize the goal of living an effective spiritual life, 
one must properly begin the journey. The light at the start of the day, 
the urge to spring into life, the spring at the beginning of the cycle of 
the year are all evidence of this axiom encoded as Talking God and 
Diamond Being. Not surprisingly it is Talking God who, during the 
Night Way ceremony, oversees the initiation of Navajos into the trans- 
formative path of Navajo religion. Similarly, tantric practitioners often 
take initiation in the Diamond Being’s tantra as preliminary to further 
practices of tantric Buddhism. 

The psychospiritual significance of the dawn was eloquently de- 
scribed by the Tibetan master Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche in his 
teachings on inner Asian spiritual warriorship.”® He likened the heroic 
journey toward the mind’s primordial ground to the “dawn of the 
Great Eastern Sun.” He explained: “The way of the Great Eastern Sun 
is based on seeing that there is a natural source of radiance and 
brilliance in this world—which is the innate wakefulness of human 
beings. .. . The basis of the Great Eastern Sun vision is realizing that 
the world is clean and pure to begin with. There is no problem with 
cleaning things up if we realize that we are just returning them to their 
natural, original state.... ” 

But just as the sun always rises, it also sets. And this inexorable 
movement operates within each bodymind and is symbolized by the 
partnership of deities of east and west. As such, the Diamond Being’s 
incisive clarity of mind is complemented by another esoteric tutelary 
of supreme importance in Tibetan spiritual life. Residing in the western 
quarter of the mandala is Boundless Life (Tsepame/Amitayus), an as- 


pect of the buddha of Boundless Light and co-emanation with Bound- 
less Love. Tsepame’s role as the buddha of Boundless Life is invoked 
during frequent long-life empowerment rites known as tsewang, as well 
as by offerings at shrines bearing his and other long-life divinities’ 
images. Boundless Life’s western realm, the land of sunset, is a place 
of abundant light, sustained life, and boundless compassion. 

We can confidently compare the unified mindstream of the buddhas 
of Boundless Life and Boundless Love with the nurturing and loving 
qualities of the Navajos’ Calling God. 

For the Navajo, the role of psychospiritual nurturer, harvest-bringer, 
and protector of life and home is held by Calling God. He is the 
complementary, supportive energy, thought, and action to the extro- 
verted leadership qualities of Talking God. He is Talking God’s con- 
stant companion in sacred narratives and ritual. He is the warm glow 
of the west balancing the brilliance of the east. He is (in body color) 
the warm yellowness of life compared to the icy whiteness of active 
mind. (In Navajo symbolism yellow is the supporter/nurturer, and 
white, the initiator. In tantric symbolism red is the color of its buddha 
of nurture, Boundless Life, while white is the color of the initiator, the 
Diamond Being). 

The metaphor of the rising and setting sun—the active, motion- 
filled times of the solar cycle—is perfect to describe the journey of life. 
Sunset is a contemplative time, a time for pulling thoughts, feelings, 
daily actions, and people together—a time for “living,” as the Navajo 
explain. According to this interpretation, the dawn reality of Talking 
God is one of “thinking”—the dawning of awareness—while the twi- 
light is the time of coming together and living, based on the harvest 
of seeds germinated by thought. Indeed, the divinities of sunrise and 
sunset of the Navajos and Tibetans are compelling symbols of this 
axiom of nature. 

We’ll return to this comparison several times along the way, as we 
delve ever deeper into their roles in the circle of the spirit. 


A UNIVERSAL SPIRITUAL ECOLOGY 


The pantheons of both traditions express the seamless oneness of 
things, differentiated into anthropomorphic and dialectically opposed 
qualities and powers. Western scholars have named this most universal 
of spiritual systems pantheism. Pantheism is the highly practical expres- 
sion of all the interlocking, interconnected, “real” energies of the 
phenomenal world, which naturally issue out of the source at the 
primordial ground of reality. The theism in pantheism signifies that 
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Calling God balances the 
leadership and mental 
qualities of Talking God 
with the power of bestowing 
life, harvest, and shelter. 
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All things are tied together. 
When you cut the trees, 
whose roots connect with 
everything, you must ask its 
forgiveness or a star will fall 
out of the sky. 


—Lacandon Maya Indian elder 
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these natural quanta are stylized into deity symbols for convenience’s 
sake, never forgetting, however, that they are all aspects of the One. 
Pantheism provides a reasonable and natural way of comprehending 
reality. Seeing reality in this holistic way teaches that we—all beings 
and phenomena—are connected by subtle qualities of mind and vital- 
ity and by a more obvious physical network founded upon biological 
symbiosis. And we are also linked by a pervasive system of actions and 
their resultant effects. These are like the complex pathways in a spider’s 
web or the moving, concentric waves produced in a pond when a rock 
is thrown into its center. We are all—humans, animals, and noncorporeal 
beings—subject to the processes of this universal law of cause and 
effect, which has been best explained by the Buddhist understanding 
known as karma in Sanskrit and Jey in Tibetan. 

Karma refers to the total state of one’s life system, which is inextri- 
cably linked with those of all other thinking and feeling (“sentient”) 
beings. One’s karma (Tibetans blithely call it “luck”) is a fluid, ever- 
changing matrix of interlocking causes and effects in which one’s 
fortunes rise and fall according to the results of one’s and others’ 
thoughts and actions. Its effects manifest either immediately or, as is 
most often the case, much later down the line in terms of years, 
generations (to the Navajo way of thinking),”” and lifetimes (to the 
Buddhist understanding). 

Ask any Tibetan or traditional Navajo about one’s place in the 
scheme of things, and the answer will inevitably be that we must act, 
speak, and think respectfully and reasonably toward others. The Na- 
vajo say that we are all “people”: earth-surface walkers, swimmers, 
crawlers, flyers, and sky and water people. Tibetans know that we are 
humans, animals, worldly gods and demi-gods, ghosts and hell beings, 
and a host of aboriginal earth powers. Regardless of category or descrip- 
tion, we are all inextricably connected through a system of actions and 
their effects, which can go according to cosmic order or fall out of 
synchrony with it. 

To really know one’s connection with the ultimate scheme of things 
brings humility, a sense of responsibility, and a certain composure. It 
also brings a quality that in the neurotic state of imbalance manifests 
as a passionate desire to possess or control people and events. But in 
the balanced bodymind it is the purified version of passion, which is 
“co-passion”: compassion. When one lives with Tibetans and Navajo 
Indians for extended periods, one notices these positive qualities very 
clearly in them. The personalities of both exude reasonability and 
measured and thoughtful consideration toward others. True under- 


standing of one’s connection with the scheme of things inevitably 
yields such qualities. 

I once had the good fortune of attending a talk by the late scientist 
and humanitarian, Buckminster Fuller. Already an old man, he re- 
flected on the deepest lessons he had learned from life and said that 
he believed the primal quality of the universe to be “mind and love.””8 

Like Fuller, great Navajo and Tibetan philosophers and visionary 
travelers relied on more than faith to come to the identical conclusion. 
They all were, and still are, spiritual scientists. As such, they operate 
by means of a partnership between inspiration and experimentation, 
contemplation and reason. To know the true nature of things requires 
an understanding of the connection between the most ephemeral and 
subtle processes of mind (that is, the complete mind, which includes 
the awareness and the heart) and the external physical reality that both 
affects and derives from the causes of mind and love. 

After centuries of spiritual scientific inquiry and practice, Navajos 
and Tibetans have come to the same basic understanding of the link 
between the psychic and the physical, 2? the noumenon and the phenom- 
enon. By imaging idealized deity personas from their respective con- 
cepts of the infinite, Tibetans and Navajos are aided in forming mental 
and experiential connections between these two levels of reality. 

Having explored, up to this point, the outer and intermediate levels 
of spirit in the sacred world, we now approach its heart, its essence, 
which both traditions describe as the “light of mind” that is carried on 
the subtle wings of “divine wind.” 
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Navajo symbolize the cosmic 
energy of Holy Wind in the 
form of a holy person with 

horns of power and a 
whirlwind headdress. 
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Everywhere there is a sense of wind as a 
creative spirit, an invisible force exercizing, 
in the modern parlance, a genetic influence. 


—Lyall Watson 


por has it that during the thir- 
teenth century a divine wind churned up by the Shinto divinities of 
Japan destroyed a fleet of warships sent from Korea by the Mongol 
emperor Kublai Khan. Six hundred years later, young Japanese aviators 
called themselves Kamikaze, the divine wind, in identification with the 
same purpose. Kami are aboriginal Japanese versions of the elemental 
powers permeating all phenomena. Kazi, the wind, is the subtle yet 
powerful source of the mind-energies of those powers. 

Similarly, Navajos and Tibetans, indeed most of the intact indig- 
enous cultures of humankind, know the essence of life and basis of 
thought to be the subtle vibration of energies that manifest externally 
as the breath. Not only do the earth and sky breathe with the gales and 
jetstream, and the body with its breaths, but there is a special, much 
more subtle form of circulatory wind that Tibetans refer to as lung 
(pronounced loong) and the Navajos, nifchi’i. The Chinese call it chi, 
while in India it is prana. For all, it is the most subtle breath of life and 
the vehicle of the mind of humans as well as all beings existing within 
all phenomena. As,such, the breaths of animals and plants, earth and 
sky, and individual bodymind are conceived by Tibetans and Navajos 
to be composed of the same vibratory energy. 


Both traditions recognize that subtle wind power is the basis of life 
and of the “light” of awareness. By way of analogy, the wind of life is 
like an electric current’s amperage—its power. Without amperage the 
voltage cannot travel along a wire to do its work. Likewise the voltage 
of thought cannot proceed without the subtle wind of life to support it. 


WIND AND MIND IN NAVAJO REALITY 


Wind and light: the Navajo envision them existing together as colored 
mists. An old-time chanter and philosopher explained to the Franciscan 
scholar of Navajo religion Father Berard Haile that when the first cloud 
or mist of light formed at the beginning of the creation of the First 
World, it turned into different colors, while a wind of the same color 
issued from it.*° First there was Black Wind then Blue Wind then Yellow 
Wind then White wind, and finally a Many-Colored Wind. “These were 
... made for the people of the earth, and each of these is a holy time 
of the day from which comes certain powers,” explained the old chanter. 

Some chanters explain that it all began when a dark mist first 
formed. It was like a black rain cloud, full of potential for creating life 
on earth. Other chanters describe the first light as white, not unlike the 
Tibetan description of the primal mind’s light.3! These combinations 
of mists of wind and light are said to distill into a glittering array of 
all four colors, which one chanter called the Rainbow of the Earth. 

Seen in the Navajo way, the world is a sacred array of rainbow- 
colored lights to the cardinal directions arising then fading one into 
the other and, finally, into a distillation of all the colors. Along with 
the light come colored winds associated with each kind of light. Light 
and wind are for the Navajo the most subtle forms of energy perme- 
ating the cosmos. 

From the winds and lights come life. An aged chanter explained 
through vivid metaphor that the mists of wind and light of the four 
directions merged by “laying on top of each other, like intercourse 
. .. [and] the Supreme Sacred Wind was created. . . . This Supreme 
Sacred Wind lived in light and black clouds or mists in space.” This 
transformation actually proceeds in both directions where the Supreme 
Sacred, or “Holy,” Wind both creates and may be derived from all 
phenomena—be they mists, mountains, or humanity. 

The Navajo know nitchi’i to be the wind energy that animates and 
coordinates all actions, expressions, and mental events. It is the most 
all-pervading of substances. It is distributed in all the inner beings who 
live within all phenomena and “causes them to breathe.” The sacred 
mountains that define today’s Navajo land are the products and reposi- 


It is done. The Wind has 
entered at their heads and 
come out through their toes 
and fingers. 

Look at the ends of your 
fingers and you can see the 
mark of the wind where it 
whirled through. 

While all the divine ones 
stood around in a circle, 
Nitchi’i, the Wind, gave to the 
new forms the breath of life. 
The Rock Crystal Boy gave 
them mind, That Which 
Stands Within us, clear as 
crystal. The Grasshopper Girl 
gave them voices. 


—Adapted from Dark Circle 
of Branches by Laura Armer 
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tories of Holy Wind. While these massive conglomerates of earth and 
rock are home to a great range of animals and plants and are possessed 
of an inherent physical power due to their height and mineral content, 
they are much more than their forms. They are also filled with a 
fundamental kind of power, as they are the dwelling places of Holy 
People. And it is through them that the mountain breathes, thinks, 
protects, and is alive. 

The indwelling Holy People of mountains and most natural phe- 
nomena have “wind souls” and vital winds of such excellence and 
purity that the Navajo say they are “without faults.” Although earth- 
surface walkers are composed of the same kinds of winds as the Holy 
People, our inner winds are not yet fully without faults. We are still 
unempowered, blocked from realizing our own “diyinity”—spiritual 
power—and lack full knowledge of what it means to be Holy People. 

The winds that course through the mountain (its wind soul) are 
seedlike emanations of the parent body of Holy Wind. While Navajo 
chanters and philosophers may differ in particulars, there is general 
agreement concerning the basic process behind the animating winds 
of mountain and bodymind. But to explore properly this most subtle 
level of Navajo reality, we will begin at a level between material form 
and the innate winds of life and mind. 

Within each holy mountain, indeed within every significant envi- 
ronmental feature and being—is bigistiin, the inlying form. Chanters 
and philosophers tell us that in ancient times all beings, such as plants, 
animals, clouds, lightning, stars, and so forth, had a visible, partly 
human-shaped form. This form can now be seen only through the 
powers of the imagination. Gary Snyder calls this mental ability 
“innerstanding”: seeing the inner nature of things. The Navajo 
innerstand that certain Holy People were placed in these natural phe- 
nomena in order to coordinate the phenomena’s powers, thus the real 
sense of the often-heard comment, “The inlying form lives and breathes 
for them, it is just like a real, breathing human.” The inner forms are 
“dressed” in the physical attributes of the mountains and give each 
mountain its unique character. Different ceremonial lineages assign 
different inner forms, but all serve the same purpose, of maintaining 
proper balance and synchrony in the Navajo sacred environment. 

While inner forms are known to exist in all sacred places, the four 
cardinal mountains have particularly important beings in residence. 
Let’s first consider the most important of the four sacred mountains, 
Blanca Peak (Sisnaajini), or East Mountain. | 

East Mountain is a distinctive, snowcapped, pine- and fir-clothed 
peak in the southern Rockies of Colorado. It is considered the “leader 


mountain,” because it stands as the holy mountain of the east, the 
place of beginnings, the dawn. It is associated with the guiding light 
of the day and the qualities that dawn universally signifies. 

As with all significant Navajo mountains, East Mountain was created 
and fastened firmly to the earth by the first people to emerge into the 
Fifth World. According to a splendid Night Way narrative of the cre- 
ation of the Fifth World collected by Washington Matthews at the end 
of the nineteenth century,** East Mountain is fixed to the earth by a 
bolt of lightning—a “thunderbolt”—whose intense light and quality of 
energy is most appropriate to that of the dawn. 

East Mountain is dressed in sacred white shells, white lightning, 
white corn, dark clouds (dark with moisture and procreative potential), 
and the dark thundercloud’s hard-driving “he-rain.” At the summit 
two eggs of the white rock pigeon (the mountain’s native bird) sit in 
a bowl made of white shell. Instead of a warm abdomen of a pigeon 
to incubate and hatch the eggs, a sacred buckskin is used as a cover, 


FIG, 53 

The sacred mountain of the 
east as envisioned by Navajo 
artist Harrison Begay. 
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The Navajo sacred 
mountain of the south 
(Mount Taylor), situated in 
central New Mexico. 
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much as it covered the white and yellow corn ears that were trans- 
formed into First Man and First Woman in the previous world-reality. 
Just as the Wind Divinity breathed life and mind into the corn ears, 
so too are the “in-standing wind soul” of the rock pigeon and the 
sacred mountain breathed into the eggs. 

Existing within the four sacred mountains are their indwelling 
(inlying) forms. The inlying forms have been compellingly visualized 
by the contemporary Navajo artist Harrison Begay in his series of 
paintings, The Four Sacred Mountains. 

Begay includes representative wild animals and medicinal plants on 
the white-shell-covered flanks of the mountain. Above the mountain 
floats a dark thundercloud, and above it, a black thunderer—one of 
four that bring life-giving rains and embody the raw powers of the 
Upper Life (the sky). The thunderer of dark cloud and pollen is adorned 
with eagle feathers and all forms of lightning. A major lightning bolt 
issues from the feet of the thunderer and pierces East Mountain, fixing 
it firmly to the earth. 

The large size of the indwelling divinities of East Mountain— 
Rock Crystal Boy and Rock Crystal Girl—indicates their relative impor- 
tance. Begay chose to depict them as realistic human youths in pre- 
nineteenth-century dress. But in the mind’s eye of the chanters and 
philosophers, their bodies are constituted of rock crystal. This is only 
natural, since the mind is considered clear as crystal, and east is the 
direction of “thought itself.” The divinities sprinkle corn pollen onto 
the slopes of the mountain, blessing this apex of the earth’s surface. 


Thus, these indwelling forms of East Mountain empower the moun- 
tain, which, in turn, watches over the earth-surface people. That these 
divinities are of both sexes reflects a fundamental tenet of Navajo 
philosophy. They express the unity of complementary energies and are 
manifestations of the two primal winds composing Holy Wind. 

South Mountain, Mount Taylor, is an enormous, extinct volcano 
located between Albuquerque and Gallup, New Mexico. The Night Way 
narrative relates: “The mountain to the south they fastened to the 
earth with a great stone knife, thrust through from top to bottom. They 
adorned it with turquoise, with dark mist, she-rain, and all different 
kinds of wild animals. On its summit they placed a dish of turquoise; 
in this they put two eggs of the bluebird, which they covered with 
sacred buckskin . . . and over all they spread a covering of blue sky. The 
Boy Who Carries One Turquoise and the Girl Who Carries One Grain 
of Corn were put into the mountain to dwell.” 

West Mountain, San Francisco Peaks, another extinct volcano, tow- 
ers over Flagstaff, Arizona. Matthews’s Navajo narrator continues: “The 
mountain of the west they fastened to the earth with a sunbeam. They 
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The Navajo sacred 
mountain of the West (San 
Francisco Peaks), situated 
in north central Arizona. 
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adorned it with haliotis shell, with black clouds, he-rain, yellow corn, 
and all sorts of wild animals. They placed a dish of haliotis shell on the 
top, and laid in this two eggs of the yellow warbler, covering them with 
sacred buckskins. . . . Over all they spread a yellow cloud, and they sent 
White Corn Boy and Yellow Corn Girl to dwell there.” 

North Mountain is Hesperus Peak, a prominent snowcapped summit 
in the San Juan Range of the Rockies of southern Colorado. On clear 
days it can be seen floating above the northern reaches of the Navajos’ 
land. The Night Way describes it in this manner: “The mountain of the 
north they fastened with a rainbow. They adorned it with black beads, 
with the dark mist, with different kinds of plants, and many kinds of 
wild animals. On its top they placed two eggs of the blackbird, over 
which they laid a sacred buckskin. Over all they spread a covering of 
darkness. Lastly, they put the Pollen Boy and Grasshopper Girl in the 
mountain to dwell there.”** 

Anthropomorphic forms are used by the Navajo to symbolize the 
deeper reality of phenomena, such as mountains, because these physi- 
cal forms share the same subtle stuff that gives life and thought to 
human beings. To the Navajo, our inner winds and mind are the 
critical factors linking us to the cosmos and the means by which we 
establish a harmonious relationship with it. Providing human forms to 
the indwelling powers reinforces this relationship and makes identifi- 
cation easier with one’s universe, much like relating to another human 
being. 


THE CIRCLE OF NAVAJO REALITY 


Envision a great, snowcapped mountain with an overwhelming pres- 
ence. It is dawn and the mountain glows with incandescent light. Rings 
of multicolored rainbow light are being emitted in waves from the base 
of the mountain, much like the eddies produced by a rock thrown into 
a pond. From the outer ring rises a rainbow pathway that goes directly 
to the mountain’s lofty summit. 

The three rings of rainbow light on the circle of Navajo reality’s 
layout (see diagram at right) refer to natural phenomena (mountains, 
cardinal horizon lights, humans, animals, plants, and celestial bodies) 
and their indwelling, “spiritual” forms and energies. Their degree of 
subtlety of form and energetic quality increase toward the center, 
much as the strength of an onion increases toward its core. Rising at 
the center of the circle is the metaphysical mountain. It symbolizes the 
unity of these levels of reality and of the holy wind of life and universal 
mind that are united at its base. All aspects of Navajo reality arise from 


the abiding state of Beauty (the mountain’s summit). The rainbow path 
signifies the journey of the Navajo spiritual hero(ine) into the state of 
Beauty and his or her return as an empowered being to teach the sacred 
ways learned from the Holy People. 

The Navajo understand all phenomenal, material reality to have its 
origin in the partnership of nifchi’i, Holy Wind, and ntsehakéés, Uni- 
versal Mind, which permeate the cosmos and are themselves expres- 
sions of its Beauty. But to gain an understanding of their view of reality 
let’s explore it, level by level, from the more familiar outside grounds 
inward, toward the center of the circle of Navajo reality. 

As in the case of the four sacred, cardinal mountains, Navajos know 
all outer forms—phenomena—to be vessels or dressing for indwelling 
power beings. Outer forms abide at the outer ring of the circle of 
Navajo reality and do not possess life or mind. These qualities manifest 
at deeper levels of reality. 

At the second level from the outside of the circle we encounter the 
bigistiin, the inlying forms, or indwellers, of the outer phenomena. 
They are considered to be divine by nature, as they are empowered with 
the sacred knowledge and are “without fault,” due to the purity of their 
inner winds. They exist in a state of Sa’ah Naghai, “everlasting life” FIG. 56 
founded upon Beauty (Bik’eh H6zh@). We earth-surface walkers are not Circle of Navajo reality. 


RAINBOW PATH: 
Upper: Journey into Beauty 
Lower: Empowered Return to Ordinary 
Reality by the Benevolent Chantway Hero(ine) 
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yet so empowered and so strive to gain their knowledge and state of 
being through restorative rituals that lead from disorder into the fun- 
damental order of beauty. 

The indwellers derive their vitality and consciousness from their 
inner winds. Father Berard Haile termed these fundamental winds the 
“wind soul.” The wind soul composes the bisizinii, the “instanding 
one,” located at the third level into the circle of Navajo reality. The 
wind soul’s character is not fixed. It is said that after Dawn Woman 
sends the basic wind soul into a baby’s body, other winds may be 
dispatched later to aid in its maturation. 

Some accounts express the winds’ origin in the four primal elements 
(earth, water, fire, and air) and the four cardinal light phenomena.* 
Others say that the vibratory force issues from two paired primal winds, 
Inaudible and Smooth Wind, which are mystically known as Sa’ah 
Naghai Wind and Bik’eh Hozho Wind. The Navajo theory of concep- 
tion teaches that the father contributes Sa’ah Naghai Wind and the 
mother, Bik’eh Ho’zho’ Wind. From the union come various forms of 
bodymind winds. These include Little Wind, which arises at the mo- 
ment of conception. It gives the fetus its movement, breath, and life: 
the vital force. Sometime near the moment of birth, another type of 
wind (or group of colored winds) enters the baby.*° It provides cogni- 
tion and all the necessary higher faculties for coordinating the complex 
processes of the bodymind. 

Father Berard’s main Navajo consultant, Tall Mustache, explained 
that there are certain beneficial winds that make for a good wind soul. 
They include the four colored cardinal winds and Inaudible and Smooth 
winds. They are called right-handed winds, for they turn clockwise 
around their center (one’s right hand faces the center when walking in 
a clockwise manner). Some winds are left-handed; they spin counter- 
clockwise—anti-sunwise—and therefore go against the proper scheme 
of things. These include whirlwinds and cyclones. They too can enter 
the bodymind, but they cause illness and madness. 

Navajo philosophers provided to Father Berard some vivid examples 
of the identity of the inner winds. In one scheme the cardinal light 
phenomena of east and north have Dawn Woman and Darkness Man 
as their inlying forms. Dawn Woman is a daughter of the divinity 
White Wind, thus receiving White Wind as her wind soul. Darkness 
Man is the son and recipient of the Dark Wind (of protective power). 

White Wind is a particularly desirable wind soul. It is, according to 
another scheme, the wind soul of Changing Woman, the Great God- 
dess. In one account, the white wind of Dawn Woman’s father is united 
with the white wind of her mother, Earth Woman, to give Dawn 


Woman a completely white wind soul. At maturity she becomes im- 
pregnated by Sky Man and gives birth to Talking God. As a result, both 
Dawn Woman and Talking God are said to “breathe by means of white 
wind.” Both mother and son are therefore of the realm of the white 
wind and white light; they are of the dawn and the east. Dawn Woman 
is the distributor and final repository of the wind souls of living 
phenomena (“people”), while Talking God is the initiator and overseer 
of the progress of the lives of the people. This is the essence of the 
whiteness of dawn. It is the beginning of awareness, the initiating time 
of the day and of the cycle of life—the moment of awakening to one’s 
connection with the nature of things. 

At the basis of the white (indeed, all the colored winds of the wind 
soul) are the two primary winds mentioned earlier: Inaudible Wind and 
Smooth Wind. Tall Mustache described Inaudible Wind as that “which 
in summer at times blows inaudibly with a cool breeze, even in hot 
weather.” Smooth Wind appears “when it is cold and there is a warm 
breeze.” Tall Mustache indicated that Inaudible Wind was to be the 
wind soul standing within the wind chief of the east, White Wind, the 
father and grandfather of Dawn Woman and Talking God. Inaudible 
Wind, in turn, was considered to be Sa’ah Naghai Boy—Everlasting Life 
Boy. He is the force of life. His inseparable partner is Bik’eh H6zho 
Girl—Beauty Girl. She is associated with the warm breeze of Smooth 
Wind and embodies knowledge of the nature of things.’ 

Inaudible Wind and Smooth Wind are the links between humans 
and the Holy People. Tall Mustache considered both winds to be 
“absolutely without meanness,” without faults, impeccable. White Wind, 
the progenitor wind divinity of Dawn Woman and Talking God, has 
Inaudible Wind as his inner wind principle; thus, he too is absolutely 
without meanness. To be totally impeccable in one’s thoughts and 
actions, that is, to live into old age spiritually renewed according to the 
principles of Beauty is to realize the total absence of meanness and 
rancor in one’s life. In this way, one takes on the qualities of the Holy 
People that are already there as a potential in one’s bodymind (its wind 
soul’s inventory of winds). 

This plurality of winds may at first seem dauntingly complex, but 
to the Navajo mind it is readily reconciled. Seven winds, four winds, 
two winds—they all emanate from the same wind, Holy Wind. Not 
long ago a Navajo philosopher observed, “They are just one. The one 
standing within us by means of which we talk is ‘just one.’ It derives 
from them. They are just one but are called by different names.” And 
a contemporary of his offered “We breathe by means of just one, 
although we breathe by means of four.”** 
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The Navajo understanding of Holy Wind was effectively summed up 
by the anthropologist James K. McNeley: 


The Holy Wind Spirit—who is the means of knowledge and life— 
was placed in the four directions, from where it entered into the 
Holy People who were later assigned to dwell within the natural 
phenomena of this world. All elements of the natural world... are 
animated by indwelling holy spirits and . . . given life and the 
capacity for thought and action by the powers of the Wind Spirit. 
Thus the earth, the sky, the stars, the moon, the mountains 
marking the Navajo lands, the waters, animals, plants, and the 
people of this world are all attributed with the capacity for 
thought and for communicating with one another by means of 
the all-pervading wind-spirit which is the common medium for 
thought. Both human and nonhuman thinking is conscious and 
is of the same fundamental nature, although human thinking 
lacks the full knowledge which characterizes the holy people. 
Human thought is guided and strengthened by the superior 
thought of these holy ones.°*? 


Through the acquisition of such knowledge, Navajos become aware 
of their profound connection with Holy Wind, the stuff of life, speech, 
and thought. Through knowledge of the winds that unite all beings, 
the Navajo awaken to the ineffable connection between the individual 
and the greater cosmos. Grey Mustache, a highly respected elder chanter, 
imparted to his Anglo-American student, John Farella, the following 
words during their last meeting before his death: “The question about 
these things and all else will ultimately be questions of kinship; how 
we are related in the beginning.”*° Grey Mustache understood that to 
comprehend reality we must understand our connection with things 
on their most fundamental level. Seeing reality as founded upon Holy 
Wind and Universal Mind, in a naturally ordered scheme, gives the 
Navajo people a sense of harmony, centeredness, and wholeness in 
their lives. 

At the heart of the circle of Navajo reality is the font of the winds 
and of mind. The union of Holy Wind (Supreme Sacred Wind) and 
Universal Mind is not a creator principle (that exoteric notion that 
Judeo-Christians attribute to their esoteric godhead principle). Nilchi’i, 
Holy Wind, is a glittering, pulsating, breathing fusion of all the animat- 
ing and enlivening energies of a living cosmos. It is the power behind 
Ntsehakéés, the Universal Mind permeating all the elements and phe- 
nomena of the cosmos. Together they compose the state of being 
known as h6ézhé, Beauty, signified by the summit of the sacred peak. 

Finally, our diagram envisions the Navajo spiritual hero(ine)’s jour- 


ney to Beauty along a rainbow trail. The upper trail leads from the 
realm of phenomena (the outer ring of the circle) to the summit of the 
central mountain. It is like the rainbow trail that led the Warrior 
Twins, the adolescent sons of Changing Woman, on their journey to 
empowerment by their father, the Sun Bearer. But, like the Warrior 
Twins, on gaining empowerment one must return to the phenomenal, 
the ordinary world, in order to bring sacred wisdom and practices back 
for the benefit of others. The return is symbolized by the lower band 
of the rainbow trail. It leads from the Beauty of the summit back to the 
potential Beauty of the hero(ine)’s world.*} 


WIND AND MIND IN TIBETAN REALITY 


To Tibetans, wind is one of the essential building blocks of reality and 
is seen on different levels according to one’s understanding. In its 
grossest, external guise, wind blows prayer flags, known as windhorses, 
into frenzied rainbows against deep blue skies.*” This character of wind 
suggests the force and speed of the wild horse that is one’s powerful 
but unclarified “samsaric” mind. Like the wild horse, this mind is not 
yet trained. But when taught to be ridden by the “whip of compassion- 
ate method,” it achieves universal wisdom and brings wealth, health, 
and blessings like the wish-fulfilling jewels on its saddle. This kind of 
wind links one’s gross mind with one’s fortune, or “luck,” and places 
the bodymind on the path of tashi deley, “auspicious good fortune.” 

Accompanying the windhorse image are texts that often invoke the 
most important tantric buddhas and bodhisattvas by means of sacred 
syllables, or mantras. Mantras are specialized verbalizations that draw 
upon the power of the breath to aid in setting up an appropriate state 
of bodymind for receiving blessings and for taking on qualities of a 
particular tutelary divinity. After the mantras come printed requests 
for the continued prosperity and longevity of the individual who 
sponsors the raising of the flags. Consider the message on one such 
prayer flag: “May the life-force, body, strength, windhorse, longevity, 
religious merit, and reputation increase! Victory to the [protector/ 
warrior] gods!” Another kind of windhorse flag, dedicated to the epic 
warrior god of aboriginal Tibet, Gesar of Ling, contains the following 
inscription: “Master of the flag of glory of the windhorse, great king 
of the warrior gods and subduer of demons, best of men, Gesar, be 
venerated! .. . Be our mighty Po-Lha [every Tibetan’s personal male 
protective divinity]! Raise the wind pillar to the sky, pull up the mu 
rope of long life [the subtle, rainbowlike cord connecting realized 
beings to the sky].”* 
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FIG. 57 

Prayer flags, imprinted with 
invocations, prayers, and 
images of spiritual animals, 
symbolize the indelible 
connection in the Tibetan 
mind between wind and 
mind. 
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A pillar of wind and a cord of rainbow light are the links between 
finite earth beings and the infinity of the sky. Clearly, the sense of 
wind used here goes beyond a physical current of air. On a deeper, 
more subtle plane, windhorse implies the more essential kind of en- 
ergy—that of a wind of ebullience, a wind of delight and brilliance that 
infuses and circulates throughout one’s bodymind. 

According to Trungpa Rinpoche, the wind principle is the energy of 
“basic goodness” that “can actually radiate tremendous power in your 
life.” He goes on to observe that the basic goodness coming from 
directly living in tune with the cosmos “can be ridden, which is the 
principle of the horse. By following the disciplines of warriorship .. . 
you can harness the wind of goodness. In some sense the horse is never 
tamed... but you can invoke and provoke the uplifted energy of basic 
goodness in your life.”** | 

For Tibetans, all thoughts, verbalizations, and actions have wind at 
their foundation. This wind is the energy that controls the bodymind’s 
totality: the outer, physical body and the inner, energy-composed, 
subtle body. The subtle body cannot readily be measured by techno- 
logical means, as it is composed of a very fine vibratory energy that 
flows through equally subtle channels. This energy is measured best— 
in fact, only—by the meter of the inner eye since it is invisible to our 
clouded sense faculties. The Tibetans envision the subtle, indwelling 
body as having a humanoid form, particularly when it is transmuted 
into a form of a deity during meditative practices. Similarly, the Na- 
vajos view their “inlying forms”’—the subtle bodies of essentially all 
their phenomena—as having divine humanoid shapes. They are, for 
both, convenient “re-presentations” of the most subtle wind energies. 

Wind is considered the breath of life and carrier of the mind in both 
of Tibet’s systems of the soul: the aboriginal (B6n) and the Buddhist. 
The former system, their first cognitive paradigm, is still widespread 
among traditional, rural Tibetans. Here, the sentient being is consid- 
ered to be a composite of subtle and all-pervasive vibratory forces that 
create life and thought. Underlying one’s being or aliveness is the vital 
force called sok. This is the energy of vitality that creates gross physical 
movement and flows with the breath. It is a windlike, vibratory energy, 
having the heart as its source, and it penetrates the entire body. Its loss 
is the equivalent of what we call death. (Sok thus compares well with 
the Navajo idea of Little Wind.) The sok provides the basis of life for 
its mental partner, the Ja. 

La is a type of consciousness principle originating in the most subtle 
vibratory energies permeating the body and the breath. But it is also 
quite separate from its bodily basis, being a principle of consciousness 


that need not remain resident in the body for gross life to continue. 
Its continued absence, however, generally results in serious illness that 
must be cured through ritual means, commonly known as “calling the 
soul.” This is an essential procedure, as a wandering la causes uncon- 
sciousness, then, should it remain lost, physical death. Similarly, since 
the la-sok combination has a certain inherent duration of existence, 
ceremonies may be held to “hold back the life” in the current body.** 
These ceremonies were originally the provenance of the shen, indig- 
enous shaman-practitioners of the ancient Bén religion. Their Bud- 
dhist spiritual counterparts, the ngagpas, or tantric “spell masters,” are 
the specialists currently called in for the purpose.* 

In addition to being able to move away from the body, the la is 
capable of simultaneously residing in more than one being or object. 
This means that the la can exist within one’s body—supported by the 
vibratory, windlike, vital force of sok—and simultaneously within an 
external object in the natural environment. So the la of a person may 
also reside in a la shing, a “soul tree”; lamtso, “soul lake”; lari, “soul 
mountain”; layii, “soul turquoise”; and even Jata, “soul horse.” Some- 
times “soul animals” are carved from precious stones such as turquoise. 
These “external seats of the soul” are highly venerated due to their 
inherent connection with the person’s life and consciousness. Their 
identities and locations are usually kept secret, since by desecrating or 
destroying an external seat of the soul, illness, misfortune, or even 
death may afflict the human source of the la. When a Tibetan has a 
la-restoration rite done, the lama may instruct him or her to always 
wear a special soul-turquoise around the neck in order to retain the 
overly mobile la.*” 

To complete this discussion of the original Tibetan concept of the 
connection between wind and mind, we must venture to the great 
“oracle lake” of central Tibet. Lhamo Lamtso, the goddess’s Soul Lake, 
is perhaps the ultimate of its kind in Tibet. The lamtso (soul lake) 
embodies a portion of the la of Palden Lhamo, the powerful protectress 
of the Lhasa Valley, the Tibetan state, and, in particular, the lineage 
of Dalai Lamas. That this lake and the fierce goddess’s image are 
different entities is the result of each medium’s differing vibratory 
qualities. One vibrates as lake, the other as an image of the goddess.* 
If there were a human emanation of the goddess (which there isn’t, 
given her incredibly ferocious power), the person, too, would be im- 
bued with the goddess’s la, but at a different, definably “human,” 
vibrational frequency. A natural phenomenon is endowed with a la 
commensurate with the power and character that the place or being 
evokes. Accordingly, Palden Lhamo’s soul lake is no gentle pond in a 
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But even among the mightiest 
[mountains] there are some of 
such outstanding character 
and position that they have 
become symbols of the 
highest aspirations of 
humanity, as expressed in 
ancient civilizations and 
religions, milestones of the 
eternal quest for perfection 
and ultimate realization, 
signposts that point beyond 
our earthly concerns towards 
the infinity of a universe from 
which we have originated and 
to which we belong. 


—tLama Anagarika Govinda 
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sylvan glade. It is a glassy, icy stew of “glacial milk,” fulminating in an 
austere, wind-scarred bowl of broken rock amid jagged snow peaks. 

Another example of la and lake is Yamdrok Tso, situated high in 
central Tibet. It is the soul-lake of the entire population of Tibet, 
containing portions of the la of every Tibetan. Recent Chinese con- 
struction of a hydroelectric plant along its shores is considered at least 
as dangerous to the Tibetans as is Chinese colonization. 

What better setting for such power lakes than the high mountains 
of Tibet? Mountains, being the most massive and unattainable solid 
objects on the earth’s surface, are ideal settings for powerful places. 
Mountains are utterly “there.” They have distinct and strong vibra- 
tions, expressing rock-earth-gravity-weather. They are the source of 
water, vegetation, fuel, and nourishment for living beings for miles 
around their massive bases. They exist vividly to the touch and sight, 
yet at the very apex of their summits they instantaneously transform 
into nothingness. They are the ladder that links earth and sky, phe- 
nomena and noumena. And just as the Navajos’ sacred mountains 
breathe by means of instanding, subtly formed, humanlike divinities 
who are empowered by holy wind and sacred knowledge, so too do the 
mountains of Tibet. 

It is said that the la of a great warrior, king, or (later in Tibet’s 
spiritual history) bodhisattva hero(ine) may become the indwelling 
sentience of a particularly significant mountain. Accordingly, great 
mountains, especially those dominating a vast watershed and having 
a distinctively powerful character, are associated with the most illus- 
trious of divinities. These take the form of either dra lha (aboriginal 
warrior gods) or, in the case of the greatest of all Himalayan peaks, the 
protectress divinities called the Five Ladies of Long Life. The deity’s 
form is visualized as a subtle energy body composed of sok and la, the 
combined wind-borne vital force and consciousness principle. 

The inlying divinities of the Tibetan peaks abide at their summits in 
palaces composed of crystalline light. And just as the indwelling divin- 
ity is not separate from the mountain, neither is it separate from the 
beings in the geomantic sphere around the holy peak. A significant 
soul-mountain’s guardian is simultaneously and inextricably the com- 
posite of portions of the la’s of all the people—indeed all the sentient 
beings—existing within its watershed. 

Tibetans have a special name for such a special mountain deity. It 
is yul lha, “god of the country,” signifying the widespread power and 
influence of the indwelling divinity. Since humans, animals, and other 
sentient beings and phenomena—elements of the microcosm—are in- 
wardly of the same essence as that of the god of the country, the 


mountain becomes the ladder or spiritual umbilical cord linking these 
beings with the macrocosm. The mountain is the interface between the 
“real world” and the ideal world-reality. 

Let’s meet some of the noteworthy regional gods of Tibet by whom 
Tibetans reckon their nativity. Khumbila is the honorific title given to 
the regional god of the Khumbu district of highland Nepal by the 
Sherpa-Tibetans. It is a contraction of the name Khumbu Yul Lha, God 
of the Khumbu Country. This distinctive mountain, looming over 
twenty thousand feet in height, clearly fits Lama Govinda’s insightful 
observation concerning the special and powerful character of sacred 
mountains. Its symmetrical form and solitary setting above the village 
of Khumjung give it the perfect physical and metaphysical character- 
istics of a sacred peak. 

Khumbila is a warrior god from a class of divinities known for their 
ability to dispel demons, enemies, and evils from a place or person. His 
power is clearly represented in his visualized form. The warrior god 
rides a proud and energized horse and may be haloed in flames. He is 
dressed in warrior’s garb: armor, shield, helmet (sometimes topped by 
eagle or vulture feathers, and flags). In one hand he holds a lance, 
while in the other he holds the heart of a demon(ess) who would 
terrorize the land and the people of Khumbu. Below his horse’s hooves, 
along the green slopes of the mountain, are scenes of the life of the 
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Khumbila, protector god of 
the Sherpa people’s Khumbu 
region in Nepal. He is 
shown riding on a cloud 
above his sacred mountain. 
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Fic. 59 

Khumbila Mountain is the 
“soul mountain” and 
dwelling place of the 
country god of the Sherpa 
Tibetans of the Khumbu 
region of the Nepal 
Himalayas. 
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people and animals. Sometimes pictured is the yeti, the abominable 
snowman, who, like the others, is under Khumbila’s protection and 
shares his essence.*’ 

If Khumbila is a general in the spiritual army of Tibet, its com- 
mander-in-chief must be the protector Nyenchenthangla. His honorific 


title means the Great Nyen’s La of the Steppelands. As a warrior god, 
he looks very much like Khumbila, only considerably more regal. He 
is his mountain’s subtle, indwelling form. He lives in a palace com- 
posed of rainbow light amid glorious forests and waterfalls atop the 
highest peak in the massive mountain range separating the Lhasa- 
Kyichu Valley from the windy, desolate northern steppelands, the 
changthang. The Nyenchenthangla range is the northern sacred moun- 
tain in the geomancy of central Tibet. 

A warrior/country god entity is also considered to be resident within 
the bodymind of every Tibetan. It is one of five or six personal spiritual 
protector beings known as goba’i Iha. While the title of lha (god) is 


attributed to them, this name is often used here interchangeably with 
la (consciousness principle). In fact, the personal protector gods of 
each Tibetan are “pieces” of the la of various protective power beings. 
They include the yul Ilha in direct connection to the regional country 
god’s la (and residing at the crown of the head); the dra lha for 
dispelling obstacles (in some cases identical to the ytil lha); the mo Ilha 
(or zhang Ilha), the mother’s ancestors’ god; po lha, the father’s ances- 
tors’ god; a sok lha, the protector of one’s vital force; and sometimes 
other personal divinities. All reside at various points on the body. 
These powers are born with each person and guide one throughout 
life.S° They reveal the interconnected nature of an individual’s bodymind 
with one’s genetic line and with the cosmos-at-large. 

But the most imposing examples of mountain sentience and power 
are the la’s of the Five Ladies of Long Life (Tsering Chenga). Their realm 
encompasses the highlands of southern Tibet, or T6, stretching east to 
west along the entire northern watershed of the Himalayas. Among the 
Himalayas’ central massifs stand the peaks *' inhabited by and embody- 
ing these five aboriginal protector goddesses.** At the center of their 
rainbow-lit mandala-reality resides the emblem of their powers, the 
senior sister Tashi Tseringma, the Auspicious Lady of Long Life. 

Ancient texts and popular oral accounts envision Tashi Tseringma 
as living in splendor in a crystalline palace atop the Himalayan snow 
peak known as Tseringma to the Tibetans and Sherpas dwelling on 
both her flanks (and to the Nepalis as Gauri Shankar). The white- 
skinned, bejeweled goddess lives amid beautiful gardens and waterfalls, 
where she rides upon a white snow lion. On another great peak* lives 
the Auspicious Lady of Long Life’s famous sister, Miyolobsangma, the 
Immutable Lady of Heaven. She and her personal mountain are known 
by their honorific title of Chomolungma, Goddess Mother of the Earth. 
We spiritually somnambulistic Westerners have, in ignorance, named 
her peak Mount Everest after a British surveyor. 

The long life goddesses were persuaded to become defenders of the 
Buddhist faith—in addition to their aboriginal duties—by Milarepa, 
the eleventh-century yogin-saint who meditated and taught in numer- 
ous caves below their summits. After taking oaths of allegiance to 
Milarepa, their collective la was redirected toward serving the newest 
cognitive view of reality to inform Tibet’s spiritual way of life: tantric 
Buddhism. 

Tantric Buddhism, called the Thunderbolt or Diamond Path,” is an 
experience-based system of mental development. Unlike the gradual 
system of mental purification of other Buddhist pathways, or the la-sok 
system of aboriginal Tibetan belief, tantra is an active, indeed scientific 


Fic. 60 


The Five Long Life God- 
desses. The Auspicious Lady 
of Long Life is at the center; 
the Immutable Lady of 
Heaven (goddess of Mount 
Everest), at the upper left. 
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FIG. 61 (LEFT) 

The Goddess Mother of the 
Earth, Mount Everest, rises 
at the center of the 
Himalayan spine. 


FIG. 62 (RIGHT) 
Miyolobsangma, 

the Immutable Lady of 
Heaven, mounted on her 
spiritual tiger as she flies 
above her sacred peak, 
Chomolungma (the title 
—Goddess Mother of the 
Earth—that Tibetans and 
Sherpas give to her moun- 
tain). We call it Everest. 
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process, for revealing the clarified awareness and developing a purified 
body of wind (vibratory) energies for maintaining the clarified mind. 
Together they comprise the body and mind of a Buddha (symbolized 
by the image of the deity, Diamond Body). 

According to the tantric system, the states of one’s sem (pre-enlight- 
enment consciousness) and subtle body are determined by one’s ac- 
tions, expressions, and thoughts. At its essence, sem is a luminous, 
clarified state of awareness. But under ordinary circumstances, it is 
handicapped, having accrued karmic and psycho-emotional impedi- 
ments that obscure the glow of one’s clearly lit awareness. 

A mind of diffuse light of nondescript colors (sem) has the potential 
of becoming one of intensely crystalline light tinged with rainbows 
(yeshe), a mind gone beyond the confines of conventional reality. It 
should be able to ride—like a windhorse—on a free-flowing current of 
immutable life wind, through equally subtle bodymind channels that 
are clear of any blockages. For the ordinary mind (sem) to transform 
into its purified state of transcendent mind (yeshe), it must be sup- 
ported by winds that vibrate at the proper frequencies, free of interfer- 
ence patterns. When this is accomplished, one’s ordinary body changes. 
According to some tantric practices, a new, external subtle body (“il- 
lusory body”) is formed. In other traditions, the material body simply 


dissolves into its finer energy form (“empty body”). This may be expe- 
rienced—with proper training—during deep sleep, visualization-based 
meditations, certain dream states, sexual orgasm, or with the dissolu- 
tion of one’s gross bodily elements and wind energies at the time of 
death. 

The psychoalchemical distillation process in tantra produces ever 
subtler “pure bodies” (purified states of bodymind). The latter stages 
yield a luminous and indestructible “diamond body” and, finally, an 
infinite “spiritual body” manifesting as light. Along with it comes 
sherab, highest cognition, and rigpa, pure awareness. In short, the 
purified wind of life, taking the form of an indestructible body of light, 
serves as the necessary vehicle for the energy of the enlightened mind, 
also envisioned as light. 

In order to get a sense of the process of tantra, it will be helpful to 
consider it (and the earlier la-sok system) in the context of the circle 
of Tibetan reality. 


THE CIRCLE OF TIBETAN REALITY 


The outer ring of the circle of Tibetan reality signifies the state of 
external form—the gross body—where the pure mind and energy of the 
sacred mountain manifests least subtly, most coarsely. This is the realm 


ENLIGHTENMENT/ 
AUSPICIOUSNESS 


Absolute luminosity goes 
along with mind. Its attain- 
ment yields primordial 
simplicity of awareness, where 
there’s no difference in 
luminosity whether asleep or 
awake; day or night. 


—Dilgo Khyentse Rinpoche 


FIG. 63 
Circle of Tibetan reality. 


RAINBOW PATH: 
Upper: Journey into Beauty 


Lower: Empowered Return to Ordinary 
Reality by the Benevolent Chantway Hero(ine) 
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The consciousness of a 
spiritually mature person 
becomes identified with the 
light which shines out at the 
time of death; it perceives the 
identity between that light 
and its own radiant essence. 


—Giuseppe Tucci®*° 


Mind is that which is aware; 
wind is the active energy 
which gives support to this 
awareness. 


—Garma C. C. Chang 
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of one’s physical body, of all phenomena, of that which we habitually 
consider to be “real.” External objects do exist—are real—relatively 
speaking. But (as the Navajo would agree) the existence of outer forms 
requires that they have indwelling entities that, in turn, possess the 
indestructible wind of life and the awareness of mind to ride it. 

The second ring’s level of bodymind existence is called the subtle 
body. It is envisioned as human-shaped but of a substance much finer 
than gross matter (the indwelling pre-Buddhist deity-forms in sacred 
sites in Tibet would properly fit here). According to the tantric Bud- 
dhist view, such subtle winds pulsate through equally subtle nerve 
channels, whose nature is so transparent and fine as to be invisible to 
our research machines (which are, of course, designed and programmed 
according to our projected view of reality).°° The psychic channels are 
linked together into the subtle body, whose structure is much like that 
of the capillaries, veins, and arteries, but invisible to conventional 
view. The very subtle, breathlike, vibratory power of this second ring’s 
subtle body, explains Giuseppe Tucci, is “of the purest kind (the same 
in essence and kind as the universal respiration or breathing).”*’ Dr. 
Tucci likens the connection between this vibratory energy of breath 
and the awareness as that which unifies “fire and flame.” Both are of 
the same source and interconnected but manifest differently to our 
perception. 

Tibetan tantric practitioners and physicians refer to this universal 
breath as the immutable life wind. It serves as the support for the very 
subtle spark that is awareness. The more unimpeded and purified the 
life wind becomes, the farther one gets along the path back to the 
source: the Void’s emptiness, symbolized by the summit of the great 
mountain in the circle of Tibetan reality diagram. 

Through the knowledge and practice of tantra, the coarse wind 
power (lung) becomes progressively more purified. This body of puri- 
fied wind energy supports an increasingly more aware and luminous 
consciousness. The lightning or diamondlike bodymind that is ob- 
tained (symbolized by the buddha, Diamond Being) is the most effec- 
tive state for achieving at-onement with the emptiness of the Void, or 
sangye se, buddha nature. 

The third ring inward of the circle of Tibetan reality is called the 
mental body. It develops when the subtle body’s vibratory energies— 
its psychic winds—are moved, by the power of mind, from their vari- 
ous subsidiary capillary and veinlike psychic channels into the subtle 
body’s central channel’s energy centers (chakras). There the wind en- 
ergies distill into essence drops (tigle or bindu).** The essence drop that 


forms at one’s heart center is described as being about the size of a 
sesame seed and radiating the five colors of the tantric rainbow. °° The 
accumulation of such drops creates a purified subtle body, the ideal 
foundation upon which the clear-light mind can experience the empty 
nature of reality. 

The primordial union of the clear-light mind and immutable life 
wind, which is the combination of the most subtle mind and matter, 
is symbolized by the inner ring at the base of the circle of Tibetan 
reality’s mountain. These two factors are the seeds of life and mind, 
which are said to move between one incarnation and the next of an 
enlightened being. The clear-light mind is the awareness of the ulti- 
mate nature of things, and the immutable life wind is the basis of the 
purified subtle body for blissfully attaining this state. Their union is the 
foundation of the sacred mountain whose summit signifies enlighten- 
ment. Tibetans express this union through sacred utterances, which 
include the Buddhist mantra Om Mani Padme Hum and the even more 
ancient, daily expression, Tashi Deley. 

Achieving the auspicious, enlightened state at the mountain’s sum- 
mit is the goal of every Tibetan bodhisattva hero(ine)-to-be. Each 
embarks on the rainbow path of the teachings at the outer, material 
ring of the mountain’s circle of reality. They eventually arrive at the 
summit but then must return to the ordinary material world to be of 
service to others who are still on their paths to the mountain. 


The stage is now set. Here at our mental fingertips is the fabric of 
the vast physical and conceptual matrix into which Tibetans and 
Navajos are born. If we, like them, can awaken to the profound reality 
of our sacred world and develop a responsible relationship with it, we, 
too, may realize our connection with this living, pulsating universe of 
totally interconnected forms, energies, and ideas. Knowing this, how 
can one help but develop a sense of wonder, comfort, responsibility, 
and—in its purest expression—compassion for all beings and objects 
with which we coexist and interpenetrate in this amazing reality? Is 
not this awareness true love? 

Awakening to one’s connection with the fabric of existence is the 
first universal principle of the circle of the spirit. Next, one needs to 
effectively reckon a place within it all. It is necessary to discover the 
balancing point between one’s outer and inner realities’ polar forces 
and qualities. This is the subject of the second universal principle of 
the circle of the spirit. 
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This we know: the earth does not belong to man, man belongs to 
the earth. All things are connected like the blood that unites us 
all. Man did not weave the web of life, he is merely a strand in 
it. Whatever he does to the web, he does to himself. 


—Attributed to Sealth, Chief Seattle 


See all beings as buddhas; 
Hear all sounds as mantras; 
know all reality as mandala. 


—Traditional prescription 
for the tantric way of life 


When humans destroy nature, they kill their own human nature. 


—Joseph Campbell 


Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Woodnotes 


For those who are awake, the cosmos is One. 


—Heraclitus 


Human life, lasting an instant like a dream— 
It might be happy, it might be sad; 
Not wishing for joy, not avoiding sadness, 


May I truly practice the Sublime Teachings. 


—from the personal prayers of Dudjom Rinpoche 


There’s a great difference between Navajo and Anglo philosophy 
of life. Anglo philosophy is “off to one side.” It is very full of 
things but is very unlike ours. Navajo philosophy is geared to 
stability which is something the White way lacks. 


—Navajo chanter 


f second universal principle in- 
forming the sacred ways of life and thought of the Tibetans and 
Navajos may be called balancing and unifying earth with sky. It is the 
process of finding equilibrium between the polar energies affecting 
oneself and the cosmos-at-large, which once begun must be extended 
to a fusion between the individual self and the greater cosmos. It is the 
dialectical dance of nature that must be relearned by each human 
generation; it is the two-in-one or “at-onement.” 

Tibetans and Navajos have developed numerous ways of describing 
this primordial union, but the metaphor of the sacred mountain arises 
constantly in their minds. Mountain peaks are extraordinary places. 
They are experienced physically through the senses and metaphysi- 
cally through the powers of mind. Every peak is the site of first and 
final contact between earth and sky, the point where “solid” or “gross” 
matter—earth—merges (exchanges atoms and energies) with the most 
ephemeral of the four basic elements, which is air. The mountain peak 
is the mediator between and embodiment of the two aspects of our 
physical reality. It is very much the earth in its massive rocky presence. 
Yet simultaneously, at its summit, it is as insubstantial as the sky. 
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Fic. 64 

Navajo origin teachings 
relate that Sky Man bent 
down and Earth Woman 


bent up toward one another 
in order to unify their 
essences of rain and dew 
during the creation of the 
Fifth World reality. 


Man’‘s place is between 
the mother earth and 

the father atmosphere. 
The interaction of the two 
makes life possible. . . . 


—Navajo philosopher 
Dean Jackson 
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A contemporary chanter expressed this universal view when he 
observed understatedly, “The mountain is the joining point of earth 
and sky.” He was pointing verbally beyond the physical union toward 
the metaphysical union of what his philosophy terms the Lower and 
Upper Lives. This bipartite Navajo cosmos is founded upon the seam- 
less union of male energy-embodying sky (Upper Life) and female 
energy-embodying earth (Lower Life). 

The Lower Life is the realm of the Navajo earth goddess Nahasdzaa, 
Earth Woman. Her head is considered to be Navajo Mountain, the 
highest point on the reservation. Her body sprawls centrally as Black 
Mesa, while her legs extend farther south as Balakai Mesa. As the 
geomantic expression of Mother Earth, this group of earthworks is 
appropriately called the Pollen Range by traditional Navajo. Pollen is 
life, just as the earth is life. And Earth Woman is the principle of 
terrestrial life and the Beauty in all things: Bik’eh H6zhd. The Lower 
Life is the sum total of all terrestrial beings—animal, vegetable, and 
mineral. Terrestrial beings, in turn, bear within themselves a substance 


and awareness more subtle even than pollen, in the form of humanoid 
Holy People and the wind of life and mind. 

Similarly, the Upper Life is the realm of sun, moon, and star beings; 
lightning, thunder, cardinal light, and cloud beings; eagles and blue- 
birds, bats and big flies, butterflies and dragonflies; this list goes on. 
All are holy beings. They are unique physical entities and energies but 
are also totally interconnected aspects of Sky Man, who is, in turn, the 
embodiment of the spiritual path toward Beauty, or Sa’ah Naghai. 

Mountains stand between and unite these interdependent poles of 
the indivisible unity. Upon them, Sky Man and Earth Woman “bend 
toward one another”—he down and she up—in order to accomplish 
intercourse between their physical and spiritual essences. Navajo phi- 
losophers indicate that this union bestows rain and dew, which yield 
white and yellow corn and their respective pollens, the stuff of life. 

This unity can be sensed within each of us. The venerable chanter 
Curley Mustache observed near the close of his long life that the human 
body has two sides. The left side, of physicality and thought, is male. 
It is the provenance of Blue Blood, which flows through Blue Earth 
Veins. The male side is visualized as topped by a tassel of white corn— 
source of life-bearing pollen, which is associated with the major Holy 
People, White Corn Boy, and Corn Pollen Boy. The right side of our 
bodies is female, envisioned as the provenance of Yellow Corn and of 
its two Holy People, Yellow Corn Girl and Corn Beetle Girl.! Theirs is 
the provenance of Red Blood, which flows through Red Earth Veins. This 
is the oxygen-rich red-blooded principle that bestows life. The right side 
is crowned by a tassel of yellow corn. Yellow is the color of womanhood. 
The female side is associated with the “emotional” (feelings) aspect of 
our being. Curley Mustache went on to say that these two (meta-) 
physiological channels meet together at the center of our body. 

From the traditional Navajo standpoint, the female side is every bit 
the same as Earth Woman and the great goddess, Changing Woman— 
both of whom are Bik’eh Hézhg. One’s left side, similarly, is the 
essence of ideal manhood, that of the Sun Bearer or the Warrior Twins, 
and is Sa’ah Naghai. 

As in the macrocosm, so too in the microcosm. As in sky and earth, 
so too in man and woman. Within each pair, as well as all together, 
occurs the irreducible pas de deux of unity’s dance. But Navajo creation 
teachings reveal that this was not always so: 


It happened that in the previous fourth world, men and women 
voluntarily had separated for a period of four years. Some say that 
First Man and First Woman had quarreled; others tell of sexual 


We men and women can’t 
live without the other. The 
female side [of the body] 
protects the male [side]; the 
male protects the female. You 
take care of her; she takes 
care of you. 


—Contemporary Navajo 
chanter 
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You’ve developed the male 
side of your being through a 
white education. Now you 
must develop your female 
side, to learn your cultural 
ways, to pray and sing. 


—Navajo chanter speaking to 
a “modern” Navajo woman 


Every man and woman 
contains both male and 
female energy. In fact, each 
one of us is a union of all 
universal energy. 


—tLama Thubten Yeshe 
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infidelities. Whatever the cause, the men and women thought 
that they could live perfectly well apart from one another. So the 
women paddled to the opposite shore of a great river on log rafts 
made for them by the men. The rafts were later used as firewood. 

At first all went well on both sides of the river. The women grew 
corn for food; the men hunted. Later, however, the supply of game 
and the men’s hunting skills began to falter; the women’s corn 
crops failed. The men and women began to suffer physically, and 
even more so with unsatiated sexual desire. So severe was their 
pain that both resorted to satisfying their needs in the most 
bizarre kind of ways. Naturally this led to further desires and, in 
future times, great dangers. After years of separation the ancient 
people came back together. But before reuniting sexually, four 
days of purification rites were required. 


The outer moral of this crucial story from Navajo history is that man 
and woman need one another for society to continue. At a deeper level, 
it counsels the necessity of the union of both the male and female sides 
of the human bodymind, so that emotions can be controlled and peace 
of mind prevail. Even more profoundly, it reveals that one must not 
disturb the primordial unity of the male and female principles: the 
Sa’ah Naghai Bik’eh Hézho. One must not submit to polarized ways of 
thinking, feeling, and acting lest one fall out of synchrony with the 
pattern of balance with the cosmos. The story of the separation and 
reunification of the sexes (which every Navajo child learns early on) 
is nothing less than the model for the transformation of the cosmic 
disorder of hdchx6 into the abiding beauty of hézho. 

A basic cornerstone of the Tibetan view of reality is quite the same. 
It is the idea that imbalance between polar energies and thoughts must 
be reconciled into auspiciousness (tashi), lest psychic and physical 
disease (tamishi) follow. This concept of harmonizing opposites, of 
“joining heaven and earth,” is, in fact, an ancient understanding 
throughout all of inner Asia. We are most familiar with its expression 
in Taoism—the spiritual movement in China that developed a pro- 
found conceptual framework around the idea of an all-abiding, 
nonreferential unity called the Tao. Taoism aside, this wisdom of unity 
pervades the spiritual and everyday philosophy of all north and east 
Asians, including Tibetans. 

Two Taoist symbols have served and inspired Tibetans over the 
millennia. The first, the yinyang, expresses the inextricable union of 
non-self-existing oppositional energies. That is to say, whereas polar 
opposites appear to exist in and of themselves, one cannot exist with- 
out the presence of the other. One paisley-shaped section represents 
the yin, while the other is yang. But each has a dot of the other color 


contained within its form, signifying the interpenetration of one with 
the other. They are enclosed by a circle symbolizing the total unity of 
both. Therefore, all things are the composite of both energies and 
tendencies. 

The yinyang is probably humankind’s most elegant model of the 
conciliation of opposites. It is the outer expression of a philosophy that 
recognizes our reality as one of constant flux—a system in dynamic 
equilibrium. This system was developed by ancient Taoist masters into 
a diagnostic tool whose inner code most closely parallels the natural 
processes of heaven and earth. It is known as the I Ching, and from it 
comes the second set of symbols of sky and earth that figure promi- 
nently in the Tibetan unity code. 

The I Ching is founded upon the constant process of balancing 
between opposing tendencies. Yin is the passive, receptive energy 
principle. It is associated with the terrestrial imperative: the nurturing, 
procreative, receptive female earth energy by which all phenomena are 
birthed and embraced. Yin exists in indivisible but dynamic partner- 
ship with her necessary complement, yang, the celestial imperative 
consisting of the active, male principle of skylike expansiveness and 
directed motion toward a goal. 

They are visualized as the two fundamental trigrams of: = = and 
— which, in turn, derive from the fundamental lines: -— and ——. 
These fundamental trigrams, along with the segments of the yinyang, are 
considered the two primary aspects of tai-chi, the Great Ultimate. It is the 
ultimate source of energy and mind beyond duality and the goal of the 
process of unifying dualistic thought and action. 

These trigrams are used in Tibetan astrology and in even more 
ancient practices for symbolizing and invoking the powers and sen- 
tience of sa and nam, earth and sky. For Tibetans, the earth is a material 
realm full of sentience and power. The cyclic growths and decays, the 
bloomings and witherings, the movements of the earth itself, all are 
composed of patterned energies—the energy created by the bodily 
actions, expressive urges, and thoughts of sentient beings inhabiting 
it. This sentience and power is neither good nor bad. It simply is. Live 
according to the powers—that is, in synchrony with them—and they 
will bring blessings. Not living according to the principles of nature 
will result in disease in body, speech, and mind. To achieve and 
maintain this balance—or tashi—physical offerings accompanied by 
prayers (heartfelt vocalizations and visualizations) must be given to the 
full range of earth powers. This totality of earth powers is envisaged by 
the aboriginal Tibetan mind as an old wrinkled woman wearing golden 
yellow robes. Old Mother Kh6nma rides upon a ram, holding a golden 
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The Taoist yinyang symbol 
of reconciliation of comple- 
mentary qualities and 
energies, shown in the center 
of a Buddhist wheel of the 
dharma (Tibet). 
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noose in one hand. Her symbol is a ram’s skull with the earth trigram 
painted in ochre on its forehead, which is used in a rite called Closing 
the Door of the Earth.” 

The male or sky trigram is used similarly in a rite called Closing the 
Door of the Sky. Here it is painted on the skull of a dog and is part of 
a thread-cross array given in offering to the inherent master of the sky, 
Old Father Khenpo. He is envisioned as a white-haired old man, dressed 
in white, with a white wand and riding a white “sky dog.” 

The ceremony is aimed at assuring the blessings of the sky powers 
that are under the direction of the Old Father. In this regard he (that 
is, his qualities) is invoked in a similar manner to his consort, the Old 
Mother of the earth. Through these ancient rituals the energetic as- 
pects of earth and sky, the fundamental powers of female and male, are 
balanced within the reality and bodymind of the individual. 


KNOWING THE POWERS OF EARTH AND SKY 


At this point in the comparison of the Tibetan and Navajo ideas of the 
union of earth and sky, we need to reconsider their pantheons of 
nature divinities. They are concrete examples of the natural polar 
energies that move us from within and without and with which both 
peoples strive to remain in balance during the course of their lives. 

First, the powers of the earth: its rocks and waters. 

The Tibetans’ earth’s dark, watery places are inhabited by counter- 
parts to the terrestrial masters of the earth. These lu manifest in the 
physical world as snakes, frogs, and scorpions. But their more subtle 
forms are visualized as serpent-bodied women and men.‘ And like the 
snake, with its split tongue, they are endowed with decidedly split 
personalities. Such expressions of the energies of the terrestrial cosmos 
are not concerned with distinctions between good and evil. Rather they 
simply respond—in a naturally reciprocal relationship—to the actions 
of humans who would pollute their spring, stream, river, or lake, or 
who would ask improperly for prosperity. As if speaking for Tibetans, 
the scholar of Navajo religion Gladys Reichard observed the “impossi- 
bility of [the Navajo’s] drawing a sharp line between what we [West- 
erners] regard as opposites, good and evil, for example. What harms him 
will also cure him, and in this sense good and evil are one. A [holy] being 
has a power which man lacks.”5 

According to the Tibetan understanding, if the lu are angered slightly, 
they may withhold valuable wish-fulfilling jewels—signifying a person’s 
good fortune—which they horde in illuminated palaces in the water’s 
depths. “Davy Jones’s locker” is not an inappropriate Western descrip- 


tion of the cache reigned over by the king and queen of the lu. Keeping 
in psychic and ritual balance with them leads to good fortune. If, 
however, one falls far out of harmony with the serpentine powers, 
illness (such as skin disease or mental problems) and even death may 
ensue. Their dank atmosphere of water and earth is a place to which 
human beings must be eternally attuned, since it is at once essential 
to life yet totally alien to human experience.°® 

A particularly ancient Tibetan visualization of serpentine water energy 
is Chu Sin Gyalmo, Queen of the Water Sin (sin is a class of environ- 
mental power beings from the Bon religion. Chu Sin embodies the raw 
power of the waters. Her snout is serpentine. Her horns are like sharp 
coral branches or dragon’s horns. Her teeth are sharp, and she is 
fiercely protective of her realm. One account likens her to a crocodile, 
another to a porpoise. Imprecise associations aside, she is considered 
a relatively benevolent but supremely powerful water being. 

By polluting a stream or lake or failing to give offerings at a place 
inhabited by such sin or lu energy, one is left open to contracting an 
illness. This manifests most commonly as a skin infection such as boils, 
with leprosy being the ultimate fate. Thus ceremonies for restoring an 
individual’s or a family’s balance with the lu are particularly common- 
place. Likewise, offerings of food, butter, prayer flags, and khata scarves 
at springs and even water taps are made, especially at the advent of the 
new year. Throughout Tibet, along riverbanks and in swampy areas, one 
finds prayer-flag-bedecked, rocky shrines to these powers of the waters. 

The Navajo, too, recognize water beings as potential sources of 
illness and misfortune. It is believed that fish and other aquatic life are 


FIG. 66 


Chu Sin, indwelling power 
being of the fierce mountain 
streams of Tibet. 


FIG. 67 

A thunderous mountain river 
in the Himalayas, home to 
Chu Sin, the water deity. 
The image of wish-fulfilling 
jewels incised on the boulder 
and rocky cairn with prayer 
flags attest to the powerful 
nature of place and its 
indwelling sentience. 
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Water powers of earth 
and sky from the Navajo 
Shooting Way (top to 
bottom: Water Horse, 
thunderer, Water Ox). 
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sources of skin illness. This has resulted in a traditional injunction 
against eating fish, although it has broken down in recent decades. 
(Interestingly, Tibetans also do not eat fish. For them fish are at once 
associated with the reality of the lu and are, in the case of the mythic 
“golden-eyed” fish, auspicious beings.) 

The Navajos’ healthy regard for the water powers stems from an 
incident during the emergence by the Ancient People into this fifth 
world-reality. The teachings (See chapter 2) relate that during the period 
of the separation of the sexes, two desperate young women attempted 
to swim across the river in order to join the men on the other bank. But 
midstream they were captured and dragged under by Teéhooltsdédii, the 
Water Monster, envisioned as a horned water creature. 

One Night Way chanter explains that on searching for the missing 
women, Talking God and Calling God gained safe entry, via their 
“mysterious powers,” into the home of the great buffalo-shaped Water 
Monster. They had been followed by Coyote, the Navajo trickster, who 
was Clever and powerful. The histories relate:’ 


The rescue party entered the illuminated central room of the 
Water Monster’s four-chambered house to be greeted by the chief 
[other versions say the “chieftess”] of the earth’s waters. He asked 
them their business, and Talking God replied that they came for 
their grandchildren. “Here are the women, now leave quickly,” 
answered Teéhooltsddii. 

Neither of the Holy People knew at the time that Coyote had 
abducted two of the Water Monster’s babies, secreting them under 
his long coat. And when the loss was discovered, the Water 
Monster killed or imprisoned many of the ancient people and, 
more seriously still, sent a massive wall of flood waters from the 
four directions to submerge the entire world and all in it. Luckily, 
the people were able to escape the gathering waters. They grew a 
giant reed that extended up through a hole in the sky in what was 
the rocky floor of the fifth world. 

Just as they emerged into the fifth world, the waters began 
spilling forth from the hole. It created a major flood that caused 
the formation of the San Juan, Colorado, Salt, and Jemez rivers, in 
addition to a permanent lake at the place of emergence. Only then 
did the ancient people discover the Water Monster’s babies with 
Coyote. Realizing their connection with the flood, they placed the 
babies in a basket made of white shell [the Navajo master jewel]. 
It was placed with a prayer and a sincere apology onto the waters 
issuing out of the emergence hole, and the flow of water immedi- 
ately ceased. | 


As in the earthy Lower Life, water figures prominently in the 


spiritscape of the opposite pole of the Navajo cosmos, the Upper Life 
or Sky Realm. Water is the primary material linking sky and earth, in 
the form of rain—the generative nectar by which sky and earth prin- 
ciples create life. No wonder that the sky’s water energy has been 
vividly symbolized by both cultures. 

The Navajo describe great thunder beings in their chants and prayers. 
They are part humanoid and part big bird (eagle), having wind, rain, 
and lightning at the ends of their wings. (Note the prayer from the 
Night Way ceremony to the thunderer who is dark cloud, signifying 
the fertility of the rain, beginning on page 209 of part 4.) The thunderers 
are celestial water powers bristling with the kinetic energy of the 
thunderstorm. They exist to the four directions, as do all important 
Navajo divinities. In the Shooting Way teachings, they join the Water 
Ox and the Water Horse as the primary powers of both watery realms.® 

In the Navajo Bead Way lineage of transformative wisdom and 
practice, there is a sand painting showing four feathered snakes.? It 
depicts them aiding a human hero (whose spiritual biography forms 
the basis of the Bead Way “myth”) to ascend into the sky, the eagles’ 
realm. The black and blue skins of the snakes are marked with light- 
ning, and their bodies are shaped like lightning. In fact, it is not 
surprising to learn that snakes and lightning are quite interchangeable 
in Navajo thought. 

Similarly, Tibetans know that thunderclouds are the external dress- 
ing of indwelling energy beings called druk, thunder dragons. Their 
serpentine forms bristle—lightninglike—with spines, scales, horns, and 
claws. Their flicking tongues are the lightning, their voices, the thun- 
der. They are empowered by one or more norbu, wish-fulfilling jewels 
that are horded by their cousins the lu. Should they drop their tightly 
clenched jewel, they would shrivel up and fall from the sky. 

Paralleling the flying “snakedness” of the dragon is the mythic Giant 
Eagle, Cha Kyung (known as Garuda in India). It holds a snake (signi- 
fying the earthly lu) in its mouth.’®° The Cha Kyung is, in turn, the 
mount upon which the. bodhisattva Thunderbolt Bearer rides as he 
hurls thunderbolts upon his enemies. 

In these paired animal symbols comes the message of the inextri- 
cable unity of earth and sky, and the place of conscious beings in 
between.!! Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche called this immanent architec- 
ture of heaven and earth the natural hierarchy of the sacred world. His 
system follows a tripartite scheme that is similar to the Upper and 
Lower Lives of the Navajo except that while the place of humans and 
other earth-surface beings in the scheme is implied by the Navajos, it 
is specified by the Tibetans. 


FIG. 69 

Water Ox and Water Horse 
are two indwelling powers 

of terrestrial waters. The 
Water Ox, or Water Monster, 
figures prominently in the 
origin teachings of the 
Navajo. 
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The hero of the Navajo Bead 
Way being assisted into the 
realm of the eagles by 
feathered lightning snakes. 
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Tibetans signify the union of 
opposing views with several 
synthetic spiritual animals 
that make their appearance 
at the time of new begin- 
nings, the new year. These 
are called “reconciliation of 
opposites animals” and take 
the form of a fusion of fish 
and sea otter (left), great 
eagle and snow lion (right) 
and chu sin water being 
with conch (center). 
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NATURAL ORDER IN THE SACRED WORLD 


Trungpa Rinpoche observed that a proper relationship between heaven 


and earth (with rain as their linkage) makes things pliable and the 
earth fertile.'* In fact, he taught that combining the creative freedom 
of the sky and the nurturing power of the earth is the basis of a good 
human society, which operates in between. This natural order is sym- 
bolized by three aboriginal Tibetan power beings and their abodes. 

First, in order of appearance, are the lu, the wealth-bestowing ener- 
gies of the murky lowlands (and their mates the sadag, earth masters 
of the drier tracts spreading below the mountains). Lu signify in the 
natural hierarchy the “rich possibilities of living.” The nyen, aboriginal 
protector-deities, embody the mountain slopes. They are the principle 
of “gentle solidness” and are a metaphor for humanity—we who walk 
the sacred path of life with heads in the sky and feet on the earth. The 
lha (including country gods and tantric divinities) live in palatial 
dwellings of light atop their sacred mountains—much as do the Holy 
People of the Navajo. They signify in their height and guiding inner 
light the highest level of “wakefulness.” 

Translating the lu-nyen-lha paradigm into daily life, Trungpa 
Rinpoche cautions that one’s daily habits should follow this natural 
order. Feet belong on the ground not on table tops; crowns of heads 
are sacred places, the highest point in the flow of consciousness, and 
should be treated with respect, i.e., never touched. One’s head and 
neck are lha; one’s trunk is nyen; and one’s legs and feet are lu.!3 Thus, 


one’s body, and its activities, necessarily must be harmonized with the 
energies of these three natural levels of the cosmos-at-large. 

Such attention to the natural order and balancing of polarity is also 
crucially important to the Navajo. Washington Matthews called this 
understanding “the Law of Butts and Tips.” As an example, many 
Navajo ceremonies require wooden offering objects to the deities known 
as ketaan. They are made from carved tree branches or twigs. Navajos 
assign the growing end of the twig to the “head” of the ketaan (which 
often has eyes and a mouth painted on it). The wider bottom end, or 
butt, must never be used for the head of the offering object. 

I remember accompanying an old Navajo gentleman on a branch- 
cutting expedition during a Night Way ceremony. We had to find a 
half-yard-long straight branch, about one inch thick, that was growing 
eastwardly out of a pinyon or juniper tree trunk. This would be the 
cane used by the ghaaskidi, the Mountain Sheep tutelary deity who 
bears a pack of dark cloud on his back containing seeds of plenty 
(signifying sky and earth combined). We had to be careful to remember 
to mark the butt and tip ends, for it would be harmful to this ceremony 
of psychophysical healing if the masked yei’s staff, upon which he 
leans as he hobbles into the ceremonial hoghan, were to touch the 
ground with the wrong end. Worse, indeed, than feet on the table! 

Even the logs in the walls of a hoghan must begin with their butt ends 
in the direction of the eastern wall and their tips pointing in a clockwise/ 
sunwise direction: from butt to tip. Consequently, when a Navajo makes 
a “self-offering” using corn pollen, a pinch of this essence of life is placed 
on the tongue (speech), then on the crown of the head (mind). Next, in 
a sweeping motion, it is scattered first to the hoghan’s earthen floor, then 
upward to the sky. The symbolism is clear. First it is used to empower and 
purify the person’s own earth and sky, then it is offered to the cosmos’s 
earth and sky in the proper manner: the Lower Life, then the Upper Life, 
butt to tip—the natural order. 

For Navajos and Tibetans the dialogue between earth and sky recog- 
nizes not the separate nature of the two aspects of the natural order but 
their inseparable, abiding union. Indeed, both cultures have very spe- 
cific names and teachings concerning the inherent unity of opposite 
energies and qualities. 

In this light, we can appreciate the most fundamental meaning of 
the episode in Navajo history dealing with the separation of the sexes. 
They relate that the first men’s and women’s aberrant thoughts and 
masturbatory actions resulted in the conception and birth of terrifying 
superhuman monsters that plagued the Navajo people. As such, it is a 
lesson in avoiding “primal apartheid” between complementary ener- 
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There is no more dramatic 
evidence of the inextricable 
connection between earth 
and sky than lightning. 
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The Navajo ritual (“wed- 
ding”) basket is pregnant 
with symbolism. Its open 
form signifies the earth (and 
when turned over it is the 
sky dome). The triangular 
designs are the mountains 
and thunderclouds. The 
east—place of power and 
beginning—is signified by a 
break in the design, 
purposely created to allow 
the power of the east to pass 
within. 
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gies and modes of acting, expressing, and thinking. It depicts the 
dangerous effects of separating one’s Sa’ah Naghai (male) side from the 
Bik’eh H6zho (female) part of one’s being. It is a sure path to mental 
and physical disorder. Its ultimate message is not to deny the existence 
of these polarities within one’s self, but rather to work with them. 

A more immediate lesson drawn from the separation of the sexes is 
a cautionary one relating to daily life. It suggests that by living in a 
polarized fashion, one can create harm to self, family, and clan. In its 
extreme form such personification is known as witchcraft and the 
perpetrator is called a Navajo wolf or “skinwalker” (after the witch’s 
supposed wearing of animal skins during acts of mayhem). For Tibetans 
such extremist behavior is associated with black or “left-handed” (anti- 
sunwise) magic. 

Emphasis on selfish gratification by a Navajo is evidence enough of 
being on the path of disorder (héchx6). To regain and maintain a state 
of balance or order (h6zh9), one must “develop reasonableness” (Alfred 
W. Yazzie). Otherwise, one must be ritually restored into Beauty—an 


expensive, difficult, and dangerous psychophysical procedure. Put 
another way, when the sexes—be they physical states or states of 
mind—become separated within or without, dis-ease or dis-order of the 
most pernicious type necessarily arises. And one loses one’s rightful 
place between sky and earth. 


PRIMORDIAL PAIRS 


The model for the “two-in-one” balance between opposite energies and 
qualities is called atkee na’ashi in Navajo, which translates literally as 
“the ones who follow one another,” or more simply, “follower pairs.” 
The name signifies the unity of complementary qualities and energies 
personified as paired Holy People. According to this scheme, the nur- 
turing and supportive Calling God “follows” and complements the 
thoughtful and powerful leadership of Talking God. 

Primordial pairing is vividly illustrated in the Navajo wedding cer- 
emony. The chanter or elder who officiates over the ceremony spreads 
corn pollen on a specially prepared “wedding” basket containing corn- 
meal batter. He first sprinkles a line of pollen (the seed of life) from east 
to west. This is the axis of Talking God and Calling God and signifies 
the principle of maleness in its active and passive guises. A pollen line 
is then made from south to north, likewise signifying the female axis. 
According to the Blessing Way teachings that are at the foundation of 
this ceremony, their intersection is the place where life arises. 

The male axis includes the energetic dawning and dusking move- 
ments of the sun (and those parallel qualities of bodymind within each 
of us), while the female axis marks the sun’s full presence and its utter 
absence: the absolute dual nature of phenomena. The former is Sa’ah 
Naghai, the heroic process of living into ripe old age through repeated 
spiritual renewal so as to attain the everlasting life of the female 
principle, Bik’eh H6zho. Bik’eh H6zho is both the energy of giving life, 
like the full power of the noonday, southern sun, and the dark, moonlike 
power over life and death. Maintaining this natural unity of polarities 
is a fundamental meaning behind Sa’ah Naghai Bik’eh H6zh@ and the 
basis of Diné Be’iina, the Navajo Way of Life." 

Sa’ah Naghai and Bik’eh H6zhé signify the union of the Lower and 
Upper Lives, as embodied by Earth Woman and Sky Man. The “Mother” 
(Earth Woman) and the “Father” (Sky Man) are envisioned in sand- 
painted figures. The sun, moon, and stars abide inside the body of Sky 
Man (who is Sa’ah Naghai), while the four cultivated plants (corn, 
beans, squash, and tobacco) sprout at the navel of Earth Woman (who 
is Bik’eh H6zhO). Their horns indicate their extreme power, while the 


Fig. 74 

Sky Man and Earth Woman. 
Sky Man is recognized by 
his black body with the sun, 
moon, and stars in his 
abdomen. Earth Woman is 
blue and has the four 
cultivated plants (corn, 
beans, squash, and tobacco) 
in her abdomen. Their 
mouths are connected by a 
cord of corn pollen (the 
generative principle), 
indicating their inseparable 
union. 
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four colored stripes on their faces indicate the four directions, winds, 
elements, and prior world-realities. Their mouths are connected by a 
stream of corn pollen.'5 Corn pollen symbolizes the spark and seed of 
sentience. And since speech is for the Navajo (as it is for Tibetans) one 
of the major aspects of one’s totality, these Holy People are said to 
speak the “pollen words” of Sa’ah Naghai and Bik’eh Hoézho. 

Sky Man and Earth Woman are an exquisite symbolic expression of 
Alkee Na’ashi. They embody the essence not only of sky and earth, but 
also of infinite and finite, the universe and you. They embody what 
Tibetan tantric practitioners call zinpa, meaning conjoined or conjugal. 
Another way of expressing this state of conjoined male and female 
principles is yab-yum, or father-mother. Both terms refer to the visual- 
ized and artistically rendered image of sexually united male and female 
aspects of a single tutelary deity. This “sporting” or “enjoyment” pose 
is a basic model for tantric deities. 

Tantric buddhas and bodhisattvas are mentally generated embodi- 
ments of the various natural energies of the outer and inner cosmos. 
Being fully at one with the Void’s process of emptiness (or Beauty, as 
the Navajo call it), the yidam tutelaries are, by definition, complete, 
whole, holy. They are seen as the unity of complementary energies and 
tendencies of heaven and earth that all humans (and other sentient 
beings still in samsara) inherently possess but consistently ignore or 
abuse. So in this sense the sexual act is much more than mere physi- 
cality; it signifies the plane of the spirit made flesh and the flesh made 
spirit. And the yab-yum is the most immediately compelling and atten- 
tion-attracting symbol of the “two-in-one” state of being. 

In the tantric tradition the ultimate physical symbol of this unity of 
opposites is the image of the primordial (Adi) buddha. External trap- 
pings aside, it holds very much the same significance as the pairing of 
the Navajo Sky Man with Earth Woman and Sa’ah Naghai Boy with 
Bik’eh H6zh6o Girl. 

The identity of the Adi buddha varies according to the school of 
tantric Buddhism, and indications are that its seed form existed even 
prior to the advent of Buddhism in Tibet. The earlier B6n religion had 
a divinity who, like the primordial buddha, was not a creator divinity 
but an ultimate unity figure. After Buddhism arrived with 
Padmasambhava, the B6n primordial deity, Shen Lha O Khar, the 
Divine Shaman of White Light, together with Chu Sin Gyalmo, the 
Water Sin Queen, likely evolved into the primordial buddha pair of the 
Nyingma (the old) school of Tibetan Buddhism, there to be known as 
Kuntunzangpo/mo—the All Good Man/Woman. 

The All Good Man and All Good Woman are visualized, painted, and 


sculpted as lapis blue and crystalline white human forms, respectively, 
in sexual embrace. They are naked and in a total state of oneness, 
which is the nature of the Void. They also signify the union of polar 
energies within one’s psychic nervous system: the flow of subtle winds 
and consciousness principles through the left and right male and 
female channels and into the central channel. There the vibratory 
energies of life and awareness unite and distill into drops of purified 
bodymind. 

Other lineages of Tibetan tantra recognize different emblems of the 
primordial pair. Primary among these are the Holder of the Thunder- 
bolt Scepter (Dorje Chang/Vajradhara), who is indivisibly united with 
the Mother of Wisdom (Sherab Parchin/Prajna Paramita). Usually one 
encounters only the male figure, holding a thunderbolt scepter and 
bell with crossed arms. These tools symbolize, respectively, the male- 
like, methodical but compassionate journey toward the blissful union 
with the wisdom and energy of the cosmos—the female principle. The 
bell (whose open sound symbolizes the state of pure awareness of the 
nature of things) is thus matched with the symbol of exceedingly 
powerful psychophysical action—the thunderbolt scepter. These alone 
are sufficient to convey the primordial union idea without the two 


deity forms being present.’® 

Out of Tibetan and Navajo primordial pairs issue all the fractional 
pairs, making up both traditions’ rich pantheons of tutelary divinities 
and other empowered beings. Navajos and Tibetans populate their 
cosmos with complementary pairs of divine beings that embody the 
spectrum of energies and tendencies of cosmos and bodymind. These 


May the Lama’s blessings 
enter into me; 


May my realization become 
equal to the sky. 


Grant blessings that | may 
reach Kuntunzangpo’s 
throne. 


—Dudjom Rinpoche 
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The thunderbolt scepter and 
bell are essential ritual tools 
in tantric Buddhism and 
symbolize the primordial 
union beyond duality. 
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are called yei by the Navajo and yidam by the Tibetans. Yeis are stylized 
imaginings—convenient quanta—of inner wind souls of a multitude of 
phenomena. These various rainbow-colored winds and elemental as- 
pects of mind become the soul—the life, breath, and thought—of their 
host forms. And since the raw energies and tendencies of the cosmos 
exist simultaneously within each of us, we and the yeis are in fact one. 

Because the yeis represent our inner powers, if one falls out of 
balance with Beauty, they must be called upon ritually to rebalance the 
disordered bodymind. During the great winter healing rite, the Night 
Way, the full range of male and female yeis, under the tutelage of 
Talking God, make their appearance. Through them, stubborn disor- 
ders of the mind and nervous system are treated, and uninitiated 
Navajos are introduced into the mysteries of the tutelary divinities. 

The yidams of the Tibetans are similarly pure, rainbow-tinted visu- 
alizations of ideal beings. They are basically humanoid in shape and 
possess the purified and enlightened qualities of bodymind nascent in 
all sentient beings. Each yidam tutelary is a fully enlightened being— 
a buddha—but emphasizes in its body, speech, and mind a particular 
kind of enlightened wisdom-energy. In the Tibetan system, a yidam is 
chosen for a person by a lama—based on the recipient’s profile of 
psychic and karmic tendencies. The yidam becomes a lifelong model 
or guide in transforming the person into the ideal version of him or 
herself. 

Significantly, in both systems the tutelaries are generally paired off. 
This convenient metaphor of union signifies the necessary balancing 
of complementary energies and qualities of bodymind. Knowing this, 
let’s meet some of the more important binary units of holiness of the 
Tibetans and Navajos. 

We recall that, according to the tantric Buddhist creation paradigm, 
this fourth world-reality was created by the bodhisattva Boundless 
Love (Chenrezi/Avalokiteshvara) — an emanation of the western-sun 
buddha, Boundless Light (OQpame/Amitabha). Boundless Love oversees 
and enriches our world-reality. He is joined in his paradise of Potala by 
the Great Goddess (D6lma/Tara) in her White aspect. We are told that 
Délma was born from a tear in Chenrezi’s eye on seeing the suffering 
of sentient beings. Paired emanations such as these are extremely 
numerous, making the Tibetan pantheon seem, at first, bewilderingly 
complex. But knowing that all these emanations arise as are needed out 
of the abiding oneness, the emptiness of the Void, is crucial to under- 
standing how the pantheon system operates. | 

Boundless Love and the Mother Goddess Tara take numerous forms. 
The creation legend of the central Tibetans tells of a monkey living 


high in a cave atop Mount Kongpori, a sacred peak in the Yarlung 
Valley. In an adjacent cave lived a fierce divinity of the rocky ridges. 
Out of their unusual marital union came wild “red-faced” children: the 
first Tibetans. Tibetans believe their monkey father to have been an 
emanation of Chenrezi and their fierce rock goddess mother to be Tara. 

In a similar scenario, after the Navajo great goddess Changing Woman 
was born from the union of Sa’ah Naghai and Bik’eh H6zho (sky and 
earth), she rapidly matured. On attaining puberty she was impregnated 
by a ray of the sun and by a stream from a waterfall. According to the 
eminent early twentieth-century chanter Sandoval, she was in fact 
impregnated by Sun Bearer and his complementary reflex form, Water 
Sprinkler. She rapidly gave birth to the Warrior Twins and later created 
the Navajos themselves. Since then, Sun Bearer and Changing Woman 
have lived in their glorious jeweled island in the sunset realm of the 
Pacific Ocean.’” 

Another fundamental primordial deity pair is found in the divine 
architecture of tantra. The Diamond Being of the east is paired with his 
western complement, the Buddha of Boundless Life (Tsepame/Amitayus). 
Boundless Life’s body radiates the orange-red glow of sunset as he 
holds in his lap a vase containing the nectar of longevity for this life 
and of the immortality of buddhahood. 

Tibetans invoke Boundless Life’s nurturing, in-drawing energy by 
means of a rite geared toward assuring long life, called Tsewang, the 
Life Empowerment. The presiding lama calls upon Boundless Life to 
empower with life-maintaining energy special spheroid “pills” com- 
posed of tsamba (barley meal) and sugar, along with vases of sanctified 
water and chang (grain beer). The power is transferred into these sac- 
raments, which are then imbibed. Eating the pills transmits the deity’s 
life-giving powers to one’s psychic nervous system’s energy node (chakra) 
situated at the heart area. After the liquids are tasted, the last drops are 
wiped on the crown of the head (another chakra) as a consecration of 
the la, one’s life force. (Consider the parallel “self-blessing” procedure 
using corn pollen, during Navajo daily and healing ceremonies.) 

The deep teachings of tantra recognize Boundless Life as the “pure 
awareness” and “blazing self-light of knowledge.” And his vase is told 
to contain the body’s mixed and consecrated regenerative fluids, which 
have at their basis the male and female winds or bodhicittas.’* It is also 
called the nectar of immortality. Through the powers of their imagi- 
nations and the sacramental offerings, Tibetans imbibe this nectar, 
which then pervades their bodyminds with the greatest bliss deriving 
from sensing the clear light of purified awareness.’? 

This done, Boundless Life’s eastern complement, the Diamond Be- 
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Dawn and the east are the 
time and place for initiating 
action and thinking 
according to Navajo 
philosophy. 


Corn pollen completely 
focuses your mind. Your mind 
is in the center of your eyes. 
It renews mind and memories. 


—Navajo Chanter 
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ing, is invoked by means of a sacred rock crystal (the “color” of his 
body and of the clear light of mind). The invocation asks that the 
“celestial knowledge, the manifestation of the two-in-one be finally 
realized.””° In this way, the rite’s sanctified pills, water, and beer may 
be considered the source of the mind, speech, and body of the unity 
of the Diamond Being and Boundless Life. 

Paired powers of east and west, dawn and sunset, play a major role 
in Navajo philosophy and ritual. Calling God is the essence of the west 
and of sunset. He is sometimes called Harvest God, revealing this 
Navajo tutelary’s life-supporting and abundance-producing nature. 
Calling God is the complement of Talking God. While they may be 
seen to act separately in myth and ritual, they are, in fact, a single 
entity. Calling God is the “follower” of Talking God, insofar as Talking 
God is the initiator and Calling God, the supporter. Calling God’s body 
is yellow. The Navajo consider this the color of sunset and of the 
western realm. Yellow is the “female” complementary color to the 
white of maleness. It is also the color of corn pollen—the sacrament 
that is every bit as empowering to the Navajo’s bodymind as the nectar 
of spiritual immortality is to the Tibetans. | 

Both pairs compose the east-west axis in their respective ideal realities. 
East-west is the union of initiatory, activating energy with that of reflec- 


tive and nurturing power. These are important markers both in the 
movement of the daily cycle and in the lifetimes of human beings. The 
south-north axis in the Navajo mandala symbolizes the solar day and 
lunar night with their respective powers of enrichment and protection. 
In the Night Way lineage the south is the realm of the nurturing Water 
Sprinkler God (an aspect of the Sun Bearer), while the north is the place 
of cold star-fire, managed by the all-powerful Black God. The north is 
also associated—in other chantway lineages—with Moon Bearer, the 
more enigmatic and dangerous associate of Sun Bearer.”! 

Conceptualizing paired polar energies is central to the process of 
psychospiritual transformation. It describes a reality of pure/holy/ 
enlightened energies of body and mind in balance. The deep experi- 
ence of such a state of equilibrium brings the powers of the tutelaries 
to bear within one’s own bodymind and effects a “cure,” a restoration 
of harmony, purity, enlightenment, beauty, holiness. This primordial 
union is visualized by Tibetans and Navajos as a partnership of earth 
and sky, female and male qualities, supportive and active energies. 
Because both deities are such important models for the spiritual way 
of life, Navajos and Tibetans envision them both together and indi- 
vidually. They are the Cosmic Mother and the Spiritual Hero, universal 
personas that underlie all human spirituality. 


FIG. 77 

Sunset and the west are the 
time and place for nurture 
and revitalizing the force of 
life, according to Navajo 
philosophy. 
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Everything you can think of, 
everything you can See, 
is a production of the goddess. 


—Joseph Campbell 


Pos and Navajos live in con- 
stant awareness of the dance of the goddess through all things. The 
universal female principle is the groundwork of our daily lives. She is 
reality’s eternal underpinning; she is Beauty and the Void. Unfortu- 
nately, many Westerners and industrialized Easterners no longer seem 
to understand this abiding truth. 

During the past half a millennium, the West’s philosophy of life and 
spirit has effectively excluded the goddess from her natural partnership 
with the male principle. Our aberrant “patriarchal” interpretation of 
Judeo/Christian/Islamic doctrine has almost fully succeeded in dis- 
membering Inanna (the ancient near-eastern great goddess) and her 
earliest form, the paleolithic Venus. Only a few heavily suppressed 
remnants of the goddess survived in the West. They include Tara of the 
Celtic world; Fatima in the Mediterranean; Mary in Northern Europe; 
and in Mexico, the Aztec Goddess of the Moon, Tonantzin, known in 
her new guise as the Virgin of Guadaloupe. 

What is it to be Mother? Naturally, I, as a man, cannot begin to 
imagine the physical and mental experience of giving birth, unless the 
birthing of ideas and books (less physical but still highly exhausting) 
would qualify in this regard. Yet I can distill from my thoughts and life 


experiences two aspects of motherhood/womanhood that appear to be 
universal. 

The first aspect of the Cosmic Mother may be called the Mother of 
Nurture. She is the bodymind who birthed you, the nurturer and 
protector who set you on life’s path, and your mentor in the processes 
and pitfalls of living. 

Her complementary self may be called the Mother of Energy. She is 
the underlying vital force connecting the mother’s bodymind with 
that of the child. She is the loving, soothing words that pacify bewil- 
derment and fear. She is the impulse that showers the child with 
psychic and physical gifts. She is the willpower that entices and cajoles 
the child into happiness and, when necessary, punishes with great 
wrath. The Mother of Energy is her child’s first peacemaker, benefactor, 
lover, and disciplinarian. She is, at times, the dawn, sunshine, dusk, 
and darkest night—depending on the quality of energy required at any 
given time. When these energies are properly expressed, they guide the 
child into a proper relationship with the world and toward becoming 
the best version of him or herself. 

Nurture and energy are complementary aspects of the totality that 
Tibetans call Gyalyum, the Great Mother. Her most recognizable ema- 
nation is that of Dédlma, whose name means She-Who-Releases (from 
suffering). To the Navajo she is Asdzaa nadleehé, She-Who-Rejuvenates- 
Herself-Time-and-Again, or Changing Woman. 

The renowned Tibetan teacher Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche once 
observed that the Cosmic Mother is ultimately neither she nor he, but 
“a principle of cosmic structure, the all-accommodating basic ground.”?? 
She is often called Womb of the Dharmas, the originator of all exist- 
ences.” In this sense she is beyond motherhood. She is neither mother 
nor father but simultaneously both polarities combined, since she 
comes before the two. She is the necessary a priori ideal cause for the 
existence of all relative life and consciousness in our “real” world. 


MOTHER OF NURTURE 


The Navajo call the totality of the nurturing mother, Shima, My Mother. 
There are actually many names for her, depending on the qualities 
being considered. We have already encountered her as Changing 
Woman, but she is also known by other names. She is, for one, the 
principle of Mother Earth in the divine guise of Earth Woman. Through 
the partnership of myth and the fertile Navajo imagination she is seen 
to be “dressed” in the earth, in its four jewels or terrestrial features: soil, 
trees, water, and corn. 


FIG. 78 


The sand painting Wide 
Cornfield, used in a 
Blessing Way to ensure a 
good crop of corn and 
abundant rain. Changing 
Woman stands in her 
cornfield between a white 
male corn and a yellow 
female corn. The line 
through her six footprints 
represents her path and her 
mind. She stands on and is 
surrounded by a rainbow. 
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! am the child of the 
instanding one of Changing 
Woman, 


! am her grandchild, 
| am finished in Beauty, 


| am finished in Beauty. 


—Changing Woman's prayer 
(Blessing Way) 
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She is the Shima of the Navajo themselves. After molding the first 
four pairs of Navajo men and women from balls of epidermal skin 
rubbed from various locations on her body, she instilled in them the 
breath of life and thought. She placed within each of them instanding, 
human-shaped wind souls. According to the Blessing Way teachings, 
these beings became the progenitors of the four original clans of the 
People. 

From her miraculous birth out of the union of the wind souls of Sky 
Man and Earth Woman through her first menstruation and up to the 
pregnancy culminating in the birth of the Warrior Twins, Changing 
Woman is universally known as White Shell (or Bead) Woman. She was 
so named at dawn on her tenth day of life. The dawn is the time of 
white light and its “white shell energy.” It is the quarter of the day 
during which all things arise and begin their growth toward maturity. 

Like the dawning of a new day, like the first growth in the life cycles 
of female animals and plants, like White Shell/Changing Woman, all 
human females experience the spurt of fecundity with the arrival of 
adolescence and sexual maturity. It is such a momentous event in a 
woman’s life cycle that the Navajo signal the passage into womanhood 
with the coming-of-age rite known as kinaalda, a “branch” of the 
Blessing Way. Its rituals and mythic narrative recount the kinaalda of 
White Shell Woman. And the girl for whom this rite is held is made 
holy with the same characteristics of mind, voice, and body possessed 
by White Shell Woman at the onset of her womanhood. 

The four-day initiation onto the path of womanhood is carefully 
programmed to plant the seeds of womanhood in the girl and to begin 
her transformation into a healthy and balanced woman. The initiate 
is adorned with the finest clothes and jewelry—as befitting White Shell 
Woman, whom she will soon become. She is instructed in the values 
and responsibilities of womanhood. She is molded and stretched via 
massage by a wise old woman so as to give her a strong and healthy 
body; she begins her first of many daily races toward the sun, by which 
she becomes increasingly empowered with the energy of the Holy 
People; and she begins a regimen of strenuous corn grinding that will 
culminate, on the fourth day of the rite, in a ritual cake, pit-baked in 
the ground, whose center will be offered to Earth Woman and the 
periphery to all assembled at the ceremony. 

She stays up all night on the third evening and fourth morning of 
the rite to participate in the No Sleep ceremony, led by a Blessing Way 
chanter. The songs and prayers bless the initiate, the hoghan, various 
valuable possessions gathered in ceremonial baskets, and all the par- 
ticipants assembled there. After the highly sacred dawn songs are sung 


and prayers made, she races for the last time toward the dawn. At the 
final morning’s feast of the ceremonial cake, her body is ritually molded 
for the last time. She is now holy and will be so for a further four-day 
period. During this time she may give blessings to any person, animal, 
or object that may require them. She is White Shell/Changing Woman. 
Through the prayers, songs, and instructions given at her kinaalda, she 
takes on the qualities of White Shell Woman and naturally becomes 
holy—as an embodiment of the great goddess Changing Woman, Mother 
of the People. 

The girl is now Woman in her perfectly formed, child-bearing state. 
She is on the cusp of the first movement in her circle of life. She may 
now fully and confidently become the nurturer and guide for her 
future children, since she is empowered with the qualities of body, 
voice, and mind of White Shell Woman. Once she begins to bear 
children and manifest her full womanhood, she will become as Chang- 
ing Woman, She-Who-Rejuvenates-Herself-Time-and-Again, as she goes 
through the seasons of her life. 

White Shell Woman is so much a part of Changing Woman’s per- 
sona that the Navajos often confuse their relationship. Some say that 
they are different names for the same goddess. Others say that they are 
twins. Others say that since white shell is the name for any grouping 
of jewels, they stand for the four directional jewels: white shell, tur- 
quoise, abalone, and jet, which, in turn, stand for the four aspects of 
Changing Woman. All are correct.” 

Tibetans celebrate the White Tara (D6lkhar) as the youthful fertile 
aspect of the totality that is the cosmic mother. She is lithe, beautiful, 
fecund. She is composed of transparent white (clear) light, which is 
none other than the light of pure awareness. She is the special embodi- 
ment of compassion and longevity. Her peaceful demeanor and hand 
gesture of bestowing succor convey this quality of body, speech, and 
mind. In her emanative relationship with Boundless Love, she is the 
essence of nurture: she is Mother Love. As such, Dolkhar is invoked for 
the blessings of a long life. Sentient beings are watched over and 
inspired by this energetic but placid young woman who is just beyond 
puberty and pregnant with motherly compassion and enlightened 
knowledge. White Tara looks out at every being as her child, from a 
vantage point within the child when she is visualized by an initiate in 
her or his daily spiritual practice. Her name, Ddlkhar, is one of the most 
common Tibetan women’s names. Indeed, an unspoken understanding 
among Tibetan women is their ambition to become like their mother 
goddess. White Tara has seven eyes on her body: two in the soles of 
her feet, two in her palms, and one in her forehead, in addition to the 
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The White Tara embodies 
nurture, fecundity, compas- 
sion, and longevity. 


My body is filled with the 
nectars of immortality, and 
white light emanates from 
each pore of my body to 
form an aura, a span in 
radiance around me. 
Meditating thus, the white 
radiance accomplishes the 
activity of pacifying illness, evil 
spirits, negative karmic forces, 
mental obscurations and 
hindrances to the completion 
of my natural lifespan. 


—From the practice of the 
White Tara 
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Dakinis are inspirational 
impulses that have the 
property of intensifying, 
concentrating and integrating 
the forces of which they 
make use, until they are 
focused in one incandescent 
point and ignite the holy 
flame of inspiration, which 
leads to enlightenment. 


—Lama Anagarika Govinda 


Homage to you Tara, whose 
fingers adorn your heart, 


With the gesture of the three 
precious jewels, 


Your wheel [of mind energy] 
strikes out in all directions, 


With the totality of your 
innate light. 


—Practice of the 
twenty-one taras 
(trans. Venerable Tashi Phara) 
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conventional two, making her a potent symbol of total watchfulness 
toward all life. 


MOTHER OF ENERGY 


The energetic component of cosmic motherhood is embodied in ma- 
ture visions of the goddess by Tibetans and Navajos. There is a model 
of visualization among Nyingma Buddhist practitioners by which the 
Great Guru Rinpoche, Padmasambhava, was initiated into the goddess’s 
mysteries by a form of Tara.** The energy that coursed through Guru 
Rinpoche’s psychic channels, empowering his awareness to generate 
the vision of Tara, was the energy of subtle wind (lung). The various 
subtle energies are visualized in human form as female deities known 
as khandoma (dakini in Sanskrit), or “ether-goers.”° 

In the potent path of tantra, the energy aspect of the great goddess 
is often likened to a red-bodied, semi-naked young woman showing a 
rather fierce grimace as she dances invitingly on one leg. She is the 
Thunderbolt Sow (Dorje Phagmo/Vajra Varahi). She embodies the to- 
tality of psychophysical energy within each of us, that which must be 
purified and redirected toward psychic growth. 

Tsultrim Allione tells us in Women of Wisdom that visualizing her 
“activates internal energies which dissolve the sense of outer and 
inner, and plug into a sense of all-pervading, energized space which is 
primordial wisdom and a kind of burning transcendental lust and 
bliss.”?° Indeed, the dakini/ether-goer is both one’s envisioned spiritual 
guide and those energies of bodymind that must be harnessed and 
purified for the mind of enlightenment to arise. 

The ether-goers’ personas reflect various qualities of mind and be- 
havior that are present in all human beings. Sometimes they are pa- 
cific, smoothing away mental agitation. At other times they enrich the 
practitioner through their nurturing urges. Sometimes they are utterly 
attractive and magnetic. But they may also be terrifyingly fierce and 
destructive of obstacles to illumination. As in the energy of nature, so 
too in the psyche. Understandably, each form of ether-goer is associ- 
ated with a cardinal direction, a primal element, and a pure expression 
of the buddha mind’s wisdom-energy. 

To appreciate how essential the ether-goer/dakini energy principle 
is to the spiritual practices of the Tibetans, we need to consider several 
groups of these mothers of energy. One scheme envisions twenty-one 
emanations of great goddess energy, with their emblems in the form 
of the beautiful, glowing, green, sixteen-year-old goddess known as the 
Green Tara (Déljang). Her face and posture are alive with vivacious 


energy. Her eyes sparkle. Her right leg extends outward showing that 
she is ever ready to come forth and aid all sentient beings. Her hands 
are in the mudra-gesture of bestowing kindness and wisdom. 

Green Tara figures in a second “wisdom-energy” scheme. Her dark 
green color suggests the northern realm of the transcendent tantric 
buddhas’ mandala, and she is associated with the all-accomplishing, 
enlightened actions that the color signifies. She is, in fact, the consort 
of the tantric buddha of the north, the All-Accomplishing One.”’ Her 
greenness suggests a fertile field of energy, having a hint of darker 
victorious powers in service of the path of light. In the mandala of the 
five transcendent tantric buddhas, five major forms of the goddess are 
found, each possessing a different persona, energy, color, and set of 
bodily attributes. They are the energetic impulses to the enlightened 
wisdoms embodied by the five transcendent buddhas. 

The most potent Mother of Energy symbols are four, sometimes five, 
ether-goers, depicted as dancing aspects of the Thunderbolt Sow. In 
one visualization she is imagined radiating red light, in the center of 
a mandala at whose cardinal points dance four others of her type. 
(They are the white ether-goer of pacifying energy in the east; the 
yellow dakini of enriching energies in the south; the red mother who 
magnetizes and subdues obstacles in the west; and the dark green or 
blue-black ether-goer, holding forth with fierce energy in the north.) 

In totality, the Thunderbolt Sow is a lascivious, potent enticer of 
egos and a spiritual guide to yogin(i)s. She is, in fact, the ideal elemen- 
tal energy for attracting and transforming one’s desire-oriented 
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The great goddess, the Green 
Tara, is so important to 
Tibetans that an entire 
mountain has been imbued 
with her mind and vital 
force. Her image is incised 
into the native rock of 
Déolmari, Tara’s Peak, above 
the city of Shigatse. 
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Women in the region of 
Derge in the eastern Tibetan 
province of Kham wear 
elaborate headdresses of 
turquoise. In some cases this 
stone serves as the receptacle 
for the la or consciousness 
principle of the Green Tara. 
In this way the Khampa 
women exist, at all times, in 
the same sphere as the great 
goddess. 
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The Thunderbolt Sow (Dorje 
Phagmo/Vajra Varahi) is the 
magnetizing ether-goer who 
entices the ego and then 


flays it from the yogin(i)’s 
bodymind. 


The majority of all sicknesses 
... have their origin in 
certain mental states. Those, 
in turn, have their origin in 
the misconception in the 
meaning of self or “I.” 


—Geshe Topgyal Kangjur 
Rinpoche, on the 
meaning of chod 
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bodymind into that of a buddha. Once her qualities are harnessed, they 
provide the necessary elemental impulse to burst forth from the dark- 
ness of ignorance into the light that is already there, though hidden, 
within. No wonder then, that the Thunderbolt Sow is envisioned to be 
none other than the consort—the wisdom-energy basis—of great tantric 
tutelaries such as the Diamond Being or Demchok (Samvara), whose 
name means Great Bliss. The Thunderbolt Sow and Great Bliss hold 
forth from the summit of Tibet’s sacred mountain, Kang Rinpoche, and 
together symbolize the harnessing of the enlightening powers of bliss- 
ful compassion and enlightened wisdom-energy. 

The red ether-goer, although possessing powerful energy, is poten- 
tially engageable in this reality through properly guided exercise of the 
body, speech, and mind by a trained tantric practitioner. Nowhere in 
the Tibetan tantric tradition is the power of the red dakini more 
evident than in the rite called chod, which seeks the destruction of the 
ego’s hold on the clear-light mind. 

The great explorer-practitioner Alexandra David-Neél called Chod a 
“terrifying mystery played by one actor.” The actor is a yogin or yogini 
(in Sanskrit; naljorpa or naljorma in Tibetan) who conjures up, through 
the powers of the mind, the vital presence of the Thunderbolt Sow and 
a host of the most terrifying ghosts and demons imaginable.* In the 
self-exorcism of chod the ego is slain and the spirit reborn through a 
vivacious dialogue between the yogin or yogini and his or her personal 
demons.”? These demons are one’s mental and emotional defilements, 
barnacles on the mirror of one’s crystalline consciousness that are 
externalized in the rite’s visualizations so as to be more easily dispatched 
by the Thunderbolt Sow, the rite’s inner mistress of ceremonies. 

As a red dancing dakini—symbolizing the subduing and magnetiz- 
ing energy of one’s bodymind—the Thunderbolt Sow is the agent of 
this powerful transformation. But as in medical healing where the 
more potent the medicine, the more effective and swift the cure, there 
are potentially dangerous side effects to this practice.*° The bodymind 
energy that is generated when the yogin does the dance with the 
Thunderbolt Sow is a force not to be reckoned with lightly. Yet the 
Thunderbolt Sow is every bit an agent of nurture and benevolence as 
she is of energy. While she severs delusions, she is also of the same 
mind-energy stream as the White Tara. 

Navajos have their forms of the Mother of Energy in Changing 
Woman. She is the Mother of Nurture in her guise as White Shell 
Woman, and, in her four cyclic forms combined, she is the great 
Mother of Energy. Like the White Tara, White Shell Woman is the 
aspect of Changing Woman dedicated to creating life and nurture. 


According to the Navajo “follower pair” system, her more active aspect 
is sometimes attributed to the goddess who is turquoise—another way 
of describing Changing Woman in her role as the Mother of Energy. 
Like the Green Tara, the Turquoise Woman persona of Changing Woman 
signifies the mature power of woman. Both are Mother Nature. 

Like the tantric ether-goers, Changing Woman is the emblem of the 
four natural energies available to us in the greater cosmos and from 
within our own bodyminds. She moves around the circle of life and 
spirit as do the quarters of the day, the seasons of the year, and the 
phases of our lives. As the peacefulness and potential of the white dawn 
and the growth into puberty from infancy, she is White Shell Woman. 
As the full empowerment of the noonday sun, spreading its rays of 
growth throughout the blue midday sky, she is Turquoise Woman in 
the full bloom and summertime of womanhood. As the maturity of 
twilight, the autumnal quality of full matronhood, which draws to 
herself and her hearth the family and life’s bounty, she is Abalone Shell 
Woman. And as the venerable elder who, in the wintry nighttime of 
her life, sits on her haunches and weathers the dangerous cold with an 
inner warmth, she is known as Black Jet Woman. 

As their totality, Changing Woman is able to spring back into life, 
to rejuvenate herself time and again. At the completion of the seasons’ 
rounds, Black Jet Woman instantly returns as White Shell Woman. 
Changing Woman is the Four-in-the-One; her personas are all aspects 
of the Mother of Energy principle. Like Tara, Mother of the Buddhas 
and co-steward of this world-reality with Boundless Love, Changing 
Woman is mother of the twin warrior gods and of the Navajo people, 
and co-steward of this world-reality with Sun Bearer. In both cultures 
the great goddess signifies the basic groundwork of the cosmos. For the 
Tibetans she is the embodiment of ideal reality: the Void that is empty 
of all conventional forms but full of all potential, and its state of 
Auspiciousness (tashi). Thus, she is the generic female aspect of the 
primordial buddha pair. For the Navajo, the goddess is at her basis the 
universal principle of Beauty, the immanent order and unity of the 
cosmos toward which all traditional Navajo strive in their daily thoughts, 
expressions, and actions. She is, in this way, the female aspect of the 
primordial union of the Navajo. 
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If one advances confidently in the direction of his dreams, 
and endeavors to live the life which he has imagined, he will 
meet with a success unexpected in common hours... . 


—Henry David Thoreau 


f the Cosmic Mother is the ideal 
state of being—the goal of the spiritual path—then how do we deal 
with the not-so-perfect reality in which we all find ourselves? How can 
we (re-)discover our way into the lap of Mother Nature? The answer is 
very much dependent on the manner by which we conduct our lives, 
here and now, in the real world. The two states necessarily exist in a 
dynamic partnership, just as form and spirit interpenetrate each other 
and religion and daily life must be one and the same path. Since the 
ordinary “real” world is a fact of life for us all, its imperfections and 
obstacles must be surmounted, often in an inordinately “heroic” man- 
ner, so as to reveal the “ideal in the real.” The emblem of the method 
for attaining this ideal state of being is the Great Father as embodied 
in the guise of the spiritual hero. His archetypal image permeates all 
art traditions. 

Sometimes he is seen in close proximity to the Cosmic Mother image 
(as in the paleolithic caves of France and Spain, where rock paintings 
of the male hunter-shaman charming game animals and sculpted fe- 
male “Venuses” were found, scarcely meters apart): In some other 
contemporary traditions, such as ours, that have separated humanity 
from its divine roots, the goddess is all but absent. There, the male 


principle is artificially inflated by her enforced absence and careens 
helter-skelter in his fool’s paradise of the real world, oblivious to or 
jealous of any remnants of her ideal reality. Among other surviving 
traditions such as the Navajo and Tibetan, male and female spiritual 
principles continue to coexist, to inform and balance one another, and 
to enrich the human spirit. 

In Tibetan and Navajo spirituality the archetypal male always pos- 
sesses equipoise, inner balance. He may manifest qualities of character 
and energies that sometimes appear to be peaceful and other times 
quite violent. But as an ideal being, his body, speech, and mind are 
always pure in motivation because they are founded upon universal 
responsibility (Tibetan) and reasonableness (Navajo), traits that have 
compassion at their basis. 

The Navajo and Tibetan idealized male figure is that universal “hero 
with a thousand faces,” whom Joseph Campbell so eloquently unveiled 
to the West. Being of our ordinary reality—the real world—the spiritual 
hero typically sets off on a quest to the realm of the sacred for privi- 
leged knowledge: spiritual medicine and practices for healing 
psychophysical illness (Navajo) or the psychophysical wisdom and 
practices leading to enlightenment (Tibetan). As a being of this ordi- 
nary reality who must persevere in his quest through a maze of ob- 
stacles—usually life- and ego-threatening—to attain the goal of sacred 
knowledge, the spiritual hero/idealized male is, in fact, both male and 
female. Human beings, regardless of gender, must take the heroic 
journey to the ideal state of being. He is, in his or her first aspect, the 
compassionate warrior. 


THE COMPASSIONATE WARRIOR 


The spiritual warrior dispels the monster-demons of the world that 
impede harmony and natural order. The Navajo have their warrior 
gods, and the Tibetans, their warrior kings. Both are born to the mother 
earth persona who had been impregnated by the power of the sky. 
Warrior divinities are envisioned in a vast number of forms (two or four 
for the Navajo, and extensive pantheons for the Tibetans). They are 
called upon in ritual to dispel externally created as well as self-gener- 
ated obstacles to ordinary life and cosmic balance. 

For the Navajo, the compassionate warrior is exemplified in the 
Warrior Twins, heroic sons of the great goddess, Changing Woman. 
The search of these “two-in-one” beings for their father, the Sun Bearer, 
was a quest to gain the spiritual empowerment necessary to vanquish 
the many psychic monsters ravaging their mother’s perfect Fifth World. 
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King Gesar of Ling is the 
heroic spiritual warrior of 
Tibet and Mongolia. His 
exploits, preserved by oral 
tradition since ancient 
times, provide inspiration for 
meeting life’s challenges. 
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These monsters are known by such evocative names as Crushing Rocks, 
Monster-Who-Kicks-People-Off-Cliffs, Shifting Sands, Great Winged 
One, Tracking Bear, and Big Monster. They were created either by the 
Sun Bearer’s promiscuous dalliances or by masturbatory acts by the first 
women during the separation of the sexes in the previous world-reality. 
The monsters are aberrations of body and mind. They are terrifying 
powers of the natural world with which the Navajo’s ancestors had to 
become reconciled, so that the ideal world and the real world might 
coincide. In order to reach their father’s home, the twins had to 
vanquish or evade several such monsters. 

According to the Navajo warrior’s-rite narrative, the twins eventu- 
ally arrived at their father’s House of Dawn, situated on an island in the 
far eastern ocean where the white-light mist of the east glows at the 
horizon. His glorious hoghan was guarded by fierce protector animals 
of the four directions. The twins succeeded in pacifying them with the 
help of certain supernatural tutelaries such as Spider Grandmother. 

Once inside Sun Bearer’s home, they met his wife and (according to 
some accounts) his daughter. Both were beautiful and kind, unlike 
their father, who was at first quite wrathful. True to his nature, he 
subjected the adolescent boys to harrowing tests of their authenticity. 
They survived by the strength of their motivation and with the help 
of Sun Bearer’s wife/daughter (as well as through the aid of other 
supernatural beings and objects). The tests completed, Sun Bearer rec- 
ognized the boys as his true sons, and they were transformed by him 
and the thunderers into full-fledged spiritual warriors. Now empow- 
ered, the Twins were renamed Monster Slayer and Child Born for 
Water. They returned to the Navajos’ sacred land and to their mother, 
White Shell/Changing Woman, along a rainbow pathway. They then 
went about ridding the fifth world-reality of its most terrifying mon- 
sters. | 

As expressions of Changing Woman’s spectrum of powers (her dark 
and light energies), the unit that is the Warrior Twins comprises the 
qualities of the “compassionate warrior.” Their combined qualities of 
fearless protection and generous cooperation are the essence of the 
ideal Navajo personality. This balance of warrior qualities is reinforced 
in the exploits of heros and heroines of the Navajos’ grand healing 
rites. The sacred histories reenacted in the rites first describe the 
hero(in)es dispelling obstacles in order to attain spiritual medicine and 
knowledge. Their protective work completed, they ensure that the 
sacred teachings are returned and established among the People. 

The compassionate warrior also figures prominently in the Tibetan 
psyche. In the Tibetan heroic public vision, King Gesar of Ling takes 


center stage. His cycle of stories comprises the national epics of Tibet 
and Mongolia. His origins are so cloaked in the mists of time that the 
nomadic bards who still recite his exploits by heart present them 
through the combined cultural and perceptual filters of the paleolithic 
shaman, the bonpo, and the Buddhist. The Gesar epic presents, mythi- 
cally, the battle between the powers of illumination and the forces of 
darkness. It is the story of a spiritual warrior’s quest for order—not of 
some totalitarian kind—but one that is in synchrony with the cosmos 
(tashi). 

Gesar bards sing of a time on earth when all was in disorder. So a 
sky divinity sent one of his sons to earth by means of a rainbow mu 
cord. He became the leader of the people. Since the father divinity was 
associated with a sacred mountain’s summit and the mother was a 
queen of the serpentine lu powers, this made Gesar (according to this 
pre-Buddhist version) the son of earth waters and sky’s ethereal light— 
much like the Navajo unit that is Monster Slayer (conceived of a 
sunbeam) and Child Born for Water (conceived by a streamlet from a 
waterfall). 

Gesar encountered numerous hazards in the world at large and from 
within his own family. But, like the Navajo twins, he received assis- 
tance on his quest; in his case it was from a powerful flying horse. With 
the animal’s help he won a fiercely contested horse race and became 
ruler of the Kingdom of Ling in the Kham region of eastern Tibet.*? 

On becoming king of Ling,*? Gesar was clothed in a magical helmet 
and armor. Mounted on his turquoise-colored windhorse, he led his 
fellow spiritual warriors on campaigns to dispel demons and giant 
monsters haunting the people and their world. 

With their work completed, Gesar and his spiritual warriors were 


said to have taken divine rebirth in Shambhala. There, they presently 


await the command of the king of Shambhala to venture forth through 
a door in a rock on the eastern shore of the soul-lake of Shambhala. 
Gesar, who (according to the Buddhist view) is now an emanation of 
the bodhisattva Boundless Love, will lead his army against barbarian 
hordes who will have destroyed Buddhism outside the pure land of 
Shambhala.** According to this prophecy, they will vanquish the en- 
emies of righteousness and other demonic powers, to usher in an eon 
of peace and light in the world.* 

Trungpa Rinpoche illuminates the importance of the concept of 
warriorship on the spiritual path of life in his guidebook: Shambhala: 
The Sacred Path of the Warrior. The book, in fact, is dedicated to Gesar 
of Ling. In it, Trungpa unveils the deep essence of spiritual warriorship. 
He writes that “warriorship . . . refers to realizing the power, dignity 


Master of the flag of glory of 
the Wind Horse, Great King of 
the Warrior Gods and Subduer 
of Demons; best of men, 
Gesar, be venerated! Be 
venerated, be exalted, great 
and mighty one! Be our 
mighty God of the Male... | 
Raise the wind pillar to the 
sky, pull up the mu rope of 
long life! May there resound 
at the summits of the three 
worlds, the thunder of 
magnificent glory, unrivaled in 
greatness and might! May the 
world be subject in slavery to 
{subdued by] us. 


—invocation to powers 
of the Warrior King Gesar, 
printed on a prayer flag 
(translation by R. A. Stein) 
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My enemy is my best teacher. 


—Tenzin Gyatso, 
The XIV Dalai Lama 
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A modern style windhorse 
prayer flag shows the 
spiritual steed with wings. It 
is a pegasus that flies with 
the combined speed of the 
horse and the wind, and 
with a horsepower that 
defies conventional measure. 
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and wakefulness that is inherent in all of us as human beings. It is 
awakening our basic human confidence which allows us to cheer up, 
develop a sense of vision and succeed in what we are doing.”** By 
heroically realizing the wisdom and unlimited possibilities inherent in 
our own, ordinary world, one discovers the magic of reality: “the 
primordial wisdom of the world as it is,” concludes Trungpa Rinpoche. 

Trungpa Rinpoche calls this natural wisdom and pure awareness 
drala, meaning “above or beyond the enemy.” The /a particle (related 
to the words for the consciousness principle and mountain pass) sig- 
nifies “existing above something,” while dra refers to an enemy or 
obstacle. Trungpa Rinpoche likens the drala principle to “wisdom 
beyond aggression,” saying: “the drala principle is realizing that your 
own wisdom as a human being is not separate from the powers of 
things, as they are.”°°So, by understanding one’s connection with the 
font of reality and power, and using the motivation of selfless compas- 
sion, one becomes empowered to confront the demons and obstacles 
in life. One gains drala—one stands above the enemy. 

Tibetans and Navajos recognize that the cosmos is replete with 
entities with which one must become reconciled. This is accomplished 
through realizing a balance of powers within one’s own bodymind and 
immediate environment. In Trungpa’s drala teachings, the spiritual 
warrior creates a sacred (geomantic) space out of the immediate envi- 
ronment (outer drala), then realizes the unity of his or her inner, bodily 
reality with the natural architecture of things (inner drala). Eventually, 
and most important, one arrives at what Trungpa calls that “tremen- 
dous wakefulness, tremendous nowness in your state of mind.” He calls 
this “secret drala.” 

The pursuit of secret drala is undoubtedly connected with the unique 
Tibetan custom of stringing up lines of prayer flags, known colloquially 
by the name of the windhorse printed at their center. Secret drala is, 
according to Trungpa Rinpoche, “the experience of raising windhorse, 
raising a wind of delight and power, and riding on, or conquering, that 
energy.”*’ 

In raising the cloth versions of the windhorse, one ritually begins to 
cut through the enemy obstacles of life and bodymind with the prin- 
ciple of drala. In calling upon the peaceful protector gods by means of 
the offering rite of which the flags are a part, one wields the elemental 
powers of earth, water, fire, air, and space (as indicated in the flags’ five 
colors). One is borne along by the energy of the windhorse, like a 
mounted warrior of Shambhala, heroically re-creating one’s ordinary 
reality in the manner of a sacred world. 

To accomplish this mission, the spiritual warrior must possess a 


compassionate heart,** must have seen reality with the clear light of 
awakened mind (illuminated, as if by the clear, first rays of dawn’s 
light), and act appropriately to dispel the veils (the enemies or ob- 
stacles) that block one from experiencing reality as a “sacred world” 
(see appendix 4, “Harnessing Protective Powers”). 


THE INVINCIBLE TEACHER 


The enemy has now come to be known, engaged, and (hopefully) 
vanquished through the wisdom and motivation of compassionate 
warriorship. But one step remains on the path of spiritual heroism. In 
some ways it is the most difficult act of spiritual heroism. It requires 
that sacred knowledge and procedures be transmitted to others. This 
necessitates an impeccable, indeed invincible, approach to teaching 
and leadership. This second aspect of the spiritual hero can be called 
the invincible teacher. 

Tibetan and Navajo spiritual histories tell of human beings who 
managed to pass into the realm of the divinities. There, after great 
difficulty, they gained spiritual empowerment and, with it, sacred 
knowledge and techniques. Their major achievement was to bring this 
wisdom back to their world for the good of all. Navajos and Tibetans 
identify with several important role models of the invincible teacher. 


The Dreamer’s Journey to the Land of the Gods 


Navajo sacred histories tell of hero(in)es who enrich the lives of the 
earth-surface people with sacred teachings and practices acquired dur- 
ing a sojourn among the Holy People. These are then taught to a 
younger sibling who becomes the first chanter of the new spiritual 
lineage. Once this has been completed, the hero(ine) returns to the sky 
or into the earth, borne on a rainbow or a sunbeam. There he or she 
becomes a Holy Person, imbued with Everlasting Life according to 
Beauty. | 

The hero of the Night Way’s spiritual narrative,” the Dreamer 
(Bi’Altatini: “his visions”), personifies the invincible spiritual teacher. 
He embarked on a dangerous quest into the ideal reality of the yei 
tutelaries in search of sacred wisdom: 


The Dreamer was a young man who often had elaborate visions of 
blue-faced beings. When he told his brothers about them, no one 
took him seriously. In fact, when they were about to depart for a 
hunt, the brothers would laugh, saying that he should stay home 
instead and have his visions. Nevertheless, the youth wanted to be 
a hunter, and he followed after them. 


Kind wings of the windhorse 


show compassion in this vast 
land; 


Oh my beautiful one! 


When | see the wings of the 
windhorse 


| remember how vast the 
earth is, 


and how far my journey 


and how | wish | could use 
your wings.” 


—From an old Lhasa folksong 
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Fic. 8S >» 
The hero in the Night Way, 
the Dreamer, went on a 
journey in search of sacred 
knowledge. The tutelary 
deities, the yei, conducted 
him to their home at White 
House in Canyon de Chelly 
where he beheld a Night 
Way ceremony for one of 
the gods. 
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One night, while the others were out hunting, he dreamed that 
his brothers had wantonly killed too many deer, along with two 
sacred birds, and that this act put his brothers out of Beauty with 
the Holy People. In fact, the dream’s prophecy proved true. After 
that, no game came his brothers’ way. 

One day, while returning home from the hunt, the Dreamer 
spied four bighorn sheep. He crept up to them. Four times he tried 
to draw an arrow in his bow and four times his arm went into 
spasms and grew numb. He was unable to shoot at them. It was 
then that he noticed their blue faces—faces the color of the sky, 
the color of the faces of the people in his vision, the Holy People. 

The two male and two female ghaaskidi—bighorn sheep yei— 
calmly walked over to the suffering youth, bade him to disrobe 
and put on a sheep’s skin and horns. In this way he became one 
of them. He joined them as they trotted to the edge of the sheer 
walls of Tseyi (Canyon de Chelly), and together they stepped off 
the edge. When his brothers came to look for him, all they could 
find were four sets of sheep prints meeting one set of moccasin 
prints, then five sets of sheep prints ending at the canyon rim’s 
sandstone cliffs. 

The bighorn sheep Holy People took the Dreamer to 
Kinninakhai, which is now called White House Ruin. It sits in a 
vast rock cave just above the floor of the canyon. This is the home 
of one family of the yei tutelaries. And here, the first Night Way 
ceremony—for the daughter of Calling God of White House—was 
about to begin. 

During the ceremony, the Dreamer became paralyzed on hear- 
ing Talking God’s distinct call: “Wu! Hu! Hu! Hu!” and was 
brought back into Beauty by the bighorn sheep people. He was 
then directed to learn the songs and prayers, and to watch the 
dancing yeis all night long, as necessary steps in learning the 
Night Way rite. 

It is said that the Dreamer witnessed the entire nine nights and 
days of the ceremony. He learned the songs, prayers, dances, and 
physical treatments of the one-sung-over. He also learned how to 
make the elaborate sand paintings used during the latter days of 
the rite for curing confusion, headaches, blindness, deafness, and 
paralysis. 

Having himself been cured and possessing sacred wisdom, the 
Dreamer returned to his family. He stayed long enough to teach 
the Night Way rite to his youngest brother. The brother became 
the first chanter of the Night Way among the People. At the first 
ceremony performed by his brother, people came from far and 
wide to be restored to Beauty. This ceremony was also witnessed 
by many of the Holy People, who then departed, taking the 
Dreamer with them. Before leaving, the Dreamer told his chanter- 
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brother that he was going to everlasting life among the other Holy 
People and that he would always watch over his people. They 
would know of his watchful presence, he went on, by his voice, 
which would be “the voice of the thunder and the falling rain.” 
This said, he disappeared with the other Holy People. 


The Teacher of the World 


Like the Navajos, Tibetans hold in highest regard spiritual hero(in)es 
who are great teachers. Their primary model is the archetypal hero of 
Buddhism, a Tibeto-Burman prince who lived over 2,500 years ago. 
First named Gautama of the Sakya clan, he would later come to be 
known as Sakyamuni Buddha and as Teacher of the World. His per- 
sonal quest to attain insight into the nature of reality involved great 
suffering and heroism. 

Thus the story begins with Gautama’s father, a regional king, who 
had heard a prophecy that his son would become either a great king or 
a spiritual teacher. Wishing him to be the former, the king kept Gautama 
insulated from the harsh realities of the world so as to ennoble him and 
preclude any wish on the son’s part to become a teacher. But Gautama 
wanted very much to see the world at large. Finally, the king relented, 
and during his first journey outside the palace’s walls the young Gautama 
saw four signs representing the obstacles of ordinary existence. He en- 
countered a very old man (old age); he saw a very ill person (sickness); 
a corpse (death); and an itinerant yogin (one who had renounced the 
illusory material aspects of the world). These signs from samsara so 
impressed Gautama that he renounced his wealth and station in order 
to seek a way to release others from this world-reality’s sufferings. 

Gautama had many adventures and met with many obstacles on his 
heroic spiritual journey. But the pivotal episode in his quest for en- 
lightenment came during the moments before his attainment of full 
illumination in a forest in northern India. As the future Buddha medi- 
tated deeply on the nature of reality, the demon of illusion, Mara, 
materialized before him. Realizing that his potentially greatest enemy 
was peacefully sitting there in meditation, Mara contrived to block 
Gautama’s enlightenment. 

Mara called upon his three “daughters,” Anger, Desire, and Igno- 
rance, to dance enticingly before Gautama. But the young meditator 
could not be distracted. Mara then transformed himself into a messen- 
ger claiming that the prince’s parents desperately needed Gautama’s 
aid. But through his acquired insight and wisdom, Guatama knew 
differently. 


In desperation, Mara called in his army, directing them to throw all 
their weapons and forces of illusion at the young man. But when the 
tips of their lances, arrows, and fires entered the new Buddha’s aura, 
they turned to flowers. 

Finally, a highly agitated Mara demanded of Gautama as to why he, 
a mere human, should think himself blessed with enlightenment, 
saying: “I, Mara, I am the one who should rightly be Teacher of the 
World!” Mara’s army of demons of illusion seconded his claim. Then 
Mara asked Gautama Sakyamuni, “Who is witness to your claim to 
buddhahood?” And the Buddha replied, extending his right hand 
down toward the earth, “The earth is my witness.” With this action, 
the Goddess of the Earth rose up and, hands clasped in a gesture of 
respect, affirmed the Buddha’s response. 

Mara was completely defeated. His (and thus Gautama’s) delusory 
view of reality and resulting ignorance had been vanquished by the 
young spiritual hero’s determination and clarity of mind. From that 
point onward Gautama became the great teacher of this world era.*° 

Having realized the light of pure awareness and ability to see the true 
nature of things, the Buddha extended his heart outward to all beings 
over the next half century, bringing his wisdom back to the world for 
the benefit of others. Not surprisingly, in succeeding centuries, the 
Buddha would become the fundamental image of the heroic spiritual 
teacher for a majority of humanity. 


Milarepa 


The heroic journey into the ideal state of being is vividly told in the life 
story of Milarepa, Tibet’s most celebrated yogin-saint. Milarepa’s life 
began with familial deceit and tragedy; an evil uncle exploited Milarepa’s 
widowed mother and children. In ignorant desperation the young man 
turned to revenge by black magic but inadvertently wrought havoc 
upon his family and fellow villagers. Realizing, with horror, the signifi- 
cance of his actions, Milarepa sought out the great yogin, Marpa, for 
Buddhist teachings. In his wisdom, Marpa forced the young man to 
exhaust his negative karma by having him undergo severe and frustrat- 
ing trials. Only then did Marpa accept Milarepa as a disciple. Milarepa 
eventually achieved illumination after years of contemplation and prac- 
tice in isolated mountaintop caves throughout the north slope of the 
Himalayas. When Milarepa returned to his destroyed village in order to 
confront the results of his actions, he discovered that his mother had 
died in the interim. This event motivated him like none other to spread 
the Buddhist teachings as an antidote to human suffering. 


Fic. 86 


Sakyamuni Buddha, beneath 
the Bo tree, dispelling the 
forces of Mara, the demon 
of delusion. 


| am the one who has passed 
beyond the worlds of 
suffering, 


| am the Blissful One; 


| am the Teacher of the 
World, 


| am the worshipper. 


—From the Tak-nyi 
tantric text 
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For as long as Space endures, 


And for as long as living 
beings remain, 


Until then may |, too, abide, 


To dispel the misery of the 
world. 


—Shantideva 
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Milarepa became the greatest popular spiritual teacher of the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries C.E., providing teachings through the 
medium of poetry and song. Today, most Tibetans know by heart many 
of the one hundred thousand songs that he composed during his years 
of asceticism. Milarepa’s name, meaning “cotton-clad Mila,” refers to 
his having worn only the lightest of cotton clothing—actually nothing 
more than a toga, in the extreme climate above fourteen thousand feet. 
Although Mila’s path was an austere one, it was enriched with inner 
growth and by seeing the beneficial effects upon the Tibetans who 
came to him for teachings and blessings. 

When Milarepa died at the hands of a jealous monk (by taking 
poisoned food that was offered to him, fully conscious of the danger), 
he was still teaching. He understood the lesson it would provide to the 
deluded young man. 

Milarepa’s story reflects the Mahayana Buddhist ideal of the heroic 
teacher who, having experienced great hardship on his or her journey 
to illumination, voluntarily forestalls final absorption into the Void in 
order to aid other sentient beings on their way to enlightenment. His 
was the path of the bodhisattvas—beings who have gone beyond the 
afflictions of ordinary consciousness through sustained psychic con- 
nection with the Void’s ideal state of emptiness but hold back their 
ultimate return to the rainbow- and sunbeam-adorned buddha fields 
until their vows to help others to enlightenment have been fulfilled. 
As such, aspiring bodhisattvas of the human realm are sometimes 
described in the Mahayana Buddhist teachings as bodhisattva heroes 
or bodhisattva warriors.*} 

Personal sacrifice for the purpose of initiating and guiding others 
into life’s sacred path is the core quality of the Tibetan and Navajo 
invincible teacher. The invincible teacher is the integrative aspect of 
the universal principle of spiritual heroism and the natural comple- 
ment to the warrior with a heart. The warrior prepares the ground in 
which the seeds of the teacher’s wisdom bloom. 


Form is emptiness; emptiness is form. 


Emptiness is none other than form; 
form is none other than emptiness. 


—From the Heart Sutra 


ine conveying the union of 

opposites are, by far, the most commonplace visual expressions in the 
spiritual arts of Tibetans and Navajos. Those naturally occurring polar 
energies that constantly attract and repel one another in the dance of 
life are often depicted in symbols of sexuality, such as the Sky Man- 
Earth Woman unit or the primordial buddha pair. This need to balance 
polar forces is verbalized every day, sometimes every hour and possibly 
even every minute, by the serious spiritual practitioner in both cultures. 
Tibetans use two terms to depict a person in his or her spiritual 
dance with the cosmos. The older mantra is Tashi Deley, meaning 
“long life, health, and good fortune [the path of life] in an auspicious 
relationship with the cosmos [the goal of life].” The “newer” but 
similarly intended sacred utterance is Om Mani Padme Hum, meaning 
“blissful compassion [the path of life] in search of wisdom knowing the 
empty nature of the cosmos [the goal of life].” The “traditional” Navajo 
intones in sacred song and prayer the “mantra,” Sa’ah Naghai Bik’eh 
Hozho, which translates as “successfully attaining a ripe old age by 
daily spiritual renewal [the path of life] according to the universal 
beauty of the cosmos [the goal of life].” Accordingly, both traditions 


With only one wing a bird 
cannot fly. Without both 
compassion and wisdom, you 
cannot reach the heights of 
buddhahood. 


—Tibetan proverb 
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You need oppositions; you 
need negative in life’s 
movement; you need the 
whole force. 


—Navajo philosopher 
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understand that all “people,” or “sentient beings” exist poised between 
and encompassing two simultaneous realities: the real and ideal worlds, 
which must be reconciled through the heroic spiritual journey in order 
for life to be meaningful. 

The conventional “real” world of external forms is perceived through 
the reduced vision of our sense organs. For Tibetans it is a reality laced 
with psychophysical suffering, along with its root cause, self- 
bewildering ignorance. Despite this unfortunate state of affairs, Tibetans 
see it as a state of great power and possibilities, although the mind’s radiant 
and all-knowing nature is blocked to this realization by its own internal 
veils and subtle physical imbalances. The bodymind is temporarily cap- 
tured in a web it itself has woven. This results in the mental and physical 
sufferings characterizing samsara. Tibetans know that by following the 
lead of spiritual hero(in)es who have already gone over to the ideal realm 
by means of the tantric path, cessation of this suffering and at-onement 
with the emptiness of the Void are attainable by all. 

To the Navajo, the reality of sky and earth is full of power and 
natural order. But earth-surface walkers—human beings—are not fully 
in balance and properly empowered with its spiritual beauty: this, 
despite our possessing an inner awareness and vital force that is of the 
same stuff as the cosmos. The Navajos know that it is the Instanding 
One—the mind and wind divinity within—that is the real person. By 
purifying this being of its faults—according to the beliefs and practices 
of the chantway path—one moves toward Everlasting Life according to 
Beauty. 

This insight of universal wisdom—recognizing the simultaneity of 
ordinary and ideal reality—is vividly expressed in the Blessing Way 
teachings. Here, First Man and First Woman, the first teachers and 
leaders of the ancient people, are—exoterically at least—considered to 
have had a negative, witchcraft side to their thoughts and actions, even 
their material objects. Some Navajo consider them to have gone astray 
during the period of emergence, which explains the need for guidance 
from a new “regime” of divinities led by Changing Woman and Talking 
God. But many of the great chanters and philosophers pointedly differ 
with this superficial belief. They basically agree that the first leaders 
planned the inclusion of negativity into their actions and objects for 
a very good reason. This is, that given the nature of things, the exist- 
ence of Beauty is inextricably linked with the aspiration to achieve it. 
So, to achieve everlasting life requires the existence of death. And to 
gain the Beauty of hézho requires the existence of obstacles and en- 
emies (naayéé) and similar manifestations of anti-Beauty (héchx6), 
including witchcraft. 


The Navajo frequently talk about “skinwalkers”—nocturnal witches 
and warlocks who, by anti-beauteous thoughts, words, and deeds, sap 
the vital force of family members and others. By speaking of these 
negative members of their society, the Navajo vividly reify their mo- 
tivation to attain a state of Beauty—although most are unaware of this 
purpose. Likewise do the Tibetans with their hair-raising tales of rolangs 
(zombies) and dre (ghosts) reinforce their motivation to escape the 
suffering of samsaric rebirth. 

To reinforce this creative tension between Beauty and anti-Beauty, 
the Navajo have developed a worldview that the Western philosopher 
John Farella describes as a paradox.*? The Navajo knows that compe- 
tition (self-oriented action)—although a given of ordinary human re- 
ality—can lead to harm should its surplus not be shared with others. 
This is the Witchcraft Way. If it becomes a source of general benefit, 
it is part of the Beauty Way. The paradox is how to achieve, to be 
successful, in life, but to do it cooperatively and compassionately. 
Farella calls it “to be selfish but social.” The idea is to strive for success 
and gain, but then redistribute the wealth or wisdom for the benefit 
of all. 

Thus, the Navajo paradox is concerned with how to use the energy 
and conditions of the ordinary state of the real world (Sa’ah Naghai) 
on the path toward the absolute or ideal state of being (Bik’eh H6zh9d).* 
Similarly, tantric Buddhist teachers remind us that there is no differ- 
ence between the suffering state of samsara and the blissful state of 
nirvana; they are two sides of the same reality coin. The difficulty 
comes when such absolutes as samsara and nirvana, or evil and good, 
I and thou are considered as separate, self-existing entities rather than 
as facets of the same inviolable system.“ 

The dynamic unity of the ideal in the real is a state best experienced 
through the imagination, yet it is a realm toward which one strives by 
means of daily spiritual heroics. Although the ideal goal may be ini- 
tially beyond one’s present grasp, the means for attaining it are very 
much part of the real world. 

Lama Govinda described the ultimate union of inner and outer, real 
and ideal when he metaphorically observed: “We may break a piece of 
magnetized steel as often as we like, we shall never by able to separate 
the positive from the negative pole; each fragment will always have 
both. This shows that polarity is an aspect of unity, not an arbitrary 
duality but an inseparable whole.”* 

Matter is the context and process for attaining its goal of spirit 
(mind). The real world is the only way to the ideal, since the ideal is 
inextricably linked to the real. 


You cannot seek reality 
outside yourself because you 
are reality. 


—Lama Thubten Yeshe 


It would be more important 
and reasonable to materialize 
our spirit instead of trying to 
“spiritualize” matter. 


—Lama Anagarika Govinda 
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Man’‘s unhappiness comes 
from his greatness; it is 
because there is an Infinite in 
him, which with all his 
cunning he cannot quite bring 
under the finite. 


—Thomas Carlyle 
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The bodhisattva Boundless Love phrased it best in a teaching to his 
disciple Shariputra that has come to be known as the Heart Sutra. One 
section reads: “Form is emptiness; emptiness is form. Emptiness is none 
other than form; form is none other than emptiness. In the same way, 
feelings, mental events, karma-forming actions and consciousness it- 
self are, at their basis, all empty. Therefore, Shariputra, all phenomena 
are empty, without self-existing characteristics. They are unborn and 
unceasing... .” 

The tension between matter and mind—the real and ideal worlds 
within us all—is the dance between experiencing life on the imperfect, 
microcosmic plane and the macrocosmic sense of the ideal. But to do 
the dance requires a much awakened awareness and a spiritual warrior’s 
courage. There is no other way. The alternative is perennially to sleep- 
walk into the walls of one’s self-created prison. 

The journey into union between the finite bodymind and the infi- 
nite font of which it is a part is best expressed through the channels of 
sacred music, poetry, and the visual arts. There is a series of compelling 
Navajo sacred songs in which the singers visualize themselves as Talk- 
ing God and Calling God as they embark on a heroic spiritual journey. 
It consists of halting one’s aimless wandering in a state of anti-Beauty 
and the eventual return to the ideal state of Beauty within oneself. The 
refrains of the songs give the sense of the process of the healing jour- 
ney to be taken by the chanter and the one-sung-over. The first song’s 
refrain is: “I, now I wander about.” This is followed by other refrains: 
“I, now I have turned around”; “I, now I have stopped moving”; “TI, 
now | am returning”; “I, now I have come back”; “I, now I sit down.”*¢ 

This musical rendering of the re-integrative journey takes many 
minutes to complete. It has many phrases to get exactly right and in 
proper order (not to do so would sap the power of the song or prayer 
and possibly cause irreversible psychophysical harm). Therefore, chanters 
have devised memory-aiding diagrams for spiritual “bookkeeping.” The 
great chanter Son of Bead Chant Singer drew one such diagram in the 
early 1950s. Embedded in the diagram’s symbolic shorthand of simple 
pictographs is a significant symbol of the ultimate union. 


THE GREAT SYMBOL 


The first of each pair of symbols signifies the song phrase Sa’ah Naghai, 
representing the relative, human experience of the sacred world. Sa’ah 
Naghai is presented either as a simple cross or as a cross with one axis 
having two “legs” attached. Its completion into the Bi’keh H6zhé state 
of absolute Beauty is signified by adding certain extra lines. This gives 


the cross a sense of dynamism. The ordinary reality of the chanter and 
one-sung-over in the ceremony are thus set into proper motion and 
order, according to the principles of Beauty. 

The resulting symbol from Son of Bead Chant Singer’s song diagram 
forms none other than one of humankind’s most important and, sadly, 
most maligned ancient symbols, the swastika.*” Historically, the swas- 
tika is universally recognized as a preeminent symbol of life-in-balance 
and of the eternal process of creating harmony throughout time and 
space. The philosophers of ancient India bestowed upon us its name, 
meaning “auspicious” (suas) “mark” (tika). 

Lama Govinda, whose wisdom transcended that of Tibetan spiritu- 
ality, called the swastika the “Symbol of Eternal Creativeness.” Its 
creativity is eternal because it is the movement of the cosmos, in 
synchrony with which the spiritual hero(ine) strives to become the 
divine version of him or herself.*® 

We have already encountered the universal cross as the unity of its 


Sa’ah Naghai Bik’eh H6ézhé 
Sa‘ah Naghai Bik'eh Hézhé 
Fic. 87 


Song of Bead Chant Singer’s 
mnemonic swastika diagram. 


Fic. 88 
The swastika is a widespread 
element in Navajo sacred art. 


Fics. 89-90 

The swastika is a widespread 
symbol in Tibetan ritual and 
secular art: (LEFT) barley flour 
swastika outside home, 
signifying advent of the new 
year; (BELOW) swastikas are 
favored motifs in Tibetan 
carpet designs. 
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two axes. The changing dawn-dusk/east-west axis is the vector of con- 
ventional “real world” experience (the path and “male” principle). The 
static noon-night/south-north axis is the vector of absolute, “ideal” 
world experience (the goal and “female” principle). When set in mo- 
tion (activated) as a swastika, the moving cross symbolizes the ultimate 
union of the two “worlds,” the individual bodymind and the cosmos 
combined. 

For Tibetans and Navajos, all mentally visualized and physically 
experienced aspects of reality reflect the complementary energies com- 
posing the seamless union of self and cosmos. Their cosmos is an 
eternal dance of dual tendencies. And the dance is done by two part- 
ners who might be called She-Who-Knows (the ideal state of being) and 
He-Who-Strives-to-Understand (the path to the ideal state). 

Seeing their reality in this dialectical way reveals that both cultures 
operate on a dialectical mathematical model. In the mid-1980s, a little- 
known but highly significant research paper was published by an 
information scientist in Current Anthropology.* The paper compared the 
structure of the tantric mandala with the symbolic system operating in 
Navajo sand paintings. By comparing the way they encode informa- 
tion, it was discovered that Navajos and tantric Buddhists were using 
the same (and, interestingly, the most efficient), system for encoding 
spiritual data. They had each re-created (or preserved) the universal 
“spiritual computer” language, in which the mind serves as their com- 
puters’ central processing unit while the arts and ritual are software to 
make the data intelligible. Shall we use our psychosomatic computers 
as they do—for spiritual illumination? Or shall we continue to amass 
data having no relationship to wisdom? 

The way the Tibetans and Navajos apply the binary code of the spirit 
to their daily thoughts and lives is the focus of the third universal 
principle: Centering in the Mandala of Self and Cosmos. 


Not until mankind shall transcend dualism and phenomenal 
appearances and realize the natural at-one-ment of all living 
creatures, will they be able to formulate a sound standard of 
morality .. . based entirely upon worldwide bodhisattvic 


altruism. 


—W. Y. Evans-Wentz 


In Beauty before me I walk, 

In Beauty behind me I walk, 

In Beauty below me I walk, 

In Beauty above me I walk, 

In Beauty all around me I walk, 
It is finished in Beauty, 

It is finished in Beauty, 

It is finished in Beauty, 

It is finished in Beauty. 


—Navajo benediction 


The tantric initiate comes to be identified with the center 

of the mandala, the point from which all goes forth 

and to which all returns—and from where the archetypal essences 
stream forth in luminous rays which pervade the whole world, 


arousing it from nothing and reabsorbing it. 


—Giuseppe Tucci 


I saw myself on the central mountain of the world, 
the highest place, and I had a vision because I was seeing 
in the sacred manner of the world. 


... the central mountain is everywhere. 


—Black Elk, Lakota Sioux 


There is, at the surface, infinite variety of things; 
at the center there is simplicity and unity of cause. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


I. real and ideal states of living, 
thinking, and expressing are ultimately inseparate. But in order for this 
understanding to work in their lives, people need to become fully 
present—awake and aware—in their place between earth and sky. They 
must find that still point at the center of the world’s seething field of 
energies and tendencies that push and pull at their every step on the 
spiritual path of living. Tibetans and Navajos have made knowledge of 
this process the centerpiece of their lives. And as a map of their path 
straddling the two realities they have developed and preserved for 
successive generations what can be called the mandala view of self and 
cosmos. 

For Westerners, entbiiie in the “here and now” seems at first to be 
an impossible task, given our extremely complex and fragmented world. 
So we must turn to native peoples and religious mystics for our inspi- 
ration. They see the world as a dynamic but integrated whole: a holy 
world full of perfect potential, with a spectrum of powers that can 
either aid them or block them from realizing the ideal state of being 
in their lives. 

Native peoples and mystics universally reckon their place at the 
center of a sacred circle. The circle is the most elegant rendering of all- 
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encompassing closure, stability, and unity. It is humankind’s most 
widespread symbol, found in the spiritual art of every culture and 
epoch, as well as in all natural systems. Western spiritual scientists, 
from Plato to the psychologist Carl Jung, have devoted their creative 
genius to exploring the meaning of the circle in dreams, art, religion, 
and nature. Their conclusion, put simply, is that the circle is the 
fundamental expression (an “archetype”) of the seamless unity be- 
tween the individual psyche and the mind of the cosmos-at-large. 

Navajo and Tibetan philosophers symbolize the unity of self and 
cosmos as a cross within a circle and a smaller circle within the cross.’ 
The larger circle defines the all-encompassing character of the ideal 
reality, be it Beauty or the Void and the smaller, one’s ordinary reality. 
The fourfold sections of the cross define naturally occurring character- 
istics of ordinary time and space, such as phases of the day, seasons, 
life stages, and so on. The quadrants also present the way an individual’s 
thoughts, energies, and actions naturally manifest and move toward a 
state of equilibrium.’ 

This mandala view of reality is symbolized schematically by Navajos 
and Tibetans as: 


Each quarter of this circle of the spirit signifies an essential quality, 
energy, and aspect of knowledge whose sum total is the greater circle 
and simultaneously the lesser one. These four natural vectors link the 
outer and inner circles of macrocosm and microcosm, ideal and real 
worlds, sky and earth, nature and the individual bodymind. The par- 
allels between the way Tibetans and Navajos envision this unity through 
the metaphor of the mandala led Joseph Campbell to describe them as 
“two very different cultures with the same imagery and energies.”3 
Trungpa Rinpoche described mandala as a “general pattern linking 
you to the rest of the world.” Such a network of energies, ideas, and 
tendencies, with one’s bodymind at its hub, can be either an ego- 
directed, samsaric mandala, or a divinely inspired, enlightenment 


mandala. The former describes our tainted bodymind reality, while the 
latter is the model toward which we must aspire. Tibetans and Navajos 
strive to pattern themselves and their lives according to the ideal 
mandala model. 

The mandala is almost always a visual expression of the perfect 
pattern in all things and a prime metaphor of the quest of the spiritual 
hero toward the central still point in a changing world. In the process 
of moving to the center, the seeker becomes transformed. The sense of 
self merges into the pattern of energies and tendencies differentiating 
out of what Western mystics call the primordial ground—the unblem- 
ished, illuminated, and pristine state of being. At the primordial ground, 
one’s ordinary self is dissolved and exchanged for an ideal state of 
awareness and vitality that, once discovered, is brought back from the 
mandala’s core by the spiritual hero(ine) to the enrichment of others. 

The mandala view of self and cosmos is a constant reminder to 
preserve this center amid the maelstrom of ordinary life. And it teaches 
respect for all other thinking and feeling beings with whom we share 
the light of mind and breath of life, and who strive to be at the center 
of their own mandalas.* 

Tibetans use the word-combination kyil-khor for mandala. Khor re- 
fers to a wheel, circumference, or surroundings (i.e., circle) while kyil 
(pronounced “kyin”) signifies a center. Together, as kyinkhor, each 
mandala symbolizes one of numerous versions of an ideal reality popu- 
lated by ideal beings (tantric tutelary divinities) and, ultimately, issu- 
ing out of the formless, primordial ground of the Void. 

In naming their mandalas, the Navajo refer less to the physical 
structure of these “psychocosmograms” and more to their psychocosmic 
purpose. Their (generally) circular sand paintings are called iikdadah, 
meaning, “where they [the chantway tutelary divinities] come and go.” 
Like the Tibetan versions of the universal pattern, four-part Navajo 
mandalas contain images of divinities who are emblems of bodymind 
energies and qualities that derive from a state of Beauty. 

The fourfold mandala pattern is, we know, the model for Navajo and 
Tibetan maps of their sacred worlds. But like the reality depicted within 
their ritual mandalas, they also conceive of their ordinary realities as 
ideal realms. They hold this view because their reality had never been 
thought of as ordinary or profane in the first place. Tibetans and 
Navajos never have had a fall from a Garden of Eden. The nineteenth- 
century scholar of Tibetan religion L. Augustine Waddell described the 
Tibetan as living in “a world of the marvelous,” an observation that 
holds equally true for the Navajo. The marvelous is none other than 
the ideal that permeates the real world. And it is most completely 


God is a circle whose center 
is everywhere 


and circumference, nowhere. 


—attributed to Hermes 
Trismegistus 
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From the Center of Life to 
the Four Directions and the 
Lower and Upper Life. 
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expressed in the image of the mandala. Keeping this perspective in 
mind, we can now consider the code and variations of the marvelous 
mandalas of the Navajo and Tibetan people. 


NAVAJO MANDALA 


When the Navajo Studies Program at the Rough Rock Community 
Schools sought a visual symbol of the structure and purpose of Navajo 
education, a respected chanter was commissioned to execute it. The 
result (in the form of a poster) faithfully depicted the inner structure 
of mandalas that are often painted in sand. 

The poster was entitled “Philosophy of Navajo Teaching: From the 
Center of Life to the Four Directions, and the Lower and Upper Life.” 
Encoded within it are the basic elements of the chantway path to 
Beauty. The result is a fundamental mandala depicting the intercon- 
nection among things, thoughts, and energies. 

To understand this model mandala we must recall that, according 
to the Blessing Way teachings, Beauty derives from a proper relation- 
ship between earth and sky. Accordingly, the Navajo mandala must be 
read not only laterally (the center to the four directions) but also 
vertically, for its unity of earth and sky. In fact the principles of the 
two-in-one are essential for understanding the code of all Navajo and 
Tibetan mandalas. 

In this sacred circle the center, Earth, Our Mother, is the Lower Life. 
It is synonymous with the Beauty (Bik’eh H6zhQ) that manifests here. 
Centered upon the earth is the outline of North America, and centered 
in it are the four holy mountains. They define and protect the Navajo’s 
sacred world that is, in turn, signified by a conical, male hoghan with 
a fire burning in its center. This central fire is the Center of Life.° 

Surrounding the Lower Life, appearing like a donut, is the Upper 
Life. It is the Sky, Our Father. He, in turn, signifies how the quest for 
Beauty yields the Everlasting (Spiritual) Life of a holy being (Sa’ah 
Naghai).° The two “lifes” are linked by wind and rain. The rain origi- 
nates as evaporated earth water that is materialized as clouds and 
permeated by the energy of lightning. It then falls to earth and is used 
there before reevaporating. This is a material description of what is, for 
the Navajo, a sacred event dynamically linking the Upper and Lower 
Lives. 

Surrounding both realms is a four-colored rainbow. The outside ring 
is red, the color of blood and of vitality.’ Red is also the color of danger 
and protection. Blue, its cooler and calmer counterpart, is the color of 


the next ring inward. Red and blue are sufficient to signify to the 
Navajo mind the protective character of the rainbow. The two inner 
rings are yellow and white. They are corn colors and signify the union 
of female (yellow) and male (white) life-force principles. The red and 
blue rainbow protects them. Taken as a whole, they also signify the 
four world-realities existing before the current multicolored Fifth World. 

Finally, as if riding the rainbow, are the sun and moon. Standing 
within them—mounted on their turquoise and white shell horses—are 
the indwelling divinities, Sun Bearer and Moon Bearer. Together, they 
comprise a primal pair in Navajo thought. 

Each Upper Life quadrant is illuminated by a different colored car- 
dinal light-mist (as are the four sacred mountains below them on the 
earth) in the colors (ESWN): white, blue, yellow, and dark (black). Each 
is imbued with a cardinal light-being. Navajo say that these mists allow 
the earth to think and breathe. Indeed, colored winds are said to 
control the vital force and mind of every being. 

Each quadrant is synonymous with the portions of the day, the 
seasons of the year, and the phases of one’s life. Each quadrant con- 
tains a thundercloud array (cloud, rain, and lightning). These arrays 
share the color of the sky light in the south and west, but instead of 
the black and white thunderclouds appearing in their respectively 
colored quadrants, they are reversed. There are three possible reasons 
for this. 


FIG. 92 

The Cardinal Light Phenom- 
ena arise along the horizon 
during the four quadrants of 
the day. They are envisioned 
by the Navajo to have 
indwelling humanoid forms. 
The Cardinal Light Phenom- 
ena People are shown above 
their respective sacred 
mountains. 
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FIG. 93 
The Circle of Sacred Winds 
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First, a black cloud signifies a cloud full of rain that is likely to 
fertilize the earth. It most properly belongs at the beginning of the 
natural cycle of things. Likewise, the white (barren) clouds of winter 
are most appropriate for the northern quarter of the mandala. 

Second, the color reversal may be related to the Navajos’ strong 
sense of spiritual protection. As east signifies the beginning of the cycle 
of life, it is there that protective energy (signified by the black color of 
the thundercloud) is needed. Certain Night Way prayers invoke the 
protection of the “leader” thunderer of the east, who is of “dark cloud.” 

The third explanation is more metaphysical and relates to a sense of 
closure. Every circle must be closed, the loose ends tied up. The begin- 
ning and end must be unified. These ideas will be covered in greater 
detail later on (see “Closing the Circle” in chapter 10, “Mandala Uni- 
versals”). 

In Navajo symbolism clouds signify the domain of the four Thunder 
Beings, while the background colors of the four quadrants relate to the 
Wind Chiefs and colored wind souls in the cardinal light mists. Wind 
is a primary symbol in fourfold (mandala) schemes of Navajo philoso- 
phy. Several respected chanters told the Navajo scholar Herbert Benally 
how four words (expressions of wind energy) spoken by Mother Earth 
caused the placement of the primary colored winds within each per- 
son. This Circle of Sacred Winds can be envisioned as: 


Yellow Wind 
which is our thinking 


Blue Wind Glittering Big Wind/ Dark Wind 
which gives power multicolored Holy Wind when we carry 
of movement out our plans 


White Wind 
which directs our life (East) 


Sg pee oo 

The White Wind of the east is the active, “leader” wind. It is the 
source of the white wind soul that is dispatched by Dawn Woman into 
a waiting form. It is the coordinating mind-power (the consciousness) 
informing life. The Blue Wind of midday gives movement and enables 
directed actions to take place for generating and maintaining life. The 
Yellow Wind of twilight powers the process of holistic thinking and 
reflection on the previous events of the day, year, or lifetime. And the 
Dark Wind of the north is the mind-breath of the dangerous night but 
also the strong energy that allows one to disperse obstacles to the 
successful implementation of one’s plans. All four are aspects of the all 


pervasive, multicolored, “Glittering” Big Wind, or Holy Wind. 

Another traditional mandala paradigm has become the focus of the 
Diné Educational Philosophy Project of Navajo Community College. It 
ascribes life processes to the four directions: 


Life and Knowledge 


Thought Itself (East) 


East is the place in which thought or awareness arises. Things “dawn” 
on the mind, and it awakens to lead the organism through a day or a 
lifetime. South is where the mind plans out one’s life and begins to act 
upon those plans with the full energy of the sun at its zenith. The west/ 
sunset is a time for harvesting the fruits of one’s earlier thoughts, plans, 
and actions, as it is for gathering the family in the warmth of the 
hoghan. It is the summation of “living” in the world. And once this 
groundwork has been laid, one encounters sleep’s repose with a sense 
of security (having lived according to Beauty during the daylight hours), 
tempered by a healthy respect for the potentially dangerous powers of 
the long, dark night. 

Although they use slightly different metaphors, these two Navajo 
circles of the spirit contain the same essential message: that life is a 
cyclic, holistic experience based upon the natural movement of the 
cosmos. Synthesizing the two approaches, in the east, the conscious- 
ness awakens so as to initiate life on the daily spiritual path. In the 
south, planning and action merge to provide a means of subsistence. 
The west is a place of reflection and pulling together of the results of 
one’s thoughts and actions. And the north, where dissipation and 
danger aboun4d, is also a place of security, since it draws on the energy 
of darkness for protection and accomplishment. 

The most immediate expression of these four aspects of the totality 
is found in the Navajo understanding of the cycle of the day. The 
Navajo’s every waking moment is, ideally, suffused with Beauty, mak- 
ing each day a holy day—a holiday. The eminent Blessing Way chanter 
Frank Mitchell described the Navajo holy day as a cycle from dawn to 
darkness. His words are rendered here (beginning with the dawn state- 
ment) in a concrete, mandalic manner: 


FIG. 94 
The Circle of Life Processes 
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Fic. 95 
The Navajo Holy Day Circle 
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Fic. 96 
Generalized Tibetan 
mandala. 
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EVENING TWILIGHT 
“is the guide for people in 
coming together again” 


SKY BLUE 

“is the guide for 
people going abroad 
and working” 


DARKNESS 
“will direct them to 
sleep, in partnership 
with the stars and 
the constellations” 


NAVAJO HOLY DAY 


DAWN 
“will be the first cause 
for people to move” 
(east) 


For the Navajo, mind and matter are generally envisioned in mandalic 
form. From the cycle of the day to the seasons of one’s life, to the 
energies and elements of the earth and sky, to the qualities of one’s 
bodymind—all move in a fourfold circle based upon the multiplication 
of follower pairs. 

At this point, the great benediction that is part of most chantway 
songs and every Navajo’s daily prayers comes again to mind. It is a 
verbally generated mandala that beautifully sums up the Navajo’s view 
of the relationship between self and cosmos: 


In Beauty now before me, I walk (before = east) 
In Beauty now behind me, I walk (behind = west) 
In Beauty now below me, I walk (below = earth) 
In Beauty now above me, I walk (above = sky) 
In Beauty all around me, I walk (all around = 
macrocosm) 
In Beauty now within me, I walk (within = 
microcosm) 
It is finished in Beauty.’ (all is according 
to Beauty) 


TIBETAN MANDALA 


The universal model of the circle of the spirit is central to all Tibetan 
mandalas. Consider the following generalized mandala image (figure 
96), depicting our present world-reality as it floats below the sun and 
moon. Surrounding most tantric mandalas’ inner precincts are up to 
four rings of protection. The outermost is a form of rainbow containing 
sections of the four directional colors (ESWN): blue, yellow, orange- 
red, and dark green, each topped by a bit of white. This ring is called 
the Mountain of Fire and is likened to the fires that-burn at the end 
of every world-eon. Its flames are the five wisdom-energies that immo- 
late the mental delusions composing primordial ignorance. 


The next ring inward toward the center of the mandala’s ideal reality 
is a fence of dorje, thunderbolt scepters. Their diamond-hard nature 
and lightning energy are symbolic of the indestructible tantric method 
for attaining the awakened mind. Thunderbolt scepters are also used 
in rites of exorcism and purification to control the powers of evil and 
deluded mind. This is their function in the mandala, as well. 

The third concentric ring is optional, in that it is only used in 
mandalas representing the reality of deities of fierce power. It repre- 
sents the charnel grounds wherein bodies are cut up and offered to 
birds of prey as a “sky burial.” This ring signifies the cutting away of 
the bones and flesh of illusion on the way to the primordial ground 
at the mandala’s center. In some mandalas, it is positioned outside of 
the Mountain of Fire ring. 

The fourth ring consists of a hedge of lotus petals. It is the subtle 
boundary marking the threshold of the inner grounds of the deity’s 
palace that faces out to the cardinal directions. This is the enlightened 
reality composed of the mind’s clear light, and the goal of the tantric 
practitioner’s heroic quest toward the center. 

The inner precincts of the tantric mandala are supported by giant 
crossed thunderbolt scepters, which are often envisioned as floating in 
space somewhere above the summit of the central mountain of the 
cosmos. The sacred world-axis mountain rises at the center of seven 
concentric rings of golden mountain and seven seas. Above its summit, 
floating on lotus-shaped clouds, is the palace of a tantric tutelary deity. 

Our present world-reality is found on the southern (bottom) “con- 
tinents” as they float in a primordial ocean. The world system has one 
major and two lesser-sized continents, positioned to each cardinal 
direction. They are shaped according to humanity’s most ancient geo- 
metric symbols: (ESWN) semicircle, triangle, circle, and square. 

In ritual mandalas the world mountain system is rarely shown. 
Rather, at the focus of the mandala are the tutelary deity’s palace 
(shown atop the mountain in figure) and his or her emanations within, 
often in union with their consorts. They are positioned at the center 
of the palace and to the cardinal directions, their quadrants lining up 
with the stylized entranceways to the building. 

In tantric mandalas depicting the unity of the five transcendent or 
“conqueror” buddha families, their wisdom-energies are signified by 
their forms and by symbolic emblems. At the mandala’s center may be 
an eight-spoked wheel of the spiritual teachings. Or it will show a 
white-bodied deity, the One Who Makes Things Visible (Nampa 
Nangdze/Vairochana), who is bathed in the clear white light of un- 
stained awareness. 


Fic. 97 

The double thunderbolt 
scepter (dorje gyaltram) 
serves as the base of tantric 
mandalas. 
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FIG. 98 

In the four petals of the 
inner lotus flower of the 
Tsewang (life empowerment) 
sand mandala are shown 
symbols of the four direc- 
tional tantric buddha 
families: (ESWN) thunder- 
bolt scepter, jewel, lotus, 
and sword. The fifth, the 
buddha or dharma wheel 
family, is assumed but not 
shown in the center. Here 
the center has a thunderbolt 
of compassion growing out 
of a lotus flower of wisdom. 
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The eastern buddha family is symbolized by a thunderbolt scepter and 
is bathed in blue light. It is the realm of the Unshakeable One (Miky6pa/ 
Akshobya) but also can contain the Diamond Being.’ The southern 
quarter is bathed in the golden yellow light of the noonday sun and is 
symbolized by a group of flaming jewels. This is the realm of the Jewel- 
Born One (Rinchen Chungden/Ratnasambhava). The western quarter, 
symbolized by a lotus flower in full bloom, is the orange-red color of 
the setting sun and the realm of Boundless Light (Opame/Amitabha). 
The north is the dark green (midnight’s sky-colored) realm of the All- 
Accomplishing One (D6ny6 Drupa/Amoghasiddhi), whose symbol is a 
flaming sword. It is sometimes replaced by a crossed double-dorje signi- 
fying the stability of completion and of the motion of the cosmos. 

These “conqueror” (of samsaric suffering) buddhas, along with their 
consort ether-goers, embody the five transcendent wisdoms and vital 
energies.'° They are of the same stuff as the five “aggregates” making up 
one’s total being: one’s form (body), feelings (emotions), discrimina- 
tions (thoughts and perceptions), volitions (concepts and actions), and 
the consciousness (awareness) that coordinates them all." 

The human psychophysical totality, enlightened wisdoms, and asso- 
ciated buddha families are condensed in the following mandala sche- 
matic: 


LOTUS FAMILY 
Discriminating Wisdom 
purified thoughts/perceptions 


JEWEL FAMILY 
Equalizing Wisdom 
purified feelings 


KARMA FAMILY 
All-Accomplishing Wisdom 
purified concepts/acts 


BUDDHA FAMILY 
Absolute Wisdom 
purified awareness 


THUNDERBOLT FAMILY 
Mirrorlike Wisdom 
purified form/body 

(east) 


The east’s mirrorlike wisdom is the ability to see one’s place in 
phenomenal reality as it really is, like a reflection in a mirror. This 
means that in the ordinary world it appears as if one exists solely of 
and by oneself (has total “self-existence”), but in the absolute nature 
of things, one’s bodymind is ever-changing and actually is “empty” of 
definable form and self-existence. Since the mirror’s clear, reflected 
light is like that of lightning (thunderbolt) and the white light of dawn, 
the thunderbolt scepter is the appropriate emblem of the wisdom- 
energy of the east. 

The south’s equalizing wisdom is knowing that one is utterly inter- 
connected with all other beings, sharing the spark of awareness and 
wind of vitality. The lamas signify this by the statement, “We all have 
been each other’s mothers over countless previous lifetimes.” Just as 
one must respect one’s own mother, a person must become wise to 
every being’s inherent equality and to “equalize” one’s feelings through 
altruism toward others. Extending one’s heartfelt feelings and 
psychophysical wisdom in this way is like spreading out the warm rays 
of the noonday sun over fields of flowers. The “increasing” or giving 
powers of equalizing wisdom are vividly symbolized by six flaming, 
wish-fulfilling jewels growing out of a lotus flower. Thus the jewel is 
the emblem for the wisdom-energy of the southern quarter of the five 
buddhas. 

The west’s discriminating wisdom refers to the enlightened knowl- 
edge attained by applying one’s mental energy to meditation on the 
true nature of reality. One harnesses one’s thoughts and perceptions to 
establish the mind in a state of equipoise, of peace like the quiet of 
sunset. Here the wind energies of the mind are flowing properly so that 
the awareness is fully receptive to contemplations relating to one’s 
form and feelings. Since the pure, clearly lit mind’s light arises out of 
the dark swamp of impure thoughts, feelings, and actions, this buddha 
family’s wisdom-energy is symbolized by a lotus. The beautiful lotus 
flower grows out of the mud at the bottom of a murky pond, just as 
the mind of enlightenment arises from the depths of ordinary mind. 


Fig. 99 
Tantric Buddha Family 
Mandala diagram 
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The north’s all-accomplishing wisdom is acquired by harnessing the 
wild horse of bodymind to manifest concepts and actions that are 
powerful yet free of any negative results. The universal law of cause and 
effect (ley in Tibetan, karma in Sanskrit) teaches that, given our exist- 
ence in a state of suffering, it is imperative that we actively purify 
our bodyminds of negative ideas and actions, but without ceasing to 
“live in the world.” By attaining this wisdom we can cut through all 
obstacles to accomplishing our tasks, while leaving no negative effects. 
As the north is a place of awesome power, danger, and protection for 
Tibetans (as it is for the Navajo), its darkness is the appropriate envi- 
ronment for generating this enlightened wisdom of all-accomplish- 
ment. The sword is the emblem of such vanquishing wisdom-energy. 

In the center is the sum total of these wisdoms—absolute wisdom. 
It is associated with the coordinating consciousness, with its unstained 
clear-light awareness. To purify the energy of awareness and instruct 
the consciousness in the ultimate nature of reality (the emptiness of 
the Void) requires the collaboration of the other wisdoms and their 
associated energies. Absolute Wisdom is at the hub of the mandala’s 
wheel, the still point at which one is in total balance—not a rigid kind 
of balance but the dynamic equilibrium such as one sees in a spinning 
gyroscope. Its symbol is the eight-spoked wheel of the Buddhist teach- 
ings. The Buddha Sakyamuni had “turned the wheel of Buddhism” 
when he first taught the dharma at Sarnath’s Deer Park. Accordingly, 
the wheel is the appropriate emblem of the most central and encom- 
passing of enlightened wisdom-energies, that of the mandala’s central, 
or “buddha” family. 

So the Tibetan mandala is both a spiritual draftsman’s schematic of 
the abode of tantric deities and a model for the integrated, “enlight- 
ened” personality (bodymind). It shows that all aspects of mind and 
form are connected with the movement of one’s outer and inner reality 
in a systematic fashion. As such, meditation using a tantric mandala 
becomes a potent means for connecting the individual with the abid- 
ing nature of things. It is no wonder, therefore, that Tibetan and 
Navajo mandalas appear uncannily similar. 


ee: and Navajos see themselves 
as existing in the center of a moving, changing, fourfold pattern of 
energies, qualities, and ideas that compose their phenomenal world. 
Their spiritual teachings provide model patterns, in the form of 
mandalas, through which they can access the ideal qualities of their 
deities and of themselves. 

Navajo and Tibetan tutelaries—the yeis and yidams—are commonly 
shown within their own mandala universes. As the divinities are con- 
venient embodiments of the natural powers operating outside and 
within our bodyminds, they and their mandalas express the ultimate 
pattern of things: Beauty and the Void. Both traditions have vast num- 
bers of such mandalas. And they are encoded using deities, colors, and 
objects signifying specific characteristics of bodymind and cosmos that 
are appropriate at various times and to various individuals. Let’s con- 
sider important examples from both traditions. 


VARIATIONS OF THE MANDALA CODE: NAVAJO EXAMPLES 


Our first example of how Navajo masters encoded their ritual sand 
mandalas comes from the Shooting Way rite. The legendary spiritual 
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Fic. 100 

Diagram of the House of 
Many Points from the male 
Shooting Way. Here the 
Warrior Twins have 
emanated into four beings 
who surround the sacred 
mountain home of their 
mother, the great goddess 
Changing Woman. 
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journey informing the Shooting Way revolves around episodes in the 
lives of the Warrior Twins, their mother, Changing Woman, and their 
father, the Sun Bearer. 

The Warrior Twins had been empowered as full-fledged warriors by 
the thunderers, energy chiefs of the cardinal directions, during their 
quest for their father, the Sun Bearer.’ The Twins later underwent a 
special metamorphosis. Monster Slayer and Child Born for Water 
emanated into four warriors. The new member of each pair became a 
milder version of the original. The chanters explain the second pair as 
originating in the placental afterbirth of the first twins. But they are, 
first and foremost, spiritual clones. They are very real figments of the 
powerful group imagination of the Navajo, who know that in the end 
all reality emanates from the mind. Commenting on this four-in-one 
identity of the Warrior Twins, the eminent student of Navajo religion 
Gladys Reichard observed: “If the Navajo conception that nothing 
exists in and for itself, or absolutely at a particular time, or at a given 
point is understood, the legends upon which the ceremonial procedure 
is based are quite intelligible.”!% With these words, she inadvertently 
expressed the Tibetan view of the voided nature of reality and the 
process of emanating, out of such emptiness, various ideal beings with 
ideal qualities and powers of bodymind. 


The fourfold Warrior Twins make an important appearance during 
the annals of the male branch (version) of the Shooting Way legend. 
They return to the home of their mother, Changing Woman, located 
at the center of the world. Here, at Encircled Mountain, place of the 
Twins’ birth, they try—each in his own way—to convince Changing 
Woman to leave the ancestral home and join Sun Bearer at their new 
island home in the west. In attempting to change her mind, they bring 
to bear their prodigious powers, since she is understandably attached 
to the center of the Navajo sacred world. 

The Shooting Way sand painting called the “House of Many Points,” 
shows the proceedings.'* The “senior” twins, Monster Slayer and Child 
Born for Water, wield potent zigzag lightning, while their milder comple- 
ments are equipped with straight lightning. Growing out of Changing 
Woman’s hoghan are the four domesticated plants (corn, beans, squash, 
and tobacco), and the entire array is protected by a rainbow goddess 
and the sun and moon. 

More than deities of legend, the four twins represent four different 
kinds of conquering energy and action. Monster Slayer is the often fierce, 
“jump-to-it,” protective, and warrior energy of the four. He is the impul- 
sive, unstoppable energy that is motivated by concern for his mother’s 
well-being. As leader and emblem of all their combined powers, Monster 
Slayer stands at the eastern quarter of the mandala. In the west stands 
his milder placental emanation, Reared-within-the-Mountain. He too is 
a fiery and protective being. But he uses words instead of actions—some 
being quite aggressive and even disrespectful. Together they form the 
active, east-west axis of the sand mandala’s reality. 

Child Born for Water embodies Monster Slayer’s main complemen- 
tary energy. When his more active brother is off battling obstacles, 
Child Born for Water psychically monitors his well-being, using his 
talking prayer sticks as divination tools. He is the essence of the 
warrior’s caution, conservation of energy, and thoughtful preparation 
for battle. Child Born for Water’s emanation is Changing Grandchild. 
He is known for being able to soothe angry gods. He even uses this 
quality to pacify Monster Slayer’s formidable wrath. In general, he 
represents the peaceful, centered quality necessary for the warrior to 
accomplish his goals and return with a balanced mind. These two 
nurturing aspects of warriorship comprise the south-north axis. 

As members of a four-in-one unit, they are each aspects of the total 
spiritual warrior who must internalize their four qualities in order 
to vanquish enemies threatening from without and within. These 
qualities are (ESWN): 1) fierce dispelling or destroying of obstacles, 
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2) protective nurturing, 3) intensely convincing powers of speech, and 
4) the ability to make peace. 

The positions of the four Warrior Twins in the sand painting express 
these four powers in appropriate sunwise motion around the sacred 
center. Since this is a mandala of warrior action, it begins with the 
Twins’ most potent emanation in the east and revolves to their most 
peaceful form, a northern pink-bodied Warrior Twin (pink is used 
instead of white when dealing with potent situations). 

In the Navajo warriors’ ceremony there is a sand painting depicting 
the time when the Twins had surmounted serious obstacles on their 
journey to their father’s eastern home. In a version given by the 
chanter Jeff King, the four mountains depicted are colored, not in the 
conventional order of (ESWN) white, blue, yellow, and black, but with 
the blue and yellow reversed. This, according to Joseph Campbell in his 
commentary on the rite, switches the code from the “normal potency” 
(Navajo call it the blessing side of the chant) to a “higher potency.”** 
Similarly, when in the legend the four Warrior Twins did their protec- 
tive work at their highest level of intensity, they are depicted in their 
“heroic potency” mandala code of (ESWN) black, blue, yellow, and 
white or pink. A variation on the heroic potency code is black, yellow, 
blue, and pink or white where (along with east and north) the colors 
of the southern and western quarters are interchanged. 

One might even venture to interpret the “heroic potency” color 
sequence in terms of the Twins’ qualities of power. The House of Many 
Points sand mandala is again our model. 

The eastern quarter, signifying the coordinating wind of mind and 
thought, is inhabited by the black-bodied Monster Slayer, making the 
mandala’s leadership position one of fierce power. Fierce thoughts are 
thus needed to do the job depicted in the sand mandala. If Monster 
Slayer embodies the conquering warrior energy that protects and 
motivates Changing Woman to move to her new home in the west, 
then a blue Reared-within-the-Mountain—his more mild emanation— 
is the supportive aspect of this warrior power, and is appropriately 
based in the mandala’s western (reciprocal of east) quarter of living and 
introspective thought. His color is blue because blue is subsidiary and 
complementary to black in Navajo spiritual aesthetics. The southern 
warrior, a yellow Child Born for Water, abides in the realm of survival 
through action and planning. His powerful nurturing and enriching 
qualities are appropriate in this position. The northern quarter, nor- 
mally the realm of dark, dangerous power, is mollified by the pink- 
bodied Changing Grandchild, suggesting that the composite actions of 
the four warriors will yield benign future results. 


What appears to be happening in the Navajo mandala system is a 
“dialing” of ideas and energies, using a dialectical pattern of “follower 
pairs.” In the House of Many Points mandala shown above, the color 
schemes of the two axes making up the four quadrants remain intact, 
only shifted ninety degrees out of position. Thus the white-yellow 
scheme of east-west becomes north and south; the black-blue of north- 
south becomes east and west. 

One chanter expressed it this way: “The position of the Holy People 
on the directions is variable according to use,” and provided two 
examples. One was a sand mandala scheme used for the “installation” 
of a new chanter. It is from the Blessing Way lineage: 


Calling God 


Girl with One 
Kernel of Corn 


Boy with 
One Turquoise 


Talking God (east) 


In this setup, Talking God and Calling God are in their customary 
east-west positions, since they actively serve as tutelaries to the new 
chanter. The tutelaries to the south and north are Boy with One 
Turquoise, a stand-in for the Sun Bearer who, in turn, embodies the 
power of the noontime sun, and Girl with One Kernel of Corn, who 
symbolizes the nighttime realm and is considered by some Navajo as 
a metaphor for the Moon Bearer. They, too, are in their customary 
positions according to the Blessing Way scheme. Joseph Campbell 
would have called this a normal potency scheme. 

Another sand painting is done during the branch of Blessing Way 
associated with planting crops. The Holy People are shown in the 


following positions: 
Changing Woman 


Talking God Calling God 


Sun Bearer (east) 


Fic. 101 
New Chanter Installation 
Circle 


FIG. 102 
Blessing Way Planting 
Ceremony Circle 
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Fics. 103-104 


(TOP) The windhorse imparts 
its name to colorful flags 
used as offerings to the 
Tibetans’ protector gods. 
Windhorse flags also serve 
as banners to the spiritual 
warrior within. (BOTTOM) 
The tiger embodies the meek 
yet powerful quality of the 
spiritual warrior. 
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The eastern quarter—where thought and the movement of things 
begin—is inhabited by the Sun Bearer. He is balanced in the west by 
his consort, Changing Woman. Both figure most prominently in the 
teachings of the Blessing Way. They symbolize the role of the powers 
of sky and earth, and of male and female in the creation of life. Talking 
God and Calling God, therefore, take up the “secondary” positions of 
noontime and nighttime (south-north axis). From the standpoint of 
Navajo dialectics, Sun Bearer and Talking God retain the appropriate 
leadership positions on their respective axes, while Changing Woman 
and Calling God remain in the follower role. The position of the pairs 
has shifted in order to reflect the life-generating function of the rite. 


VARIATIONS OF THE MANDALA CODE: TIBETAN EXAMPLES 


Two Tibetan spiritual systems use the fourfold mandala pattern to 
express qualities and processes in psychophysical transformation. The 
earliest Tibetan expression of the fourfold scheme of spiritual power is 
found in the commonplace prayer flags known as windhorse. They 
contain phrases requesting good health and fortune for the individual 
who sponsored the raising of the flags. Surrounding the printed invo- 
cation and a central image of the windhorse are woodblock-printed 
renderings of four power animals: the forest tiger, snow lion, mythic 
eagle, and thunder dragon. They represent the four qualities that must 
be cultivated by a spiritual warrior. One interpretation—after the eighth 
Khamtrul Rinpoche of Tashi Jong—holds that these animals signify the 
attributes of King Gesar of Ling. The tiger is his mind; the snow lion, 
his physical strength; the great eagle, his wisdom; and the dragon, his 
voice and great renown. 

Chogyam Trungpa Rinpoche taps into the deeper sense of the rela- 
tionship between the prayer flag animals and bodymind in his teach- 
ings on spiritual warriorship.'® He explains that one’s achieved virtues 
and qualities are reflected in one’s total presence. This “authentic 
presence” of a warrior, he goes on, depends upon four qualities of 
bodymind. Trungpa calls these the Four Dignities, and they are sym- 
bolized by the four power animals at the corners of the prayer flag, 
cumulatively known as ta-seng-kyung-druk, “tiger-lion-eagle-dragon.” 

The tiger (ta) embodies the warrior’s dignity that derives from meek- 
ness. Although it can be ferocious, the tiger gently makes its way 
through the jungle with quiet confidence. This meekness of demeanor 
is a form of modesty and of unself-consciously radiating one’s inner 
light. Like the tiger, the “warrior of meek,” as Trungpa calls it, has 
unlimited potential energy and knows fully the vastness of the cosmos. 


Trungpa relates that “he is not bloated or arrogant. Instead he is 
humble, kind, and self-contained in relating to others.”!’ 

The snow lion (sengye) is the most typically Tibetan of the four 
animals, being the national animal of Tibet. A male and female snow 
lion, holding aloft the flaming triple gem of Buddhism, adorn Tibet’s 
national flag. They also are considered to be the spirit of the glaciers, 
where they are said to make their home. Their bushy mane, tail, and 
paw tufts are turquoise-colored, while the rest of their bodies are snow 
white. Snow lions are so powerful that they are said to be able to leap 
playfully from one mountain peak to the next, and are so energized 
that they rebound and return to their starting place without having to 
physically touch the peaks! The energy that the snow lion brings to the 
spiritual warrior is that of “perkiness.” Perky is the joyful, youthful, 
and energized mind. Perky, too, is forging ahead trustingly with one’s 
plans. Perkiness is the state in which “the warrior is not captured by 
doubts, therefore he is humorous, uplifted and perky in his dealings.” 

The great eagle (cha kyung) is the ancient inner Asian symbol of the 
vastness and power of the sky. It has become best known to the West 
through its South Asian form, the garuda. Trungpa Rinpoche describes 
the great eagle as having hatched full grown from its egg. It then soars 
directly into outer space, “free from hope and fear.” Such is the energy 
of the King of Birds, which, translated into spiritual warriorship, is the 
dignity of “outrageousness.” The word outrageous originates in the Old 
French: outré meaning “beyond.” “How outrageous!” goes the slang 
expression from America of the 1960s, meaning something almost 
beyond belief but wonderful. Likewise is the great eagle the outrageous 
symbol for the mind and energy that has gone beyond, way beyond the 
confines of our normal reality. The warrior of outrageousness embodies 
fearlessness and strength and “he is not trapped by the pettiness of 
hope and fear, so his vision becomes vast and he is not afraid of making 
mistakes,” continues Trungpa Rinpoche. 

Finally, among the boiling swirls of the thickest of thunderstorm 
clouds materializes the dragon (druk). The clouds are its body; the 
thunder, its voice; and the lightning, its flickering tongue. It is the 
ultimate embodiment of the powers of celestial waters. But it is also 
very much of the earth. It sleeps out the winter inside the earth, then 
rises skyward and blasts out torrents of rain from the clouds during the 
summer season. Although the dragon is frighteningly powerful, it is 
also beneficent. But in its dual qualities it is, above all, unfathomable. 
It symbolizes the dignity of “inscrutability.” It is inscrutable in its 
unhesitating and unspoken ability to rise to the occasion, confidently 
doing what needs to be done in order to achieve a dynamic world 
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FIGs. 105-107 

(TOP) The snow lion embodies 
the perky, energized quality 
of the spiritual warrior. 
(MIDDLE) The great eagle 
embodies the fearless power 
of the spiritual warrior. 
(BOTTOM) The thunder dragon 
embodies the unfathomable 
mastery of the spiritual 
warrior. 
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Fic. 108 

Invocation paragraph (top): 
Om Ah Hung He He, 
Tiger-Lion-Eagle-Dragon. 
Sarva Du Du Ho! May they 
increase the luck of the one 
born in the wood-pig year 
and restore all his defi- 
ciencies. Swa Sita Drum 
(mantra). 


Tiger: Just like the 

colorful tiger with bravery, 
skill, and a ferocious nature, 
may there be an increase in 
the strength, power, and 
courage of one born in the 
wood-pig year. And may the 
luck of Kunga Lhundrup 
Phopa Tayey bring spontane- 
ous prosperity. Maha Chagi 
Sarva Shri Mana Punitam 
Guru Ho! 


Snow Lion: Fearless and 
powerful, like the snow lion, 
and greatly increasing the 
splendor of the year, may 
one’s luck and power be 
victorious in all directions 
and overcome the forces of 
others. May the luck and 
influence of one born in the 
wood-pig year increase 
infinitely. Maha Sengha 
Sarva Shri Mama Punitam 
Kuru Ho! 


Great Eagle: Just as the 

King of Birds overpowers all, 
may this remarkable quality 
of the wood-pig year 
increase. And may the luck 
of incomparable power, 
prosperity, and force increase 
and accomplish all wishes. 
Maha Garuda Sarva Shri 
Mama Punitam Kuru Ho! 


Dragon: Just like the 
dragon, whose thunder voice 
fills all directions, may the 
melodious sound of this year 
pervade all three realms. 
May the increase in luck 
bring all beings under one’s 
control and find all that is 
good and excellent. (CONT.) 
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order. Trungpa Rinpoche calls this quality of the spiritual warrior “the 
experience of fulfillment and uncontrived, spontaneous achievement 

. his mind itself becomes as fathomless as space, so he attains 
complete mastery over the phenomenal world.” 

So informed, we can now view the prayer flag through new eyes. The 
prayer flag shown in figure 138, printed during the wood pig year, 
expresses the qualities of the four dignity animals through adjacent 
printed praises. The qualities embodied in the four power animals of 
the prayer flag are aspects of the central spiritual animal, the windhorse. 
The windhorse represents to the untutored Tibetan the state of one’s 
luck (lungta), and the Tibetan word for windhorse has come to mean 
luck. The state of one’s luck—if one’s windhorse is high or low at a 
particular moment—is actually a matter of the degree to which one 
achieves a spiritual warrior’s authentic presence and profile of accrued 
merit. Just as the terrestrial horse bears the conventional warrior into 
battle, the windhorse bears the spiritual warrior with authentic pres- 
ence past the many obstacles on the journey leading into the sacred 
world. And the windhorse/prayer flag’s directional power animals 
embody the qualities of the universal Tibetan symbol of the spiritual 
warrior, King Gesar of Ling. Appropriately, King Gesar of Ling’s steed 
was said to be a magical flying horse. 


The four dignity-qualities of the aboriginal Tibetan warrior are quite 
analogous to those embodied by the two pairs of Navajo Warrior 
Twins. In turn, they compare quite well with the wisdom-energies in 
the tantric system, called the Four Yogas: pacifying, enriching, subju- 
gating, and destroying. Despite stylistic differences, each system re- 
flects a basic code describing the mandalic qualities of thought, 
expression, and action that need to be selectively wielded on the heroic 
spiritual journey through life. 

As in Navajo mandalas, the meaning and color symbolism in Ti- 
betan mandalas change or move much in the way a dial on a telephone 
does. Far from being haphazard, the variable positions of colors around 
the mandala’s circle signify particular qualities of mind, energy, and 
action appropriate to a deity and lineage of spiritual knowledge and 
practice. Consider the most complex of tantric mandalas, that of the 
tutelary Lord of the Wheel of Time (Tunkyi Khorlo/Kalachakra). Its 
code is identical to one of the Navajo sand mandalas’ “heroic potency” 
schemes (black, yellow, blue, and pink). 

The colors of the four quarters of Kalachakra’s palace, at the mandala’s 
center, mirror those of the indwelling male deity’s four faces (ESWN): 
black-blue, red, yellow, and white. The eastern quarter’s aspect of form 
and consciousness embodies obstacle and ego-destroying energy. This 
is signified by the blue-black color of the deity’s skin and fierce eastern 
face. Such darkness and power are usually encountered at the northern 
quadrant of Tibetan “normal potency” mandalas. But the Wheel of 
Time mandala scheme is one of “heroic potency.”’® Accordingly, what 


Mama Mega Nata Sarva 
Shri Mama Punita Guru 
Ho! 


Windhorse (center): Just like 
the swift horse with 
miraculous power and 
strength, may there be an 
increase in luck, life force, 
health, influence [authentic 
presence], and merit. And 
may I accomplish every- 
thing, just like the wish- 
fulfilling jewel. Sarva 
Punitam Kuru Tey! 


—Prayer flag translation by 
Tenzing Dorje 


Fic. 109 

The Kalachakra/Wheel of 
Time mandala and its deity 
encode the characteristics of 
Buddhist spiritual 
warriorship in their colors 
and forms. 
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Fic. 110 
The tantric tutelary deity 
Guhyasamaja with consort. 
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is usually the south-north axis shifts to the primary, east-west position 
(and the usual white-red colors of east-west appear in the north and 
south). In this way, the eastern blue-black face and western yellow face 
reinforce the energies of destruction and enrichment: the major comple- 
mentary qualities of this deity. They are also the colors of the bodies 
of the personas Lord of the Wheel of Time and Mother of Diversity, 
who, united, compose the full tantric deity. 

The four faces of both deities have fierce demeanors. This powerful 
quality is consistent with the world-shaping prophecy from the 
Kalachakra tantra’s place of refuge: the pure land of Shambhala. It tells 
that an army of spiritual warriors will issue forth, led by the great 
warrior-king Gesar, in order to rout enemies threatening the teachings. 
Thus Kalachakra’s wisdom-energy is of a conquering type that blasts 
through—for totally altruistic reasons—obstacles to the enlightenment 
of all beings throughout time and space. And the color code of the 
mandala reflects this powerful state of being. 


Closing the Circle 


The last variation in the mandala code requiring our attention is the 
symbolism involved in “closing the circle.” Through exchanging col- 
ors, a sense of establishing an inviolable sacred space is created. And 
in the process the real and ideal realms of existence are woven together 
into a seamless whole. 

Consider the important sand mandala of the Tibetan tutelary deity 
known as the Secret Assembly (Sangwa Dupa/Guhyasamaja). In it, a 
white dharma wheel (generally found at the center of a tantric mandala) 
is exchanged with a blue thunderbolt scepter (normally found in the 
eastern quadrant). Because the deity being invoked is associated with 
the eastern buddha family, it is only proper that its symbol (a thun- 
derbolt) be shifted to the mandala’s center. 

But the shift also signifies something more profound: the union of 
relative (ordinary) and absolute (ideal) reality. This is subtly indicated 
by the reversal of colored backgrounds between the center and eastern 
quarter in the mandala. Thus, instead of east (one’s relative state of 
affairs) being blue, it is shown as being white, while the normally white 
background of the center (the ideal state of voidness) becomes blue. 

Lama Anagarika Govinda has cleared away much confusion sur- 
rounding this process by pointing out that such cross-coloring repre- 
sents the return of the center’s absolute wisdom back to the realm of 
conventional (bodily) form, which is the east. Simultaneously, the 
east’s mirrorlike wisdom, generated by the purified faculty of form, 


shifts to the center of the mandala, indicating that the ultimate nature 
of form—phenomena— issues out of the same stuff as does pure aware- 
ness: “form is emptiness and emptiness is form.” 

In visualizations associated with this type of mandala, the blue 
buddha of the east is imagined as emitting a white light from the 
psychic drop at his heart center. This is the white light of awareness’s 
absolute wisdom. Similarly, the white buddha of the central field is 
visualized as emitting a blue light of form’s mirrorlike wisdom from the 
incandescent drop at his heart center. In this way, bringing absolute 
wisdom into the world of form, the spiritual pilgrim becomes empow- 
ered to participate in the real world as a more integrated and happier 
individual. The mandala process becomes complete; the circle closes. 

Likewise, I believe that the need to close the sacred circle through 
the unity of the real and the ideal is the underlying meaning behind 
the placing of the black and white clouds in the white dawn and black 
night skies of the philosophy of the Navajo teaching mandala (see 
chapter 9). The clouds in the southern and western quarters are the 
same color as their cardinal light mists. But it is only at the natural 
antipodes of the sunwise cycle—the beginning place of the dawn and 
the ending place of darkest night—that the exchange of colors and 
closure take place. Unlike the Tibetan tantric scheme, the Navajo’s 
mandala assumes, rather than actively involves, the center as an ele- 
ment in the model of the ideal reality. It is understood that the center 
is the summation of the energies and ideal thoughts, expressions, and 
actions of the four directions. So, in the Navajo system the exchange 
and closure naturally occur between the northern and eastern quarters, 
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The Guhyasamaja sand 
mandala signifies the 
eastern origin of its tutelary 
deity by positioning the 
symbol of the eastern 
buddha family (the thunder- 
bolt scepter) at its center. 
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When Changing Woman 
returns east she is White Shell 
Woman. 


—Navajo chanter 


On passing between north 
and east, all goes back to the 
basic four elements. 


—Navajo philosopher 
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not center and east as in the Tibetan scheme. But the underlying 
meanings are identical: the journey through the days, seasons, and 
phases of one’s psychic life finds its end in a heightened sense of the 
beginning, where the ideal and real become one. 

Another instance of closure in the mandala’s code, indicating the 
unity of real and ideal self and cosmos, lies in the meaning of the two 
axes comprising its four quadrants. The use of the ritual basket during 
Navajo weddings illustrates this exceptionally well. The confirmation 
of the bond of marriage takes place around the “wedding basket,” 
whose corn batter contents are blessed then eaten by the couple in a 
ritualized manner. 

Corn, of course, is life. The central portion of the basket signifies life: 
the life of all the People (whose numbers will now increase due to this 
marriage). The center of the basket (surrounded by woven symbols of 
rain and sacred mountains) is also a place of spiritual rebirth, physical 
nourishment, and psychophysical strength. In order to bless the corn- 
meal batter, corn pollen is sprinkled, mandala-like, over the basket. 
First it is sprinkled east to west. Next, a line is sprinkled south to north. 
And finally, a circle is sprinkled clockwise around it all, beginning in 
the east. 

In the Navajo mandala, the east-west axis is the vector of thought 
and thinking; the white, eastern wind is “that which directs life” and 
the yellow, western wind, “that which provides thinking.” South-north 
is the axis of action, the vector of practical involvement in the world. 
South is the blue “wind which gives power of movement” and north, 
the black “wind, when we carry out our plans.” Similarly, in the 
Tibetan mandala, east-west is the axis of introspection. Thought is 
initiated in the crystalline, lightning light of the east. And its meaning 
and lack of self-existence is contemplated in the meditative orange-red 
light of the west. The south-north axis is one of involvement in the 
affairs of the world. Action is initiated in the yellow light of the south 
by the engine of one’s feeling of equality with others, who are thereby 
enriched by one’s glowing sunlike nature. This enlightened involve- 
ment in the real world is completed by the north’s sword of all- 
accomplishing action that harnesses the dark powers of the night in 
the service of light. 

In both transformative traditions, the east-west vector allows the 
bodymind to journey into the ideal world of the mind, while the south- 
north plane balances it by guiding its participation in the real world. 
This symbolic unity of the real and ideal is a fundamental universal of 
the circle of the spirit. Where the two axes intersect arises the quintes- 
sence, the “fifth essence,” of universal mind and energy. Tibetans call 


this the nyingpo nga, the fivefold heart. It is sometimes symbolized as 
rays of rainbow light radiating from the heart center (chest) of a 
buddha. At its basis is the transcendent wisdom of the clear-light mind 
powered by the fundamental life wind. Likewise, the Navajo speak of 
a universal mind with full knowledge of Beauty and empowered by 
Holy Wind. At its basis are four elemental colored winds merging in 
and out of a fifth multicolored or “glittering” wind. 

Looking back at the circle of the spirit’s design, one now may see it 
with clearer eyes. Its outer perimeter defines an integrated system of 
bodymind and cosmos in which the worlds of real and ideal are one. 
The mandala’s crossed axes and its symbolic interchange of colors at 
the beginning/ending point remind Navajos and Tibetans of this in- 
separable unity of realities and of their place at the center of the world 
of sentience and power. Knowing this, how can we ever again think of 
the flow of the day, the seasons of the year, the progress of a lifetime, 
or the spinning of galaxies and the movements of the bodymind in the 
same habitual manner? 


THE GREAT DAWNING 


When you see a Navaho sand painting, there will always be a 
surrounding figure with an opening in the east so that the new 
spirit can pour in. When the buddha sat under the bo tree, he 


faced east—the direction of the rising sun. 


—Joseph Campbell 


It is appropriate, from the Navajo and Tibetan standpoints, to end this 
general discussion of the code of their circles of the spirit by returning 
again to the beginning of the universal cycle, the eastern quarter of the 
mandala. 

The area left open by the rainbow goddess in Navajo sand painting 
is always at the eastern quarter. This is the direction from which the 
Holy People “come and go.” Similarly, in the Navajo ritual basket, the 
circular pattern is broken by a space going from the edge to the center; 
it is the eastern pathway into the heart of the basket’s mandala. 

The east, as the portal of power and spiritual life, is carefully sym- 
bolized in the great seal of the Navajo Nation. As in sand paintings, its 
circular rainbow ring is broken at the east (here it is shown at the top). 
A ring of flint arrowheads, essential protective tools of the spiritual 
warrior, surrounds the rainbow.’ Within the circle’s eastern quarter 


Existence is derived from the 
four elements. Essence is the 
four elements. Their source is 
the Ultimate Mind. 


—Dean Jackson, 
Navajo philosopher 
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The great seal of the Navajo 
Nation. 
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shines the sun. It rises over the eastern mountain, shown with the 
other three sacred, cardinal peaks. Within their sacred circle graze 
various domestic animals. Below them are two cornstalks. All are sources 
of life to the Navajo, and all are enriched by the rays of the rising sun. 

East is always the starting and ending point of things Navajo. When 
“traditional” Navajos arise, all thoughts turn toward the east. They exit 
the door of the circular, mandala-patterned hoghan into the dawn 
light. They breathe in the dawn and offer daily prayers, sacred songs, 
and pinches of corn pollen to the deities who are expressions of the 
dawn. These include Talking God, Dawn Woman, Rock Crystal Boy and 
Girl, and White Corn Boy. Thus each Navajo begins a new day knowing 
that the mind, voice, and body of the Holy People are his or her own 
mind, voice, and body. 

In a conversation with me and a Navajo chanter, a Tibetan lama 
observed that for his people, “East brings good luck, longevity. East is 
the beginning place of the home, where the door should be. It is the 
beginning place of the mandala.” At this point the Navajo chanter 
turned to me and nodded with distinct approval, since east is how each 
Navajo hoghan must be sited. East is the place of good fortune, of 
Everlasting Life according to Beauty. East is the beginning place in the 
Navajo mandala.” 

For Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche it was crucial to have an eastward 
orientation in one’s life.2’ He taught that there are two kinds of people 
in the world: sunrise people—having the Great Eastern Sun vision of 
life—and sunset-vision people. Sunrise people seek out the upsurging 
energy of the rising sun in their daily lives. They proceed bright-eyed 
and with a bright outlook. Because they synchronize with the dawn, 
they are in synchrony with the energies of the different phases of the 
day and night and, by extension, with those of the seasons of their 
lives. Such a simple awareness and pattern of living is the marvelous 
treasure of the sunrise people. 

Unfortunately, this perfect logic eludes the sunset people. Trungpa 
Rinpoche saw their reality as full of endless struggle, obstacles, and 
unfulfilled promise. They orient to the occident of things. Their begin- 
ning point is the downward cycle of the day and of their lives. Whereas 
the sunset time is an essential aspect of the mandala of living, it must 
belong to the third movement of one’s day and sense of order in the 
world. Only under very controlled circumstances should one orient 
one’s personal mandala to this direction. Otherwise, if it is the starting 
point of one’s cycle of reality, it will lead to premature dissipation and 
confusion. One therefore must always orient to what Trungpa called 


the Great Eastern Sun, the prime symbol of the spiritual warrior tradi- 
tion of ancient Asia. 

There is no better Tibetan symbol of the Great Eastern Sun than their 
own national flag. Like the great seal of the Navajo Nation, the Tibetan 
flag symbolizes much more than nationhood. It is a symbol of a state 
of mind and spirit. Here, a brilliant yellow rising sun sends off alter- 
nating rays of blue and red over a white snow mountain. On the 
mountain’s glaciers stand a male and female snow lion. All the symbols 
in the Tibetan flag originate from or are illuminated by the Great 
Eastern Sun.” 

Like the Navajos, so, too, do most “old-time” Tibetans rise before the 
dawn. They clean their rooms, rearrange the altar (filling the water 
offering bowls, adding butter to the butterlamp, and lighting incense). 
Each Tibetan also creates the cosmos anew by mentally constructing an 
offering mandala as a gift to his or her spiritual teachers and tutelary 
deities. One also may give offerings to the protectors of the faith and 
to Ozer Changma, Goddess of the Dawn. In doing one’s daily practices 
of prayers, chants, and visualizations (duthop/sadhana), one enters— 
through the powers of the imagination—the eastern door of the mandala 
of a particular tantric tutelary. In the process, one becomes each of its 
emanations at each of the quarters of the mandala. Such is the Tibetan 
preparation at the first turn of the wheel of the day. By these acts at 
the dawn, Tibetans, like the Navajo, are set on their daily rounds in a 
harmonious manner. The personal circle becomes synchronized with 
the universal circle. Ordinary and ideal realities become as one. The 
day and one’s thoughts, expressions, and actions resonate with the 
pattern of the mandala. 
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The national flag of Tibet. 
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“Pao Gu 


ia Navajo and Tibetan mandala 
view of self and cosmos prepares them for the journey into the ideal 
reality, or primordial ground. The journey and goal are re-created in 
the teachings and mandalas of all the major Navajo and Tibetan spiri- 
tual lineages. Their mandalas are spiritual draftsmen’s schematic dia- 
grams of an ideal place populated by deities—ideal beings. By being 
imbued with holiness, through various ritual procedures in partnership 
with the powers of the imagination, the sand mandalas transcend their 
designs to become sacred realities, versions of the ideal state abiding 
at the primordial ground of Beauty and the Void. 


NAVAJO SAND MANDALA REALITIES 


In the Navajo tradition the sand paintings depict Holy People acting 
in the sacred world. Interacting with them in the myth, but never 
shown in sand, are certain of the earth-surface walkers. Such a man or 
woman, youth or maiden, is the chantway’s hero(ine) and a model for 
the Navajo to emulate. The spiritual hero(ine) is a Holy-Person-to-be 
who will successfully end his or her quest for sacred knowledge by 
becoming empowered with diyin and taking the form of one of the 


generalized, blue-faced yei tutelaries known as hashch’baad (female) 
and hashch’baka (male). By deeply identifying with the sand mandala’s 
Holy People and with the spiritual hero(in)es, the one(s)-sung-over (a 
person or persons for whose direct benefit the sand mandala rite is 
being held) begins to take on the ideal thoughts and energies that are, 
in turn, aspects of the mind and energy of the cosmos-at-large. 

Navajos create their compelling schematics of spiritual reality by 
sprinkling fine grains of naturally colored sand upon a smooth palette 
of clean, locally acquired sand that is usually salmon or beige in color. 
The (generally four or more) sand painters—under the direction of the 
chanter—let flow a thin stream of sand grains from between their 
thumb and their index and middle fingers. In some cases, flower petals, 
corn pollen, and even powdered jewels are used. 

This is iikaah, “where they come and go.” It is the sacred arena into 
which the empowered Holy People arrive and in which they interact 
with the participants in the rite, just as the spiritual hero(ine) met the 
divinities during the chantway’s formative times. After the powers of 
the Holy People are invoked—brought into the sand painting—the 
one-sung-over, whose bodymind they will transform into Beauty, is 
brought psychologically and physically into the center of the mandala. 
In this sense, the Navajo sand painting is a ritual osmotic membrane 
in whose ideal reality the Holy People mingle with those yet-to-be- 
empowered people for whom the rite is being done. 

Depending on the number of sand painters that are available, and 
the fee paid by the family of the one-sung-over, the sand painting can 
take either linear (single-line) form or radial (mandala) form. The latter 
is preferred, although it is not necessary for invoking the powers and 
blessings of the Holy People. When the sand painting is done in 
mandala form, the painters sit at the periphery and work from the 
center out to the four directions. In this way, pulverized colored rock 
slowly becomes transformed into an aitar of the cosmos without and 
the universe within. 

Into this symbolized ideal reality first came a spiritual hero(ine) who 
either voluntarily embarked or was compelled on a heroic journey in 
order to acquire sacred wisdom for his or her own sake and that of the 
people. Perhaps the most eloquent example of the sacred journey of a 
Navajo to the mandala’s primordial ground can be found in an episode 
from the biography of the Night Way rite’s spiritual hero, the Dreamer. 


The Dreamer and His Vision of the Whirling Logs 


Of all the sand paintings that may be done during a Night Way rite, 
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the Sitneole or Whirling Logs sand mandala best describes the Dreamer’s 
long sought-after goal in the heart of the Night Way’s sacred reality. 
In order to understand fully the meaning of this vision in sand and in 
the imagination, we must join the Dreamer on his visionary journey 
to the Lake of Whirling Waters, where the Whirling Logs vision was 
beheld:”8 


The Dreamer was determined to reach the narrow canyon-locked 
Lake of the Whirling Waters. Its image—painted on a cloud—had 
been shown to him by the yeis during the first Night Way 
ceremony at White House in Tseyi [Canyon de Chelly]. Somewhat 
foolhardily he fashioned for the purpose a leaky boat, in the form 
of a hollowed-out cottonwood log. He set out on the sacred San 
Juan River, but the boat quickly sank and he almost drowned. 
Fortunately, the youth was rescued by the Holy People. They were 
reluctant to aid him on his journey, but the Dreamer succeeded in 
convincing them to help him. The Holy People built for him a 
sturdier log boat fitted with quartz crystal windows. And several 
conducted him along the river’s dangerous rapids and turns by 
means of long staffs. 

After negotiating many obstacles en route, including a con- 
frontation with the powerful water creature Teéhooltsdédii (whom 
he placated with spiritual offerings), the Dreamer’s log boat broke 
free of the river. It entered into the first of two lakes (the second 
being his final goal).24 His boat circled the lake sunwise, four 
times, then landed at the southern shore. 

Exiting the boat, the Dreamer entered the lodge of the 
Fringemouth yeis. These Holy People’s bodies were painted half 
red and half blue. They had staglike movements, helmets of 
thunderclouds, and lived in the land and waters. This was the 
lodge of the Water Fringemouths. 

After the Dreamer viewed a painting of the Fringemouths, 
which was done on a cloud, a Fringemouth and a hashch’baad 
goddess consort entered the lodge to the sounds of a drum and 
rattle. Suddenly, the Dreamer collapsed on the ground in a violent 
seizure. He was restored to well-being by the Fringemouths through 
songs, ritual, and incense smoke and was taught how to cure his 
people in a similar manner. Then he was instructed how to imitate 
the Holy People’s cloud paintings by using coldred sand. 

This done, the Dreamer reentered his log boat. After circling the 
lake four times, he beached at the north shore, where he entered 
the lodge of Talking God and Calling God. There he beheld a great 
cloud painting [similar to that done on the seventh day of today’s 
Night Way rite and enacted by dancers on the final, ninth night]. 
It showed two lines of dancing yeis. The six males were led by 
Talking God, while the six females came with Water Sprinkler 


, 


God. The Dreamer was taught at that time how to make special 
herbal medicines for use in the Night Way. 

The Dreamer again entered the log boat and floated downriver 
through a narrow channel in the red sandstone cliffs. Soon he 
came to the hidden Lake of the Whirling Waters, which had no 
outlet and no bottom.2° At the lake’s center floated two crossed 
spruce-tree logs. They rotated sunwise around the lake’s center 
[rather than spinning around their own center]. Seated on each 
end of the cross was a pair of yeis—one male and one female—four 
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Fringemouth gods sand 
painting from the 
Night Way. 
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Yeibichei dance sand 
painting from the 
Night Way. 
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pairs in all. Four directionally colored corn plants grew out of the 
sacred lake.26 

The log cross spiraled ever wider around the lake, which was 
now enveloped in rain. It eventually landed on the western shore, 
whereupon the eight yeis disembarked and proceeded to their 
lodge. The Dreamer followed, and he, too, entered the lodge. 
There, he observed the Whirling Logs painting on a cloud spread 
out on the ground. It depicted the scene he had just witnessed. 
When one of the yeis asked him why he had come, he responded: 
‘Icame here, my grandfather, to see your picture and to learn your 
medicines [and knowledge].’ And the Dreamer was given sacred 
medicine with which to treat the earth-surface walkers, prepared 
by the virginal children of the log-sitting divinities.27 

After viewing another painting and singing many songs, they 
all left the lodge and proceeded to the cross of logs floating near the 
shore. It was now emitting flashes of lightning. The first pair of 
divinities took their places on the western end of the logs. Then the 
Dreamer mounted the cross, via a short rainbow bridge from the 
shoreline. He sat down between the male and female yeis at the 
western quarter of the log cross, as the other three pairs took their 
places in the north, east, and south. The nine of them floated out 
to the center of the sacred lake on their lightning-studded log cross, 
and circled there four times. From there, they proceeded to the 
shoreline of the lake where they had begun their circular journey. 

After leaving the lake, the Dreamer learned how to grow the 
four kinds of corn he had beheld. With seeds in hand, he returned 
to his people in the company of several of the Holy People. They 
traveled to the earth-surface realm on a short rainbow. They 
landed at the home of the Dreamer’s family, enshrouded in a 
cloud. On their arrival the tutelaries spoke approvingly to the 
Dreamer: 

“You have brought home with you good white corn, good blue 
corn, good yellow corn, and good corn of all kinds [variegated 
corn]. 

“You have brought back good pollen, good clouds, good black 
mist, good lightning, good rainbows, good male-rain [fierce down- 
pours], good female-rain [gentle, regular rains]. 

“You have brought the medicines of the Holy Ones, their 
pictures, rites, and songs of the farm. 

“Such are the good things you have brought back with you. 
You now know all the mysteries of the diyin. . . . Hold in your 
memory the pictures, rites, and songs they gave you and teach 
them to others.”28 

Then the Holy People—Talking God and Water Sprinkler— 
who had been sent by Calling God to accompany the Dreamer to 
his earth-surface home, suddenly disappeared with “a click.” And 
thus ends the Dreamer’s sacred journey. 


In the course of his visionary journey, the Dreamer attained spiritual 
empowerment as a healer. He was transformed into Beauty by being 
cured of a nervous-system ailment and by sitting on the log cross as 
it spun around the center of the sacred lake. In this way he entered the 
mandala of the tutelary deities who embody the primary energies and 
sacred knowledge of the Night Way’s ideal reality, its primordial ground. 

With the help of the fully empowered Holy People, the Dreamer 
brought a great, integrated vision of the sacred world back to his people 
through the Night Way’s narrative and rites and in the sand paintings 
that reenact his visionary journey. He returned with the fruits of a 
psychic and physical harvest: the knowledge, medicine, and blessings 
of the Holy People, one of whom he himself was in the process of 
becoming. The return by the Dreamer from the ideal to the ordinary 
human plane, bearing sacred knowledge and ritual know-how, is the 
Navajo sign of the greatest achievement of a spiritual hero(ine). 


The Whirling Logs Sand Mandala 


Knowing its inner meaning and role in the Dreamer’s spiritual journey, 
one can fully appreciate this Night Way vision’s “place where the Holy 
People come and go”—the Whirling Logs sand painting itself. 

The Whirling Logs sand mandala (see page 166) stretches several 
yards in diameter (almost to the walls of the ceremonial hoghan) on 
a bed of fine sand. It spreads out, too, on a plane intermediate between 
earth and sky, a microcosm—painted in Beauty—of the universe. The 
sand mandala also perches halfway between the two realities of the 
ordinary (by its sandy form) and the ideal (by what it symbolizes and 
contains after being consecrated). It is the place of what Gladys Reichard 
called “spiritual osmosis” between the powers of the Holy People and 
the “feet, hands, body, mind, and voice” of humanity.”? The sand 
painting becomes the arena for the absorption of one into the other. 
The powers of the yeis (who are designed in sand and invited in by 
song and prayer) enter the one-sung-over as he or she sits on the 
western arm of the log cross made of sand (just as the Dreamer did on 
his vision log). And through the powers of the imagination the one- 
sung-over begins to transcend the state of bodymind that is in dishar- 
mony with the cosmos. The one-sung-over thus enters, by way of the 
sand mandala, the ideal reality of the Dreamer and the Holy People. 

The crossed logs of sand, surrounded and protected by a rainbow 
goddess, symbolize the process of balancing and centering within an 
ideal cosmos. The logs emanate from and project toward the four 
quarters of a sacred world in Beauty. Little wonder then that the cross 


The sources of knowledge are 
the four basic elements. . . . 
Man has only begun to 
discover and know a small 
segment of this total 
knowledge. This knowledge 
of matter, order and 
harmonious movement is the 
basis for Navajo prayers [and] 
songs and is thus the center 
of Navajo culture. 


—Dean C. Jackson, 
Navajo philosopher 
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within a circle is as widespread a symbol among Native Americans as 
the mandala is among Asians. | 

In the actual sand painting, the sand logs intersect at a small bowl 
of water—placed there to signify the Lake of Whirling Waters. Between 
the logs, at the semicardinal points, “grow” sandy figures of the four 
sacred plants. They are colored according to the basic directional scheme 
(sunwise, beginning in the southeast, white, blue, yellow, black). Their 
white roots extend into the lake. The lake is the hub, the font of the 
directional elements and powers that are embodied in the four pairs of 
male and female yeis riding the cross of logs.*° The eight tutelaries are 
the unity of male and female energies and bodymind qualities that 
compose the Navajos’ directional teachings. Visually, the logs and 
deities the create a swastika figure, a symbol of ultimate union. 

The Whirling Logs sand mandala signifies a cosmos in motion that 
exists, simultaneously, within one’s own bodymind. The cross and its 
holy riders are the attributes and elements of this ideal universe at the 
primordial ground. And it is set into motion on the sacred lake through 
a vision by a spiritual hero who becomes one with the one-sung-over 
(and with the chanter himself). 


This deep identification is supported through various physical ac- 
tions by the chanter and his assistants toward the one-sung-over, who 
sits upon the mandala’s western quarter facing eastward. At various 
points in the rite a masked yei figure abruptly enters the hoghan and 
begins treating the one-sung-over. The masked assistant to the chanter 
wets his hands in the liquid from a medicine bowl placed in the 
outstretched hands of the encircling rainbow goddess. He touches, 
with his wet and outspread hands, a part of the body of a divinity in 
the painting—such as its head—then touches the crown of the head of 
the one-sung-over (and similarly, the other main energy points of the 
body). The powers of the yeis are transferred to the patient just as they 
had been given the Dreamer during his journey to the Lake of the 
Whirling Waters.?! 

The sand mandala is the symbolic medium for restoring the patient 
to a state of Beauty. For all intents and purposes, the one-sung-over has 
become the Dreamer through the partnership of his or her imagina- 
tion, the sand painting, and the powerful ambience created by the 
songs, prayers, and masked figures, as well as preknowledge of the 
meaning of the rite. Like the Dreamer, the one-sung-over has endured 
a long and difficult transition from a flawed, ordinary state of bodymind 
into the ideal state in which the Holy People abide. The one-sung-over 
has become restocked with diyin, the spiritual power of universal 
mind, and thus “re-stored” to Beauty. 

This process is sealed by ritually destroying the sand painting after 
others in attendance have had a chance to bless themselves by placing 
particles of sand from the bodies of the deities onto the appropriate 
parts of their own bodies. The Navajo will tell you that the sand 
mandala is destroyed so that its power cannot be misused and so that 
the disturbed state of the sand painting does not displease the deities. 
Since the sand is imbued with power of the Holy People, it must be 
deposited by the chanter’s assistants in the direction of power and 
protection (north of the hoghan), once the painting is obliterated. 

Seen on a more primal level, the painting will continue to serve an 
important purpose by its very destruction. By this point in the rite, the 
transformation of the patient’s bodymind is already well under way. If, 
however, the patient were to rely too heavily on a permanent rendering 
of the ideal realm, rather than his or her own memory and imagina- 
tion, then the transformation might be minimized. Perhaps that is why 
the Holy People refused to give the Dreamer the “permanent” mandalas 
that were painted on clouds. 
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TIBETAN SAND MANDALA REALITIES 


The world of the Dreamer and the way in which it is visually presented 
is readily understood by the Tibetan. Tibetans and Navajos know that 
we exist in a single reality that seamlessly unites self and other, micro- 
cosm and macrocosm, although we are usually oblivious to this uni- 
versal truth. They know, therefore, that the forces operating in the 
great cosmos beyond us are identical to those affecting our very thoughts 
and breaths. These forces and their relationship to each other are 
symbolized anthropomorphically as “tutelaries” called yidam in Ti- 
betan. The divinities live in ideal realities and relationships, symbol- 
ized as mandalas. In turn, these mandalas of ideal, empowered beings 
are interrelated to all other mandala realities, since they form out of 
the emptiness of the Void and, as easily, dissolve back into it. 

Like the Navajo sand mandala, the tantric mandala—particularly the 
sand variety—is the arena into which the tutelaries are called so as to 
effect a psychophysical transformation in the practitioner. She or he 
takes on the ideal qualities and wisdom-energies of the glowing central 
deity who resides at the still point, the mandala’s core, and whose 
emanations fill the rest of directional space around it. 

Tibetans use their term for mandala to describe any balanced, ideal 
system of ideas and energies. As we have seen, Tibetans envision our 
ideal world reality to be a mandala and, therefore, the proper offering 
to give mentally to ideal beings—such as deities and lamas. Likewise, 
the place at which a ceremony is held is considered a mandala once 
it has been ritually purified of obstacles and a circle of protection has 
been marked out around it. This is an essential early step in prepara- 
tions for grand tantric initiations such as that of the deity Lord of the 
Wheel of Time (Kalachakra). 

Mandalas can be garlands of spinning light or rings of spinning 
mantric syllables. The sun and moon are mandalas. Mandalas can be 
our own body’s subtle physicality: its patterns of wind energy and 
mind’s light. And, of course, the cycles of the day, seasons, world 
epochs, and eons are, in their own way, mandalas. 

But the form we most often recognize as mandala is that which is 
utilized in formal tantric practice to transform the bodymind. This 
mandala depicts a deity’s body, emanations, palatial abode with grounds, 
and various rings of spiritual barriers around it. Most important to 
remember is that this is all an expression of the central ideal being with 
whom the practitioner/patient is trying to identify. ~ 

The physical proportions of the mandala are mathematically deter- 
mined. This sets up a proper vibratory resonance that reinforces the 


colors and images painted within it. It is said that simply viewing a 
mandala—without any knowledge of its meaning—is sufficient to 
communicate a quality of consciousness and subtle power. That a well- 
made tantric mandala (as a Navajo sand painting) can draw one’s 
attention into its center—as iron filings to a magnet—is clear evidence 
of its special character. 

The mandala is a two- or three-dimensional schematic of the glow- 
ing, rainbow-colored palace and reality of a tutelary deity. In its rooms, 
on its balconies, by its doorways, and on its grounds often live other 
idealized beings—emanations of the central deity. It is metaphysically 
situated at the center of an idealized world system, at the intersection 
of an enormous crossed double-thunderbolt scepter, itself floating above 
the summit of the sacred central mountain. These are the basic features 
of the Indo-Tibetan mandala, expressing the idealized living condi- 
tions appropriate to a deity. Metaphysically, it signifies the inner 
sanctum, the ideal realm of bodymind. 

If the palace, its grounds, and its inhabitants are of the ideal state of 
being, then they must be adequately protected from that not-yet-ideal- 
state of reality of the “real world.” To accomplish this, several rings of 
protection are constructed around the sacred precincts (see chapter 9 for 
a description). Because the practitioner begins the journey of becoming 
ideal from outside the mandala, the various rings of protection are set 
up as a necessary barrier to be surmounted before the consciousness can 
begin to merge with the ideal state symbolized by the paradise of the 
deity. The ordinary and ideal realms of reality are, at the beginning of 
tantric practice, perceived as being separate.** The mandala represents 
the interface between these two realities. The inside of the mandala is 
the ideal reality; the space around the mandala is our flawed state of 
being, yet, simultaneously, the Void out of which all arises. 

The Tibetan sand mandala is much like its Navajo counterpart—a 
place where the deities come and go. It also serves as an osmotic 
membrane in which the bodymind of the beneficiary of the rite can 
merge with the characteristics of ideal beings signified in sand par- 
ticles. And like the Navajo sand mandala, the Tibetan one creates a 
sacred universe for the duration of a ritual event. It too must be in a 
form readily destroyable at the ceremony’s end. Such destruction is 
essential because the ideal must be realized within one’s own bodymind, 
not kept external from it. So the distinction between the two interpen- 
etrating realities must be obliterated. Otherwise the awareness will 
attach to the material expression (i.e., the physical mandala) and not 
to its deity’s ideal qualities, which are best experienced in the realm of 
memory and the imagination. 
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Once one has entered into deep identification with the mandala’s 
central deity and his or her energy of awareness and wisdom, the return 
stage of the mandala journey begins. Behind this is the bodhisattva 
ideal, in which one returns to the world with newfound understanding 
in order to serve others who are on their own spiritual journeys. One 
exits the yidam or tutelary’s mandala through its now yielding barriers 
and descends from the mandala-universe’s heights to rejoin those yet 
to be empowered with enlightened wisdom-energy. 

Through practice of the mandala and its deity’s daily sadhana, one 
comes to understand that there is no actual separation between the two 
realities of the ideal and the real. By mentally abiding in the ideal, one 
becomes empowered with a higher level of awareness for acting effec- 
tively within this world. Yogin(i)s and other accomplished practitio- 
ners return from their meditations to our conventional world with 
such a new view. They see all people, animals, and even noncorporeal 
beings (spirits) as yidam-tutelary divinities. They sense the ordinary 
world’s energies, actions, objects, and sounds as ideal phenomena. 
Indeed, they see the world totally as a mandala—a samsaric and suf- 
fering one, to be sure—but a mandala full of possibilities of harmony 
and enlightenment for all. 

One of the most profound mandala descriptions of the unity of the 
two realities comes from the ancient Tibetan guidebook to conscious- 
ness, mistranslated as the Tibetan Book of the Dead. It might better be 
called the Book of Buddhahood. When it is recited at the side of the 
deceased, or studied while living, it serves as a step-by-step guide to the 
consciousness for the journey into the mandala world of the deities 
and, hopefully, the state of the primordial buddha beyond death and 
rebirth. What is most significant about the mandala visions in the Book 
of the Dead is that they are not otherworldly images. They are expres- 
sions of the inner, psychic world. 

To realize the deeper meaning of the mandala, let’s experience here 
a small part of the ultimate spiritual journey—the heroic path through 
death. 

The recently deceased person’s subtle awareness continues to in- 
habit the body for several days. During the early part of this period it 
perceives a halo of rainbow-colored light out of which forty-two peace- 
ful deities issue. The person reading the instructions on the death 
passage to the recently deceased then says: 


O nobly born, these realms [of the deities] are not come from 
somewhere outside thyself. They come from within the four 
divisions of thy heart, which, including its centre, make the five 
directions. They issue from within there, and shine upon thee. 


The deities, too, are not come from somewhere else; they exist 
from eternity within the faculties of thine own intellect. Know 
them to be of that nature.33 


This sense of the mandala’s having issued from the psychic center 
of the body and simultaneously from the wisdom-energies of the cos- 
mos—the divinities of the Void—is the basic purpose behind the 
yogin(i)’s visualizations of becoming one with a tutelary deity. The 
Tibetan master Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche described this process as 
“reintegrating the individual’s energy with that of the universe.”*4 


Khamtrul Rinpoche’s Dream Journey to Shambhala 


One of the most effective ways of entering the ideal reality of the 
mandala is by way of the vision or dream. Like the Navajo Dreamer, 
Tibetans have celebrated visionaries who transcend the illusory con- 
fines of body and waking consciousness to enter the ideal reality. One 
of the most significant contemporary dream journeys was taken by the 
Tibetan lama Garje Khamtrul Rinpoche. His clarified vision-dream, 
called milam, took his consciousness and subtle body to the sacred 
mandala-shaped land of Shambhala, site of the original Wheel of Time 
mandala.** Here is Khamtrul Rinpoche’s dream: 

In 1948, while traveling through the vastness of Tibet, Khamtrul 
Rinpoche passed the night near a sacred mountain. During the early 
morning—the period when dreams are not tainted by thoughts and 
events from the previous day—he began his visionary journey. Rinpoche 
was visited by a beautiful Himalayan-looking girl. She woke him and 
asked him to come with her, saying that his lama-guru awaited him, 
and that Rinpoche was the person with the right karma at this moment 
to take this journey. He resisted her request, but she insisted, explain- 
ing that his doubts only impeded him. When he continued to resist, 
she called his attention to her hands, feet, and face, in which she had 
a total of seven eyes. “Iam,” she explained, “Phakma Chendunma, The 
Noble One with Seven Eyes, a form of White Tara.” 

Abruptly, she snapped her fingers and Rinpoche felt his physical 
body melt away. He shrank in size, although his thoughts remained 
clear. She then picked him up and swallowed him. After passing through 
one of her psychic nerve channels, he encountered another goddess, 
exactly like the first, who became his guide. Rinpoche was then taken 
on an incredible journey through the goddess’s psychic nervous system’s 
channels and energy nodes (chakras), and was introduced to the deities 
residing there. 

Both lama and guide then exited through the larger goddess’s repro- 
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ductive organ, and the tiny goddess guided the mentally clarified lama 
into the sky and on a tour of the world from above. They landed in a 
circular country consisting of eight mountain ranges (radiating from 
the center, like spokes of a wheel) encircled by more white snowpeaks. 
The goddess explained that at the center of this mandala land was 
where his lama resided. 

They came to a vast lake, which they crossed by means of the lowest 
of three bridges. They went to the east side of the lake to find a place 
in the rock out of which spiritual warriors would come to aid the king 
of Shambhala in time of need. They then visited a turquoise palace set 
in a great meadow on the south side of the lake. Nearby grazed a blue 
mystic horse—that which the warrior king of Shambhala will ride 
when he defeats the enemies of the religion. The horse was, in fact, an 
emanation of the bodhisattva Boundless Love. The goddess then men- 
tally guided Khamtrul Rinpoche to the west side of the lake and to 
another great palace. On a throne at its center sat his lama—an old 
man. Suddenly, the old lama melted into his true inner form, that of 
a four-armed Boundless Love, a beatific young man holding a wish- 
fulfilling jewel. 

Khamtrul Rinpoche, or rather his awareness and subtle body, re- 
ceived many spiritual teachings and prophecies concerning Tibet from 
the deity-lama and expressed a desire to remain in this paradise. But 
Boundless Love insisted to the contrary, saying that Rinpoche must 
bring his newly gained wisdom back for the benefit of others.*° Rinpoche 
then returned along the path that he and the goddess had come, and 
after retaking his gross physical form, he suddenly woke from his 
“dream.” 

Khamtrul Rinpoche’s dream journey took him to the sacred pure 
land of Shambhala, a place where the Kalachakra tantra, Tibetan 
Buddhism’s universal teachings on natural philosophy and focus of 
Tibetan religion, had been first preserved and then, according to leg- 
end, spread throughout inner Asia. It is, in fact, in Shambhala where 
the greatest expression of the Tibetan mandalic view of reality, the 
Tunkhor Kyinkhor, the Wheel of Time Mandala, sits in three-dimen- 
sional form before the palace of its king, at the center of this fabled 
mandala-shaped land. 

In Shambhala, Boundless Love had transmitted to Khamtrul 
Rinpoche’s subtle bodymind certain essential teachings making 
Rinpoche unwilling to leave the ideal realm of Shambhala. But Bound- 
less Love prevailed, knowing full well the need for Rinpoche to take the 
bodhisattva warrior’s path and return with his wisdom to the world of 
samsara. That is what Milarepa and Gautama, the Warrior Twins, and 


the Dreamer had finally to understand. After one enters the mandala 
and acquires its wisdoms and energies, one must leave its ideal state 
and return to the world at large in order to share its benefits with 
others. 

After Khamtrul Rinpoche’s bodymind was dissolved into its most 
subtle form, he was conducted by the goddess throughout her psychic 
nervous system and into its five energy centers. He was reborn out of 
her larger bodymind’s womb and conducted by hey less corporeal 
emanation (the smaller goddess figure) through the sky and over many 
lands before descending into Shambhala. Shambhala’s mountains and 
valleys were in the shape of an eight-petaled lotus—a mandala. Within 
an inner circle of mountains sat a vast lake. They crossed it on the 
lowest of three bridges, signifying Rinpoche’s having attained at the 
time only the first level of understanding of the spiritual path. 

Lama and goddess came upon the mystic horse, possibly signifying 
the power of the circulatory winds to move the consciousness along 
the subtle channels of the psychic nervous system—just as the wind 
moves the windhorse-imprinted prayer flags in a stiff mountain breeze. 
Such a magical horse is similar to the one that was ridden by the great 
spiritual warrior Gesar of Ling. The goddess explained that the horse 
incarnates Boundless Love and will be ridden by a future king of 
Shambhala in conquering the forces of ignorance that imperil Shambhala 
and its precious teachings. The particular king will be an incarnation 
of the bodhisattva Transcendent Wisdom (Jambayang). Thus the spiri- 
tual warrior will combine the powers and understanding of the 
bodhisattvas of Wisdom and Compassion. 

On reaching the west side of the lake, they entered the palace of 
Khamtrul Rinpoche’s “true teacher,” who was none other than Bound- 
less Love. Similarly, Tibetans generally consider the king of Shambhala 
to be an incarnation of Kalachakra and his palace to be the mandala 
of Kalachakra: the same palace and reality found in the center of the 
Kalachakra mandala and ritually visualized in the center of the 
practitioner’s heart. Indeed, the eight-petaled lotus envisioned at the 
core of the mandala, the shape of the Shambhala, and the psychic 
center at the heart, are all expressions of the same universal fourfold, 
circular pattern.*’ 


The Wheel of Time Mandala 


Since envisioning these mandala forms is a rather difficult task for most 
people, the yogin(i)s and lamas have devised visual aids for the pur- 
pose. One can be found in the Tunkhor Lhakhang, the Kalachakra God’s 
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House (shrine room) in the Potala palace, situated at the heart of the 
terrestrial mandala called Lhasa. It is a room-sized, gold and silver, 
three-dimensional mandala construction. Yet it hardly begins to cap- 
ture the attributes of the transparent, rainbow-lit deity’s palace at the 
heart of the pure land of Kalachakra as it floats on a huge crossed 
thunderbolt of wind above the mountain at the center of the universe. 

Most people’s imaginations must be stimulated by more conve- 
niently available mandalas in painted scroll (thangka) form. Spiritual 
draftsman’s schematics, thangka mandalas magnetize the mind into 
exploring its own mysteries. But the most compelling visualization of 
the reality of the Wheel of Time can be found only in the great sand 
mandala assembled for each Kalachakra rite of empowerment or 
“initiation.” 

The Tibetan mandala is often large, the Kalachakra sand mandala 
being up to three yards in diameter. Sand mandalas may be done on 
a wooden platform or on the ground. The Kalachakra, or Wheel of Time, 
sand mandala is made on a wooden platform following proportional 
guidelines snapped on with a chalked string and drawn by compass. In 
the past, such a mandala was made entirely from powdered sand— 
generally collected at various hot springs where the concentrated 
minerals leached from the earth had stained the fine silica crystals with 
vivid colors. Nowadays, deliberately dyed stone powders are used. But 
some mandalas are made with other materials including flower petals, 
precious jewels, and dyed rice grains. From the point of view of the 
accumulation of karmic merit, powdered precious jewels are best. 


The monks work at each cardinal direction and from the center 
outward.3* They work this way for two reasons. First, and most prac- 
tically, it is the only way to execute a large, symmetrical image in a 
balanced, proportional manner. But more to the point, the reality of 
the mandala is the center from which all emanates. The four quarters 
and the outer periphery are aspects of the center, and the mandala’s 
process of creation is necessarily linked to its symbolic form and 
deepest meaning. 

The sand is applied by scraping serrated ridges cut into the side of a 
narrow metal cone. The cone contains a reservoir of sand. In the process, 
a steady stream of individual particles spills out of the pointed tip of the 
cone. This provides the mandala’s extremely fine detail. Despite its 
extraordinary precision of design, the Wheel of Time sand construction 
is still the grossest way of experiencing the mandala universe of 
Kalachakra. To experience the Wheel of Time mandala most effectively 
one must envision it with the powers of the imagination. 

The mind’s eye sees an edifice like a square wedding cake with several 
circular layers at its base. The mandala’s palace and grounds sit upon 
layers of the primal elements and energies, as it floats in space above the 
cosmic mountain at the universe’s center. The square palace sits upon a 
yellow disk of earth. This sits upon a disk of water, which is white or blue. 
Supporting these is a pink or orange-red fire disk and underpinning these 
is a gray-blue (or black) disk of wind. Between the fire and wind levels 
are visualized eight great “cemeteries” (charnel or cremation grounds) 
inhabited by fierce protectors, which are signified by eight-spoked wheels, 
placed at the cardinal and semicardinal points. Below and beyond all of 
these is a thin green disk signifying material space. 

Continuing outward, the mind arrives at two rings of protection that 
are found in all Tibetan mandalas. A wall of thunderbolt scepters, with 
their diamond hard nature and lightning-like power, rises on the green 
circle of space. Beyond it is a rainbow-hued Mountain of Fire ring, a 
great wall of heat and blazing light. 

The Wheel of Time mandala is the most complex of commonly 
encountered Tibetan psychocosmograms. It is actually a multiple 
mandala having four (or five—depending on how you count them) 
stepped residences for the 722 deity emanations of the male/female 
tutelary Lord of the Wheel of Time and Mother of Diversity (Kalachakra/ 
Vishvamata). But it must be clearly understood that the emanations, 
as well as the mandala palace itself, are all identical to the father/ 
mother deities who embody the diverse processes of time and space. 
In the end, the paired deities, their emanations and environs, are 
expressions of the all-pervading emptiness of the Void. 
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Let’s continue the wedding cake analogy to describe the central part 
of the mandala. The mandala cake’s upper stories are square, not round 
like the elemental bases on which they sit. The square towers of the 
palace have imposing doorways, opening to the four cardinal direc- 
tions, with stairs leading up to each successive level.*? The palace’s 
walls and everything contained within them—decorations and deities 
alike—are composed of rainbow light. While these forms must appear 
totally “real” to the mind’s eye, they are “really” composed of the 
mind’s light of awareness. Each level’s groundplan is color coordinated 
with each of Kalachakra’s four directional faces. At a deeper level of 
understanding, each direction and color is cued to a psychophysical 
aspect of the ideal being called Kalachakra, who (in union with his 
complementary aspect, Vishvamata) stands at the apex of the mandala’s 
axis mundi palace. 

This four-sided, pyramidal mountain of the spirit consists, in turn, 
of four mandala levels called (bottom to top): the body, speech, mind, 
and bliss (or gnosis) mandalas. Using the well-developed and con- 
trolled powers of the imagination, the consciousness of the yogin(i)/ 
practitioner enters the grounds of this universal palace/temple/pyra- 
mid/ziggurat. There it encounters the glowing and moving spiritual 
architecture of the bodymind of Kalachakra. 

On the “ground floor” is the mandala expressing the body of 
Kalachakra. In it reside various power beings of the earth, sky, and the 
natural cycles of reality. The latter include 360 deities of the days of 
the year (twelve lunar months with thirty days each). This level em- 
bodies the external aspect of the teachings and of phenomena that 
make up the so-called outer Kalachakra. These include the cyclic 
movements of the planets, stars, sun and moon, seasons, times of day; 
the tides, cycles of human history and civilization; and the natural 
ecology of world-eons with their cycles of growth and decay. Tibetan 
astrology, the most comprehensive in the world, is codified according 
to the principles of outer Kalachakra. 

The yogin(i)’s consciousness enters the eastern door of the body 
mandala and sees all this. The consciousness “climbs” the stairs past 
walls composed of transparent layers of variously colored light, up to 
the speech mandala, which is also composed of rainbow-colored light. 

The speech mandala is composed of more subtle winds and mind’s 
light. Here reside eighty divinities bedecked in jewels and living in 
perpetual enjoyment. Their evocative forms glow with an energy asso- 
ciated with speech. The knowledge and processes associated with the 
speech mandala are called inner Kalachakra. Inner Kalachakra relates 
to the cycles of thought and energy manifesting within that wonderful 


but gross expression of the cosmos that we identify as the bodymind. 
In addition to the more physical flows of blood, bile, lymph, and 
oxygen and carbon dioxide, our bodies are powered by flows of subtle 
energy winds along equally subtle psychic channels. These subtle psy- 
chic winds are the vehicles for carrying the mind’s light. Inner 
Kalachakra teaches how this complex bodymind operates and its con- 
nection with outer Kalachakra. The main expression of this level of the 
Wheel of Time tantra is the Tibetan system of healing. 

The yogin(i)’s consciousness continues up the stairs, past walls of 
colored light, to the mind mandala. The doors are guarded by fierce- 
looking but compassionately motivated tutelaries. Inside are male and 
female bodhisattvas. They are joined by offering goddesses who pro- 
vide them with the finest things in the universe. This is the realm of 
alternate Kalachakra. Here, the bodymind’s winds are channeled most 
effectively during the yogic process of psychophysical transformation. 
Normally, the channels and winds of the psychic nervous system are 
blocked by the effects of one’s individual samsaric state of being. The 
winds are stuck in two subsidiary channels and are unable to fully enter 
the central channel of one’s subtle body and reach its five energy 
centers (envisioned as circles or wheels). In order to get these “male 
and female winds” to properly mix, it is necessary to bring to bear the 
powers of the mind. The task is to mentally (with some physical yoga) 
create a purified body to serve as the proper basis for supporting a mind 
clearly knowing the nature of things. This knowledge and associated 
practices is the alternate Kalachakra. Through it, one reconciles the 
mandala of outer and inner forces (body and speech) composing the 
conventional reality of the cosmos. 

The imagination has now reached the stairway leading to the fourth 
story, or gnosis mandala. In it are unified the states of Pure Awareness 
and Great Bliss. The former is the purified awareness knowing the 
nature of the Void; the latter, the blissful method for coming to know 
it. Together they are the ultimate expression of the two-in-one unity. 

There are two levels to the gnosis mandala. In the Pure Awareness 
sublevel reside sixteen tantric buddhas, four on each side. At the center 
are buddhas of the eastern thunderbolt family, which is the buddha 
family from which Kalachakra emanates. The uppermost sublevel of 
Great Bliss has an eight-petaled green lotus at its center. On each petal 
stands a consort goddess, embodying an essential psychophysical en- 
ergy. At the center stands Kalachakra/Vishvamata, the father-mother 
embodiment of the emptiness of the Void and the progenitor, by 
emanation, of the other 720 ideal beings residing in the total mandala. 
Since Kalachakra and Vishvamata are “sporting” in sexual union, this 
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Kalachakra: Lord of the 
Wheel of Time and Lady 
Mother of Diversity. 
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part of the mandala is named after that similar great bliss that comes 
from finally achieving knowledge (emptiness) of the true nature of 
things.*° 

An accomplished practitioner can visualize the deity materializing 
out of space and appearing to float before his or her eyes. This is the 
first step in developing what is called the “pride of the deity.” To 
develop a deep identification with the ideal being’s state, however, one 
must eventually fuse one’s qualities of thought, speech, and action 
with those of the deity. Advanced practitioners are said to be able to 
transform their bodyminds into that of the tutelary’s and, through the 
powers of the imagination, to actually see out through the deity’s eyes. 
This is the process of mind that one need bring to the mandala of 
Kalachakra. 

Being a “semi-fierce” tutelary of the eastern, thunderbolt buddha 
family, Kalachakra is of the same psychophysical stuff as the Unshakeable 
One (Mikydpa) and the Diamond Being (Dorje Sempa). Kalachakra is 
also the fusion of the Lord of the Wheel of Time and the Mother of 
Diversity. She is the diversity of form; he is the cycles of time. United, 
they comprise the continuum of and beyond space and time. 

During the Kalachakra tantric initiation, a rite known as Seeing the 
Mandala is held for all in attendance. Once the outer forms of the 
mandala and of the central deity pair have been introduced, the lama 
leads the initiates through the mandala by way of their imaginations. 
By this point in the initiation (described in part 4), the participants are 
visualizing themselves as children of Kalachakra and are thereby em- 
powered to enter “their” mandala. They enter mentally through the 
eastern door of the mandala. They pass through its four quadrants and 
climb each successive mandala level. At each quadrant, the initiate 
transforms into an appropriate tantric buddha, finally returning to the 
eastern doorway before exiting the mandala. 

This process of becoming acquainted with the mandala finds a 
Navajo parallel in the experience of the Dreamer, who, after witnessing 
the rituals and teachings of the tutelaries, joined four pairs of male and 
female yeis on their cross of logs for their circular journey around the 
sacred lake. Each pair of Holy People, like the tantric buddha pairs 
encountered in the four quarters of the Wheel of Time mandala, 
embodies aspects of the knowledge and energy comprising its mandalic 
reality. 

The circular movement in both mandala experiences is also critical. 
The Dreamer was psychophysically empowered (made holy) by his 
close identification with the deities of the logs’ four directions. The 


effect was enhanced with each successive rotation of the cross of logs 
' 


(four in all) around the sacred lake. Similarly, the initiate into the 
Wheel of Time is fully conducted around its sacred precincts and 
introduced to its deities. Just as the Dreamer enters the cross of Whirl- 
ing Logs from the eastern limb, so too do the buddhist initiates imag- 
ine entering the Wheel of Time mandala through its eastern doorway 
to begin the process of empowerment. And, whether Navajo or Ti- 
betan, after taking this journey into the circle of the spirit, the neo- 
phyte returns to his or her ordinary eastern reality as a more integrated 
being, empowered with the holy energy of diyin or wang. 

For both traditions, the sand mandala is the field of action in which 
this psychophysical transformation takes place. By means of the mandala 
experience, the imagination is encoded with all the information nec- 
essary to assemble an ideal state of bodymind. Once the tutelaries are 
called into the sand mandalas, they act upon the individual as effec- 
tively as if they were corporeal beings—no doubt even more effectively, 
composed as they are of the stuff of mind. By being more subtle in 
nature they are, in fact, more real. 

Although the great sand mandalas of the Tibetans and Navajos are 
very much a total experience in themselves, they are only focal points 
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Among the Navaho Indians, 
healing ceremonies are 
conducted through sand 
paintings, which are mostly 
mandalas on the ground. The 
person who is to be treated 
moves into the mandala as a 
way of moving into a 
mythological context that he 
will be identifying with—he 
identifies himself with the 
symbolized power. This idea 
of sand-painting with 
mandalas, and their use for 
meditational purposes, 
appears also in Tibet. Tibetan 
monks practice sandpainting, 
drawing cosmic images to 
represent the forces of the 
spiritual powers that operate 
in our lives. 


—Joseph Campbell 
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of a larger sacred event. This event is the closest approximation of the 
ideal reality that can be created out of this ordinary reality. Through 
this human-made experience, the journey of a spiritual hero(ine) is 
recreated and taken by the initiate. We in the “modern world” call this 
totally involving context of symbols, expressions, and carefully man- 
aged actions by the inadequate terms “ceremony,” “ritual,” “rite,” and 
the like. 

Tibetans and Navajos know the mandala journey to be one and the 
same with their own paths through life. For them, there is no separa- 
tion of self and cosmos; we are all divine, only we have not yet fully 
realized our innate divinity. It is through their respective spiritual 
scientific processes, in which the sand mandala is the altar, that Na- 
vajos and Tibetans are able to realize their seamless unity with the state 
of Beauty and the Void. Through such rites of transformation, one is 
reborn/restored/transformed into one’s own ideal state, the best ver- 
sion of oneself. These form the focus of the fourth principle of the 
circle of the spirit: becoming. 


Navajo chanter: “We call upon these directional powers for 
protection: Bear, Lightning, Snake, and Big Wind.” 


Tibetan Lama: “In our protection ceremony we call upon the 
protectors of the four directions, as well.” 


Navajo chanter: “Maybe we should ‘team up’ [laughingly]. I 
respect the same things he respects.” 


—Excerpt of a meeting in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
September 1989 


Find your center and you will be healed. 


—Taoist proverb 


Papen 


ARAN: 
may 
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The beauty of the rite . . . is the beauty of one’s essential nature. 


By participation in the rite, by uniting the mind with that beauty, 
by walking the way of the god, one becomes profoundly composed. . . . 
The way of the god is the way to the seat of energy within the soul. 


—Joseph Campbell 


I. first three principles of the circle 
of the spirit attempt to outline what Joseph Campbell so eloquently 
called “those lessons of the way to human wholeness, which for mil- 
lenniums have been held the most treasured possessions of man.”! But 
there is a fourth movement to the circle’s symphony. This fourth 
principle of becoming holy describes the practical method for person- 
ally embodying the first three principles through participating in the 
rite of transformation. 

According to the Navajo and Tibetan paradigms, all beings can 
attain everlasting life, or buddhahood, through understanding and 
fully merging with the Beauty, or the Void. But this state can be 
approached only by means of a well-programmed ritual event, which 
is the rite of transformation. 

Ritual is an expression of the ideal reality utilizing energy and 


elements of the ordinary world. It is a programmed pathway for restor- - a ie 20 i 

: ° : peas c e Himalayas are tne 
ing or developing a person to fullest potential by jointly harnessing the highest ay epanauitaies 
transformative powers of the sacred symbol and the energy of bodymind. on earth—and the youngest 


geologically (Lakpa-la Pass, 


These come together in its web of empowering acts, songs, prayers, and above Nyelam). 


guided visions. 
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Ritual re-creates the pathway along which ancient heroes- and hero- 
ines-to-be had taken their spiritual journeys. It is often described in 
Navajo and Tibetan teachings as a rainbow-lit trail into an ideal reality 
in which the hero(in)es learned how to generate spiritual beauty within 
themselves and how to radiate it without. 

Since the mundane aspects of our life’s journey keep our awarenesses 
quite busy, we need to stimulate and coordinate the sacred side of our 
path by means of effective ritual techniques. Many cultures still possess 
these most precious of human spiritual systems, but the Tibetans and 
Navajos have fashioned versions of them that have particularly univer- 
sal appeal. 

Taking the great journey into holiness and returning with a newfound 
awareness is a blissful but sometimes terrifying experience. To realize 
the totality of the universe within one’s personal mandala—to expe- 
rience one’s own universal nature—is nothing short of a life and death 
struggle between the limited ego and the limitless spirit. 

To begin the process of becoming holy by means of sacred ritual (from 
this point on, it will simply be called becoming), Tibetans and Navajos 
seek the guidance of a person of wisdom, integrity, and personal power. 
The Navajo are led on the sacred path by a rigorously trained, master 
spiritual facilitator, whom they call haatati, or chanter. (The term singer 
is also used in English translation; only non-Navajo call them “medi- 
cine men.”) Tibetans seek guidance from lamas or tulkus. Lamas and 
tulkus are believed to be reincarnated human manifestations of highly 
realized practitioners, bodhisattvas, or buddhas. Having the mindstream 
of enlightenment, they are rigorously trained from childhood to reveal 
their innate buddha nature and to become master spiritual facilitators 
for those who wish to follow the heroic path of the Buddha.? 

Chanter and lama are their respective culture’s supreme “master of 
ceremonies.” As the Taoists would say, they “unify heaven and earth.” 
Standing, as they do, at the juncture of the two realities, these masters 
of ceremonies point the way to others into the circle of the spirit. 

During some rites, the Navajo chanter becomes invested with great 
spiritual power (diyin) and, in fact, becomes deified. Accordingly, he 
must follow very strict rules of behavior during the rite. In 1937, 
Gladys Reichard described the Shooting Way chanter’s deification and 
patient’s transformation in these words: “The chanter for the time 
being, is a god. Singing . . . often makes him the most powerful of all 
the war gods, Slayer-of-Alien-Gods [Monster Slayer] himself. . . .” Simi- 
larly, she continues, “the one-sung-over is not only a handsome Na- 
vajo woman with a smiling face but rather, as the ministrations of the 
chanter progress, one and another of the Holy People.” 


In the case of the lama, the transfer of spiritual power, wang, is even 
more pronounced. During the Shedur ghost-severance rite (see appen- 
dix 5, “Two Rites of Exorcism”), Lama Yeshe Dorje Rinpoche became 
transformed into the great Black Dakini in order to purify the bodymind 
of a patient. Likewise, during grand tantric initiation ceremonies such 
as the Wheel of Time empowerment, the lama transforms himself, by 
means of rigorous mental procedures, into the tutelary deity Kalachakra, 
and he is completely accepted as such by the initiates, since informed 
belief is essential to the process of ritually transferring spiritual power.‘ 

The lama and chanter facilitate the patient-practitioner’s transfor- 
mative ritual journey by using a universal vision that had been first 
perceived by a visionary at some indeterminate time in the past. The 
vision is couched in a narrative of the journey known to skeptical 
Westerners as “myth.” Once a private vision, it has now become trans- 
formed—through its universal appeal and vivid descriptions of the 
ideal reality—into a public vision. 

Through the resources of the rite of transformation, the lama and 
chanter lead their disciples/patients into a private-turned-public vision 
of the journey of an ancient spiritual hero(ine). We know the code to 
this process. It was translated for us by Joseph Campbell in The Hero 
With a Thousand Faces: 1) The hero(ine) strives to enter the primordial 
ground of the ideal world; 2) once the sacred knowledge and divine 
qualities are attained, the hero(ine) becomes initiated; 3) the hero(ine) 
must return from the bliss and perfection of the myth’s ideal reality, 
bringing back its ideal wisdom and power into the “real” world in order 
to enrich other people’s lives; 4) only then can the hero(ine) achieve 
his or her final state of holiness or peace.° 

It is possible for Navajos and Tibetans to embark on such a journey 
because they see the world in a particularly holistic and vivid way. 
They are willing citizens of a naturally ordered, power-filled world of 
the marvelous. They know, too, that an inner journey must be taken 
to achieve the ideal state of being. In this sense, “traditional” Tibetans 
and Navajos are inherently visionary dreamers and shamans. Some 
individuals are more skilled or gifted than others, but all see things in 
the same transformative manner. And this process of becoming ideal 
is set into motion by their rites of transformation. 

The architecture of the rite of transformation consists of ritual 
reenactments of episodes in a public (“traditional”) transformative 
vision. After ritually re-creating the ideal world-reality then re-taking 
the first visionary journey into its realm, the Navajo or Tibetan returns 
reintegrated—whole and holy—into the real world. 
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“THERNEOeTeanFoMeTON 


hen the rite of transformation be- 
gins the process of becoming, it is properly called initiation. When it 
rebalances bodymind with cosmos, it is a rite of healing. Regardless of 
avowed purpose, the process is the same. 

The Navajo chantway healing rite and the Tibetan tantric initiation 
deal with psychophysical empowerment. In the former, called haatat 
(chantway), one becomes sung into Beauty (h6zho) and imbued with 
holy power (diyin). Similarly, when Tibetans take initiation into one 
of many lineages of knowledge and practice (gyud/tantra), they partici- 
pate in what they call a grand empowerment (wangchen). 

In the Buddhist grand empowerment there is a transfer of enlight- 
ened psychophysical power (wangkur). The rite is often simply called 
wang, referring to the wisdom-energy of the deity being acquired by the 
initiates. For the Tibetan to become otherwise spiritually empowered 
requires amassing in the course of living voluminous wangthang— 
"steppes of power” (that which Trungpa Rinpoche called “Authentic 
Presence”). Acquiring wang power by means of positive thoughts, 
words, and deeds leads eventually to oneness with the great mirror 
(clarity and emptiness) of the Void. In this way, integration with the 
cosmos comes through pursuing involvement in the affairs of the 


ordinary world in a holy manner, especially when set in motion by the 
transformative process of initiation. 

Since, for the Navajo, the purpose of existence lies in striving for 
“everlasting life according to the principles of Beauty,” it is necessary 
to develop diyin, the psychophysical knowledge-power that distin- 
guishes a holy being (diyin dine’é) from an ordinary human being 
(nahoka dine’é). The mark of possibly having achieved the state of a 
holy being is death by old age—death without bad thoughts, words, or 
actions. This is in stark contrast with the person who has not accumu- 
lated diyin power and is habitually out of order with the Beauty of the 
cosmos and its elemental energies. The latter state inevitably results in 
physical and mental afflictions—disorders—and untimely death. This 
is the state of life that the lamas call suffering. 

The chantway and tantric paths are the means to initiate, guide, and 
reinforce a lifelong process of becoming healed, whole, and holy. But 
to purify the bodymind effectively so it can take on the wisdom- 
energy of the ideal beings requires that one experience a vivid symbolic 
death and rebirth by way of the initiation. There, imperfect actions, 
expressions, and thoughts of the individual become dissolved in a 
process of spiritual death. The songs, prayers, ritual acts—and the 
public vision behind it all—are orchestrated (by chanter or lama) to 
stimulate the powers of the imagination to shed its imperfect bodymind. 
This sloughing-off process is usually a painful one, but it must be 
undergone by all. Indeed, woe to those who do not meet their “little 
deaths” during their lifetimes. 

Death in service of life. One may feel a little shiver at the mention 
of death. Death is, after all, the great, unspeakable fear in the West. Its 
experience is believed by most of us to be a state of pain and darkness. 
And for those with such a negative view of it, it may well turn out to 
be that kind of experience. But those same energies of dissolution can 
be of service to the development of mental light, wisdom, and happi- 
ness during one’s lifetime. To effect this is not an easy or comfortable 
experience. One’s subtle bodymind must be cleansed of its imbalances, 
self-defeating behaviors, and obstructions to its own ideal nature. 
Spiritual death! And it is the spiritual hero(ine) who meets his or her 
own monsters head-on and fights them to the death of the imperfect, 
immature, and ignorant self. 

Death and dissolution are the spiritual hero and heroine’s allies. The 
death of the imperfect, ordinary self leads to rebirth of an ideal one. 
For most of us who lack the motivation and insight of a Milarepa or 
a Dreamer, the rebirth of the best version of ourselves must be expe- 
rienced indirectly, at first, in the form of a guided ritual event. 
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How but in custom and in 
ceremony 


Are innocence and beauty 
born? 


—William Butler Yeats 
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Mystic monogram of the 
Kalachakra tantra, composed 
of ten interwoven sacred 
vowels and consonants. 
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This is initiation and spiritual healing. It is the programmed embar- 
kation, dangerous journey, and arrival at the ideal state. Then comes 
the return journey to the ordinary state as a reintegrated and empow- 
ered individual. Spiritual death leading to rebirth for all is the true goal 
of the spiritual hero and heroine on their journey into the circle of the 
spirit. And ritual is our ordinary reality’s best attempt at explaining and 
directing the process of the journey. 

Having taken the transformative rite’s guided journey, the initiate 
needs to fully internalize its teachings and apply them assiduously to 
his or her daily life. Habitually seeing ordinary reality in an ideal way, 
on a daily basis, renews the person spiritually. The goal is the journey 
to the goal. 

Because such intellectual knowledge is too abstract by itself to effect 
the desired transformation, the bodymind must be enticed, captured, 
and moved by expressive stimuli comprising the rite of transformation. 
To this end, the Tibetans and Navajos construct their compelling sand 
mandalas—images of power—to serve as the focal point of the trans- 
formative process. And they surround it all with a consecrated environ- 
ment: sacred songs and prayers (breaths of power) and ritual acts (deeds 
of power). 


BREATHS OF POWER 


In addition to the term wang (power), Tibetans also call their tantric 
initiations lung, meaning “wind” or “breath.” Here it refers to transmis- 
sion of sacred words: sounds that bear both knowledge and elemental 
energies. For the Navajo, the transformative rite is called a sing. Songs 
and prayers bear the elemental sounds out of which reality and beauty 
arise. Understandably, surrounding and permeating the participants in 
every rite of transformation is an envelope of sacred sound. It is not 
really music, song, or poetry, nor is it noise. It is a fundamental aural 
pattern expressing, as best as its makers can, the energy of life and the 
awareness of mind. It is patterned in such a way as to effect a deep and 
lasting change in the bodymind of the initiate. Expressivity (“speech” 
for Tibetans, “voice” for Navajos) is the link between the subtle realm 
of mind and the gross physical form or body realm. Its creative energy 
is the mortar that holds together the edifice of bodymind. Navajos and 
Tibetans constantly recreate their ideal states of bodymind through 
visualizations, chants and prayers, and artistic work. Although their 
expressivity has features in common with what we call art and the 
aesthetic experience, theirs is not art for art’s sake but, primarily, art 
for spirit’s sake. 


Sacred sounds are considered energy, which makes them valuable 
tools in Tibetan and Navajo ritual expressions of their respective sacred 
visions. Both traditions have composed compelling melodies, special 
vocables, and holy words that both express and elicit the ideal qualities 
to be acquired on the ritual journey. At the foundation of the Tibetan 
theory of sound energy are specialized “seed syllables” combined into 
vocalizations called ngag (mantra in Sanskrit). Tibetan monks, espe- 
cially at tantric initiations and deity-invocation ceremonies, intone 
long series of mantras. The seed syllables composing the mantras are 
pre-linguistic, consciousness-altering sounds meant to invoke the quali- 
ties of various tutelary deities within the chanter’s and hearer’s 
mindstreams. The lamas tell us that these combinations of various 
tones, pulses, and syllables will unlock in one’s consciousness enlight- 
ened wisdom-energies that are of the same nature as the vibrations of 
sounds. Mantra is the bridge between the subtle body and its ideal 
consciousness, and the mantra’s repetitions are like the stitches of 
thread connecting pieces of the fabric of bodymind. 

The Navajo sing cycles of hymns with interrelated texts during their 
chantway rites. Hundreds of such chants are sung from memory during 
a rite of several days. Such songs—consisting of sacred words and 
special vocables—are sacred, so sacred that it is a very rare Navajo 
chanter who will allow them to be recorded. Their sacredness comes 
from the use of sacred words. 

The sanctity of song was beautifully expressed by a Navajo philoso- 
pher: “During a sing [chantway rite], it’s no longer me singing. It’s 
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Tara’s mantra, Om Tare 
Tutare Ture Swaha, painted 
on rock face. 


FIG. 123 (RIGHT) 
Chenrezi’s mantra, Om 
Mani Padme Hum, incised 
in rock. 
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Stylized Kalachakra mantra: 
Om Ah Hum Ho Ham 
Ksha Malavarayam Hum 
Phat! 
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someone else. There’s a direct link with the Holy People. We’re taught 
that we have the deity nisizinii within us; it’s fathomless, but it’s 
activated in sacred songs and even speech and gestures. I have a 
definite sense of transportation. It’s no longer me; it’s one voice with 
the others who are singing. It has such power when you're singing. 
Way back, everything was sung, say the elders. Everything was a song.”® 

For the Navajo, words, together with mind, create reality. Not sur- 
prisingly, the Upward Reaching Way describes each successive world- 
reality during the emergence process as saad—word or speech. Karl 
Luckert, a scholar of Navajo religion, alluded to this interplay of speech, 
mind, and reality in describing his own initiation into the spiritual 
practices of the Navajo. In speaking of Talking God, he said that what 
he learned of this major tutelary’s essence could best be described by 
the first sentence of the Gospel according to John: “In the beginning 
was the word . . . and the word was God.”’ 

The importance of speech to the process of attaining Beauty is 
elegantly expressed in the following excerpt of a hymn from the 
Blessing Way: 


Give me the speech of “Everlasting Life, of According to 
Beauty!” 
[Sa’ah Naghai Bik’eh Hozhé] 
Beauty radiates around me. 
As far as I gaze around me, earth extends its Beauty, 
Wherever I go Beauty radiates around me, 
Wherever I go Beauty radiates around me. 


The psychophysical power of breath is celebrated everywhere in 
Navajo ritual poetry. The beautiful and detailed texts of Navajo chantway 
prayers and hymns are effectively enhanced by percussive repetition. 
With each repetition of a chorus or verse line, the visualization behind 
the song unfolds. The great Night Way prayer to the thunderer who 
is pollen and dark cloud is a superb example of this technique (see 
pages 209-213). Similarly, consider the Buddhist Offering Mandala text 
(see appendix 2). 

The use of rhythmic, incremental repetition is highly developed in 
Navajo sacred song cycles. Each song expands by small increments 
upon descriptions of stages of the transformative process. The follow- 
ing group of such closely related songs from the Coyote Way? vividly 
spell out the journey of reintegration as the one-sung-over’s awareness 
slowly returns into Beauty. The repetitive quality of the direct and 
simple text is like a hammer on copper, reforming the bodymind with 
every sonorous blow. A unifying element in the journeying process of 


this chant is the repetitive phrase “in the presence of the sun.” Here 
the sun’s light and power appear very similar to the concept of clear- 
light mind in the Tibetan tantric tradition: 


With my mind I walk, in the presence of the sun; 
With my mind I walk, 
With my mind I walk. 


I am looking for my mind, in the presence of the sun; 
I am looking for my mind, 
I am looking for my mind. 


I have found my mind, etc. . . . 
CLe:: 


I am bringing back my mind... . 

I am reviving my mind... . 

Now my mind is walking with me... . 
Now my mind is remade for me. . . 
Now my mind returns with me... . 
Now I am sitting with my mind. . . . 


To the Navajos song and speech are much more than products of 
breath; they are a material form of the psychic wind permeating all 
things. Navajos express the relationship between the cycles of universal 
breath and the processes of mind in many ways. Perhaps the best 
example is encountered in a brief act after a long night of songs and 
ceremony (usually the rite’s last night). The chanter directs the one- 
sung-over to go outside the hoghan and breathe in the dawn four times. 
The person knows that what is breathed is not only air but the Beauty 
that comes from the ideal beings and energies residing in the dawn. 

Likewise, when the Tibetan yogin(i) creates out of his or her inner 
wind energies the subtle body of a deity such as Kalachakra, the deity’s 
enlightened state of mind is carried on the bodymind’s subtle breezes. 
The energy of this primal unity is expressed and contained in the most 
basic of Buddhist mantras: Om Ah Hum. Om may be thought of as the 
universal breath of emptiness, while Ah is the personal breath. Hum 
unifies the two. According to tantric philosophy, Om resounds and 
emerges from the crown of the head, at the energy center connected 
with the body. Ah is, appropriately, associated with the throat or 
speech center, while Hum emanates from the heart center, the seat of 
mind. Since tantra recognizes that the energies upon which the aware- 
ness rides are of the nature of breath, the mantric sound is directly 
linked with the nature of consciousness and bodily processes. 


The beauty of music is 

that it is both the source of 
creation and the means of 
absorbing it. 


—Hazrat Inayat Khan 


You inhale the dawn four 
times and give a prayer to 
yourself, the dawn and 
everything that exists. 
Everything is to be made 
holy again. . . . 


—Frank Mitchell, Blessing 
Way chanter 
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DEEDS OF POWER 


The sacred sounds of prayer and chant fit into a larger structure, which 
is the multisensory experience of the rite. In order to explore the 
architecture of Navajo and Tibetan rites of transformation, it is impor- 
tant to know how they view the purpose of their ritual process. 

The rites of Tibetans and Navajos naturally fall into three groups. 
First, there are rites that affirm universal harmony, maintaining the 
individual in Beauty and Auspiciousness, the ideal state of body, speech, 
and mind. These rites usually involve the most life-affirming of the 
divinities. 

The fundamental Navajo “way” for affirming holiness and maintain- 
ing it in one’s life is Hozhddji, the Blessing Way. Blessing Way teach- 
ings revolve around the creation of sentient beings and the structuring 
of the ideal cosmos. Central to it is the great goddess principle, embod- 
ied in Changing Woman and her association with the Sun Bearer. 
Blessing Way has many “branches” that are adapted to cornplanting, 
houseblessing, and female puberty. Unifying them all is the wish for 
goodness, long life, health, good fortune, and the tasting of corn pollen 
to nourish the divine state outside and within the participants. 

In Tibet, this role is commonly filled by the Tsewang, Long Life 
Empowerment rite. It is associated with wishes for a long, happy, and 
healthy life for an individual. Its most common forms invoke the 
powers of two closely related deities associated with the life principle: 
Boundless Life (Tsepame) and White Tara (D6lkhar), the Tibetan mother 
of nurture. In visualizing these deities, the bodymind is restored into 
equilibrium and empowered to ward off obstacles to its vitality and 
longevity. The rite is often given at the end of tantric initiations to 
wish for the long life of the lama. It is also held yearly for the health 
of a community. The people are given special liquids and pills of barley 
flour that have been blessed by the lama and are imbued with the 
longevity deities’ power. 

The second class of rites also restore vitality and well-being, but by 
the most fiercely powerful means. They are utilized in cases when the 
obstructing energies or beings that are afflicting an individual will not 
respond to more placid prophylactic measures such as the Blessing Way 
or Long Life Empowerment. To counteract these obstacles, the fiercest 
of power beings are called upon through visualizations, chants, prayers, 
and ritual actions. 

The Navajo call these rites Evil Ways. They include such powerful 
procedures as the Enemy Way, Ghostway, and Sucking Way. There are 
also shorter protection rituals that invoke power beings such as Snake 


or Bear. These rites dispel the effects of harmful energies generated by 
monsters, Navajo witches, and insensitive non-Navajos (see appendix 
4 for more on protective powers). 

Tibetans likewise have numerous rites for powerfully dispelling the 
effects of dén—obstacle-generated energies (see appendix 4). These 
include rites for calling upon protectors, such as the great Black One 
(Nagpo Chenpo), the Glorious Goddess (Palden Lhamo), and the Five 
Embodied Kings (Kunga Gyalpo); the rite of severance of ghostly influ- 
ence (shedur); and the extremely ancient rites of sucking out weapons 
sent into one’s body through black magic. Both cultures recognize the 
periodic need for such forceful forms of prophylaxis, just as poison 
taken in measured doses can become the most wonderful of medicines. 

But it is the third family of universal rites that is of most interest 
here. These are elaborate rites of transformation for initiating the 
bodymind onto the path toward the ideal reality. Through these pro- 
cedures the participants break free of habitual patterns by journeying 
into the sacred circle and returning empowered. 

The Navajos call these elaborate healing and initiation rites Holy 
Ways. Tibetans call them Grand Empowerments.’® Such a rite is pre- 
scribed when one is not in synchrony with the cosmos (which is almost 
always). By becoming initiated on the path toward wholeness, one 
begins a lifelong practice according to the procedures introduced in the 
rite and explained in its spiritual history. 

The heroic spiritual journey is the basic code of the rite of transfor- 
mation. The first part of the rite, the quest (to use a European meta- 
phor), vanquishes external and internal obstacles and purifies the 
bodymind. Once this is done, the actual empowerment can proceed. 
The energies, the sacred wisdoms, and the beings who embody them 
are brought into the presence of the initiates/patients. 

The master of ceremonies of the rite—a lama or chanter—helps the 
initiates invoke the timeless ideal into their personal circles as they 
enter into deep identification with the wisdom-energies of their sacred 
role models, the tutelary deities. This identification is reinforced and 
channeled in such an effective manner by the master of ceremonies 
that a true transformation of the individual’s self-image and attitude 
about his or her reality can readily take place. 

At this point in the ritual journey begins what may be called the 
return. Having abided in the ideal reality of the tutelaries (helped along 
by the chants, prayers, and ritual acts) the participants must now direct 
their newfound state of bodymind toward the affairs of the real world. 
In order to allow enlightenment or Beauty to unfold in one’s daily life, 


IDEAL REALITY 
a OF BODYMIND " 


THE RITE OF 
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The quest and the return are 
two halves of the same 
circle. They comprise the 
empowerment process or 
journey of becoming that 
joins the participants with 
the ideal reality of their 
deities. 


You need to learn to think, 
speak and act like the Diyin 
Dine’é. 
—Herbert Benally, Navajo 
philosopher 
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the initiate needs to be carefully released into the real world from the 
ideal reality of the rite." 

The Tleeji Haatal, or Night Way, and the Tunkyi Khorlo, or Tunkhor 
Wangkur, the Wheel of Time (Kalachakra) empowerment, are, each in 
their own way, consummate Navajo and Tibetan procedures for em- 
powering individuals to exist effectively in their ordinary realities. 
Little wonder that both rites of transformation have essentially iden- 
tical ritual scripts. We will now examine each in detail. 


When people have a ceremony done for them, it relaxes their 
body, it relaxes their mind; it—you might say—takes them into 
another world for a while and, if they give their full attention, 
they can be healed. 


—Navajo chanter 


The Navajo “sing” may be compared to a complex yoga system. 
Its immediate aim is to restore the patient physically and 
psychologically. His illness, whatever it may be, is never regarded 
as being solely organic; this is only its effect. Its cause is a basic 
disharmony which can be righted in him. 


—Frank Waters 


I. Night Way, or Tleeji, is a grand, 
ritual drama linking earth-surface people with the Holy People of the 
cosmos-at-large. In so uniting the ordinary and ideal realities, the 
Night Way is a powerful agent of bodymind healing. And in the 
frequent appearance of the Navajos’ deities (personated by the chanter’s 
assistants), it also serves as the basic rite of initiation into the mysteries 
of the chantway path through life. 

The Night Way is an elaborate affair, requiring nine nights and days, 
the efforts of scores of people, and, nowadays, a great deal of money 
and materials. A ceremonial hoghan must be built—should one not 
already be available—and a huge cookhouse (kitchen and seating area) 
and dance ground must be provided. All this must be established in an 
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My feet restore for me. 


My limbs/body/mind/voice 
restore for me. 


Today, take out your spell for 
me. 


Away from me you have 
taken it. 


Far off from me it is taken. 


Far off, you have done it. 


Happily | recover. 


Happily my interior becomes 
cool. 


Happily my eyes regain their 
power. 


Happily my head becomes 
cool. 


Happily my limbs regain their 
power. 


Happily | hear again. 

Happily the spell is taken off 
for me. 

Happily | walk. 

Impervious to pain, | walk. 
Feeling light within, | walk. 
With lively feelings, | walk. 
—Night Way Thunderer Prayer 


(excerpted from Matthews, 
The Night Chant) 
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area able to support hundreds of motor vehicles and onlookers during 
the culminating dance of divinities and humans on the ninth night of 
the rite. Family and friends of the one-sung-over (nowadays there often 
are two ones-sung-over to help defray the cost of the rite) provide food 
to all, necessary services, and payment to the chanter and his 
assistants. '? 

The process of arranging a Night Way begins far in advance of the 
initial meeting with the prospective chanter. The prospective patient 
or family member seeks out a diviner, called popularly a diagnostician, 
to determine the proper rite for treating the bodymind condition (see 
appendix 6, “Diviners and Divination”). People having what might be 
termed psychic nervous system and sensory disorders—confusion, 
deafness, eye and vision problems, paralysis, epilepsy, catatonia, and, 
interestingly, arthritis—are candidates for a Night Way. 

The cause of illness is the dis-integrated condition of the patient’s 
bodymind. Its primal elements and energies (which in turn are linked 
to Holy Wind and Universal Mind) are not in proper order. The patient 
is out of sorts, is in disharmony with these basics, which otherwise abide 
in a relationship of Beauty in the cosmos-at-large. To effect the trans- 
formation of the bodymind from anti-Beauty to Beauty requires that the 
primal stuff of the cosmos be reordered within the patient. The energies 
that harm the patient must now become the agents of the cure. 

To effect a total bodymind cure, the patient must come into total 
identification with the Night Way power beings. The Night Way is 
special because the full range of tutelary yeis are described in the 
chants and prayers, and many are personated by masked dancers 
throughout the long ritual procedure. This greatly aids the process of 
what Tibetans would call “deity yoga.” 

These tutelaries are the same ones who protected and taught the 
Dreamer on his journey. But they are also powerful, even dangerous; 
the Dreamer did fall into a seizure at the lodge of the Fringemouth yeis. 
Thus, identifying with and taking on their powers is crucial to the cure, 
but this communion must be carefully orchestrated, since their powers 
can both cure and create the disorder. 

To portray vividly the gravity of the condition, the allusion to a spell 
having been cast is used in the rite’s prayers and songs.Yet the spell is, 
in fact, cast upon the patient by the ordinarily benevolent tutelary deities. 
Why? Because they are not “good” or “bad”; they are powerful, “power- 
filled.” They are the powers, the mind-energies of the cosmos with which 
one must maintain, or be restored into, a relationship of Beauty. Inter- 
estingly, the spell is never clearly “spelled out” in the narrative of the 
Dreamer’s spiritual journey or in the chants and prayers. This is because 


the spell is the condition of cosmos disorder, the anti-Beauty of héchx6. 
To make the spell material is to create a physical cause. Rather, the cure 
comes not from defining and attacking a cause but in identifying with 
an ideal state in which no such cause can possibly exist. 


STRUCTURE OF THE RITE 


Underlying the Night Way’s complex mosaic of rituals and symbols 
is the simple and balanced code: 


CODE OF THE NIGHT WAY 


Communion Night 


First Group of Night-Days 


Invoke the power and presence of 
the Holy People and greet the 
dawn through a night-long, 
midpoint ritual feast 


4 nights: Unraveling rituals 


4 days: Sweats and offerings 
to Holy People 


The ceremony has a lot to do 
with purification of the 
patient. Chanters say, “If you 
haven‘t been purified— 
cleanliness inside and out— 
they [the Holy People] won’t 
come near you.” 


—Night Way chanter 


Second Group of Night-Days 


4 days: Sand-painting rituals and 
greet dawn of the 9th day 


4 nights: Initiations and basket 


drum songs (includes Yeibichei 
dance during last night) 


function: function: 


Purify ordinary reality and 
bodymind 


Unify the real with the ideal 


Since the bodymind is in a state of general disorder, it must first be 
purified of the effects of the spell of elemental imbalance. During the 
first several nights and days of the rite (the rite is measured in nights 
rather than days), much attention is placed on purifying the bodymind.'% 
Its purification is done through two complementary procedures: “unrav- 
eling” rituals during the first four nights and sweat lodge treatments 
during the first four days. 

Unraveling rituals cut away the spell of cosmic disorder using pro- 
cedures mainly oriented to the mind. Small hoops of bent, fresh sumac 
branches tied together with handspun cotton thread and adorned with 
sprigs of wild herbs are made. Also prepared for the purpose are several 
of the chanter’s sacred buckskin masks of the yeis. These are rolled into 
cylinders and tied with the same homespun yarn. The cotton cord is 
slip-knotted around each hoop and mask. Both forms serve as power 
wands, known as woltraad bundles. They are agents for unraveling the 
spell from the one-sung-over’s bodymind. 

In their use the patient sits along with the chanter in the western 
quadrant of the hoghan. Meanwhile, having painted their bodies with 
white clay, several of the assistants put on buckskin masks of particular 


function: 


Achieve the Ideal Reality, then 
return to the real world 
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FIG. 126 
Circular woltraad bundle of 
flexible wood springs open 
during Night Way purifica- 
tion procedures, carrying 
away the spell of anti- 
Beauty. 
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Fic. 127 

Sand painting showing 
Talking God holding protec- 
tion wand (in company of 
two male yei). 
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yeis. They await the beginning of the unraveling chants, outside in the 
cold night air. To personate the tutelaries—usually including Talking 
God, a female consort goddess, and various other yeis—one must have 
taken the Night Way’s initiation at least four times. 

As the songs begin, the masked beings burst into the hoghan one at 
a time, uttering their distinctive cries. Each takes a wand from the 
chanter’s assistant and proceeds to touch vitality points on the one- 
sung-over’s body: the soles of the feet, knees, outstretched hands, 
chest, back, shoulders, cheeks or temples, ears, eyes, crown of the head. 
Then, putting the wand at the person’s mouth, the yei pulls away the 
string, opening the woltraad bundle, and with one last lengthy, pierc- 
ing cry, backs its way out of the doorway and into the eastern realm. 
All the while, the hoghan is filled with continuous chants detailing the 
unraveling of the spell. The unknotting of the string and pulling it 
from the one-sung-over’s mouth represents the pulling away of the 
psychophysical disorder from the breath and wind soul of the patient. 
The same process is used during successive evenings. 

After each sequence of unraveling is completed, Talking God enters 
with another kind of protection wand in the form of a four-sided, 
collapsible wooden talisman opening into the shape of a square. Talk- 
ing God places it around the seated person’s body, bringing it gradually 
upward until it is lifted over the one-sung-over’s head. This provides 
an envelope of protection as it lifts the spell of imbalance. 


Other rituals for severing negativity may be used at the discretion 
of the chanter. In one, spruce boughs are piled all over the patient’s 
body and a plaited evergreen bark mask is placed on the face. Then, 
wielding large prehistoric flint knives, masked embodiments of the 
Warrior Twins enter and energetically cut away the boughs and mask 
from the one-sung-over, and with them the disorder’s spell. 

Another related ritual has the one-sung-over wearing the buckskin 
mask of a generalized male or female yei (according to the patient’s 
sex). In one such ritual that I witnessed, the mask was attached via a 
buckskin thong to a two-foot-high spruce sapling, imbedded in the 
sandy floor of the hoghan. The masked apprentices (Holy People to the 
one-sung-over’s mythically transformed eyes) suddenly pulled the sap- 
ling out of the ground, carrying with it the mask from the one-sung- 
over’s face. Thus the spell was lifted forcibly and quite suddenly from 
the patient’s bodymind. 

In order to invoke the aid of the most powerful divinities and to help 
the one-sung-over to identify with the procedure, offerings are made 
to various agents of purification. These ketaans are little wooden cyl- 
inders cut from small tree branches. They are carved into male and 
female versions (taking care to use the growing end as the “heads”). 
Then they are painted according to the color schemes of the four 
directions and laid in pairs—to the four directions—on a bed of corn- 
meal in a ritual basket (just as the pairs of yeis were positioned on the 
cross of logs in the Dreamer’s vision). The ketaan offerings are given 


Fic. 128 

Offering ketaans to power 
beings of the four directions, 
arranged in a ritual basket. 
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Fic. 129 

Night Way sweat lodge 
viewed from above. It is 
adorned with crossed sand 
designs of Rainbow Goddess 
and Lightning God. 
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one by one to the masked apprentices, who take them outside after 
each unraveling episode and leave them for divinities such as the 
thunderers of the four directions. These all-powerful divinities molded 
the Twins into potent warriors, and it is their kind of protection that 
is now needed. 

Whereas the unraveling rituals attend mainly to the mental aspects 
of purifying the bodymind, the sweat lodge rituals during the first four 
days emphasize the one-sung-over’s bodily component (but do include 
the mental, as well). The lodge is a makeshift, conical earthen enclosure 
made specifically for that day’s purpose each afternoon, then destroyed 
once that day’s procedure has ended. On the first day, it is built to the 
east of the ceremonial hoghan, then to the south, west, and north on 
the following days. The sweat lodge is adorned with sand-painted rain- 
bow-and-lightning beings (a male and female version of each fused 
together in each design). It is surrounded by twelve wooden stakes adorned 
with eagle and wild turkey feathers. These “prayer plumes” provide a 
ring of protection to the sweat house—the same type of enclosure in 
which the Warrior Twins purified themselves after doing battle with the 
monsters. The number of plumes—twelve—relates to the natural numer- 
ology of the cosmos, such as the twelve lunar months, while the eagle 
feathers symbolize the twelve eagle feathers on the headdress of Talking 
God, which are, in turn, the white rays of the dawn. 

The one-sung-over solemnly walks with the chanter to the sweat 
lodge and crawls in, as the chanter and his apprentices sing the follow- 
ing song. The one-sung-over’s body is treated with the purifying dry 


heat generated by the red-hot rocks within. The heat engenders a 
transcendent state of mind in which the words of the song help the 
person to deeply identify with the ideal unity of Talking God and 
Calling God: 


This I walk with, 

Now Talking God* I walk with, 

These are his feet I walk with, 

These are his limbs I walk with, 

This is his body I walk with, 

This is his mind I walk with, 

This is his voice I walk with, 

These are his twelve white plumes I walk with, 
Beauty before me I walk with, 

Beauty behind/above/below/all around me I walk with, 
In old age, the trail of beauty I walk with, 

It is I, I walk with. 


*Repeat for Calling God in second stanza 


—Night Way sweat lodge chant (excerpt)"* 


In one sweat lodge ritual that I observed, the one-sung-over had 
spent ten to fifteen minutes in the hot enclosure. On exiting the lodge 
the patient was approached by a masked Talking God and female yei 
who, screaming their respective calls, applied bundles of herbs to her 
vitality points. The herbs were tied with unraveling cords with which 
the embodied divinities pulled away the anti-Beauty from the aged 
person’s bodymind.'® 

During the first half of the Night Way rite, the main process is one 
of purification. It prepares the bodymind for its return to healthful- 
ness/holiness. But this is only the first step. The one-sung-over now 
needs to fully enter the ideal, primordial reality of the diyin- 
empowered Holy People. To become so empowered, it is necessary to 
physically and mentally re-create their state of being. It is necessary to 
become the Dreamer (who, in turn, becomes one of the Holy People). 

Donald Sandner calls the stages of becoming empowered by and as 
the Holy People evocation, identification, and transformation.’® They 
are aspects of a single process that forms the heart of the many activities 
encountered during the final portion of the Night Way rite. 

The process is begun on the fourth night with a pivotal ritual for 
evoking the presence of the Holy People. It is a grand ritual banquet 
of food, song, and prayer that goes on until the first light of the dawn. 
With characteristic understatement, the Navajos call this all-night 
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Fic. 130 > 
Characteristic masks of the 
yei tutelary deities. Top row 
(A-B), Talking God, Calling 
God; middle row (C-E), 
Monster Slayer, female yei, 
Child Born for Water; 
bottom row (F-H), 
Fringemouth god, male yei, 
Mountain Sheep god. 
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ceremony a “No Sleep.” Washington Matthews called it a “nocturnal 
vigil . . . in which men and gods, or the properties that represent the 
gods, alike take part.”!’ It is the formal communion between the not- 
yet-empowered earth-surface people and the empowered Holy People; 
it is the meeting ground between the real and the ideal worlds. Through 
the No Sleep’s series of beautiful songs and prayers, the participants 
gain entry into the ideal reality of the Night Way’s divinities and the 
mind of their leader, Talking God. 

When the No Sleep communion with the Holy People begins, the yeis 
are not yet fully resident in the reality of the hoghan—despite periodic 
masked appearances earlier during the rite. Nor, for that matter, are the 
Night Way’s participants yet fully residing in the reality of the Holy 
People. It is a threshold time between the two realities. But the masks 
containing some of the power of the yeis are available. They are neces- 
sary properties in the sacred kit (jish) of every Night Way chanter. 

This night they are laid out in their proper sequence on a ground altar 
of sacred buckskin and bolts of fine cloth; they are blessed by song and 
sprinkled with corn pollen by the chanter in an exacting manner. They 
are similarly sprinkled with sacred “mixed waters” by a virginal boy and 
girl. Then the masks are “fed” with a specially prepared corn gruel. Just 
as the masks are the outer manifestation of the yeis, the boy and girl 
are outer embodiments of Everlasting Life and Beauty respectively. 

Through their masks, the Holy People have partaken of the banquet’s 
food. Now the earth-surface people can begin eating. It is not modern- 
day fare (mutton, fried bread, salad, and coffee) but mainly aboriginal 
wild vegetable and corn dishes from the days in which the Night Way 
teachings first appeared to their ancestors. The native foods are clearly 
still the best foods—from a spiritual as well as a nutritional standpoint. 

Along with being fed, the yeis must be fully “awakened” and wel- 
comed into the hoghan’s sacred space. This is done by a wonderful 
song beginning with the refrain: 


He stirs, he stirs, he stirs, he stirs; 

Among the lands of dawning, he stirs, he stirs; 
The pollen of the dawning, he stirs, he stirs; 
Now in Old Age Wandering,* he stirs, he stirs; 
Now on the Trail of Beauty,** he stirs, he stirs; 
He stirs, he stirs, he stirs, he stirs. 


* Sa’ah Naghai 
** Bik’eh H6zho 
(after Matthews) 
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Each of the Holy People in the Navajo pantheon is named and 
described in the verse beginning with the lyrics “Talking God, his 
white robe of buckskin.” While singing this rather long song, the 
chanter gently shakes the appropriate mask as its description comes up 
in the lyrics. The masks are thus fully enlivened with the power and 
presence of the divinities. The Holy People have arrived. 

In the sanctified space of the hoghan (which is now the jewel-, 
sunray-, and rainbow-covered hoghan of the Holy People), the empow- 
ered and not-yet-empowered begin a full night of communion through 
song. Drums, per se, are not used during the Night Way. A ritual basket 
(such as held the masks’ mixed gruel) is turned face down on the bed 
of sanctified cloth and blankets. When beaten with a baton made from 
bound yucca leaves, the basket’s concave shape and tight weave make 
it well suited to produce the required sound. “The basket is turned 
down,” say the Navajos, when the drumming begins. 

Since the Night Way’s No Sleep derives from the Blessing Way rite, 
many of the songs come from its repertoire. The beautiful Blessing Way 
songs call in goodness and wholesome power. Their soaring mesmeric 
melodies fill the entire night. When dawn arrives, a series of special 
dawn songs are sung, and the vigil is completed with a long prayer and 
the passing of the pollen bag for a “self-blessing.” 

These “basket-turned-down” songs are sung during evenings five 
through eight. They bring in blessings during the rite’s latter period of 
empowerment and the return to holiness of the one-sung-over. In fact, 
all who participate fully in the rite become empowered with the quali- 
ties of the tutelaries and the Dreamer and are potentially transformed. 

The final daytimes of the rite are devoted to procedures for deeply 
identifying with (and transforming into) ideal, empowered beings. In 
the Night Way described by Washington Matthews, the fifth day was 
devoted to creation and use of a sand mandala of the great vision of 
the Dreamer, the Whirling Logs. Day six saw a sand painting of the 
dance of the yeis in their lodge on the north shore of the first lake 
visited by the Dreamer during his journey. And day seven’s painting 
showed the scene witnessed by the Dreamer in the lodge of the 
Fringemouth Holy People—by the first lake’s southern shore—on the 
occasion of his empowerment with their sacred knowledge. 

During the sand-painting ritual, the one-sung-over is immersed in 
an amniotic sac of song and prayer and sits surrounded by the osmotic 
membrane of the sand mandala. Gladys Reichard rather dramatically 
described this ritual as “a spiritual osmosis in which the evil in man 
and the good of deity penetrate the ceremonial membranes [sand 
paintings] in both directions, the former being neutralized by the 


latter, but only if exact conditions for the interpenetration are ful- 
filled.” 8 If this interpenetration of ordinary and ideal states of being is 
done correctly—beautifully—the one-sung-over becomes totally iden- 
tified with the ideal power beings and, in mentally and physically 
acquiring their powers, is healed, made holy, and restored to Beauty. 

The sand-painting rituals are the best approximation that can be 
made of the Dreamer’s experiences in the ideal reality of the Holy 
People. In the ritual of day five, the one-sung-over is seated upon sandy 
crossed logs along with the paired yeis in the Lake of Whirling Waters, 
as their swastika cross is moved sunwise around the lake by the staffs 
of the Blue Sheep Gods and Calling God and sanctified and purified 
with pollen sprinkled by Talking God. But this sand painting is not a 
representation of a cross of logs in a sacred lake surrounded by deities; 
it is that cross of logs ridden upon by the Dreamer. And this is no 
longer the one-sung-over sitting on the log cross with the yeis, but the 
Dreamer himself. Likewise, the masked apprentices, with the appropri- 
ate healing touches, are no longer simply men, but gods. They apply 
sand particles from the bodies of the divinities in the mandala to the 
one-sung-over’s associated body parts, transferring their divine power 
and transforming the person’s bodymind into its own ideal form. 

On day six the patient becomes the Dreamer once again and expe- 
riences, via the sand painting, the grand contradance of the Holy 
People in their lodge in the sacred realm. This is said to be the model 
for the so-called Yeibichei dance done by teams of male and female 
masked dancers during the night-long events of the ninth night of the 
Night Way. 

On day seven the sand-painting ritual reexperiences the falling ill 
and healing of the Dreamer by the power of the Fringemouth gods. Day 
eight sometimes includes a sand painting of Black God, to convey Black 
God’s great power. 

The spell by this time has been essentially lifted, and the one-sung- 
over has become fully acquainted with the Dreamer’s journey. The events 
of the final nights are now turned toward fully empowering the one- 
sung-over as a holy being and healing the symptomatic affliction of 
bodymind. This completing phase of the rite is also a time when the 
uninitiated seek entry into the mysteries of the Night Way’s Holy People, 
and when the already-initiated seek renewal and reinforcement of ear- 
lier initiations. These rites of initiation take place in a highly charged 
atmosphere of the woodstove-warmed hoghan, which has become im- 
bued with the Beauty of five or more night-days of ritual power. It is now 
a holy place purified of negativity and full of the presence of the Holy 
People. Into this inner sanctum come the initiates and various divinities, 
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FIG. 131 (LEFT) 
Fringemouth God buckskin 
mask worn by yei personator 


FIG. 132 (RIGHT) 
Black God mask worn by 
yei personator 
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led by Talking God and a consort goddess. The drum is turned down and 
an envelope of sacred sound permeates the initiation’s environs as the 
seated men and women begin to mentally “walk in Beauty.” 

Because the Dreamer’s journey was one of initial difficulty, its suf- 
fering is symbolized in the first ritual of the initiation. After the female 
yei applies cornmeal to the various power spots of each person’s body, 
the male initiates are lightly “whipped” with yucca fronds by Talking 
God. The women are not struck with the yucca leaves; instead, a perfect 
ear of yellow corn along with cornmeal is touched to their bodies.’ 
With the initiates’ bodyminds now made holy, the chanter’s assistants 
take off their masks to reveal to the awed (younger) initiates the secret 
truth, which is that their cousins, uncles, fathers or male family friends, 
now standing before them, are only the agents of the Holy People, 
whose power permeates the masks. Furthermore, while the divine 
power can be acquired—as in the case of the Dreamer—it is not a 
material kind of power so much as a quality to be found in the inner 
reaches of the bodymind. The unmasked earth-surface men then place 
the masks over the heads of the initiates so that they may look through 
the eyes of the mask and know that they too have become empowered 
with the Beauty and diyin mind power of the Holy People. 

During these final nights and days, the one-sung-over’s illness should 


have begun to dematerialize as the bodymind becomes increasingly 
purified and imbued with holy power. The daily sand-painting rituals 
and nighttime initiations and basket drum songs fully transport the 
attentive initiates into the realm of health and holiness. These proce- 
dures now yield to a process for leading the people back to their 
ordinary reality in a reintegrated and empowered state, much like that 
achieved by the Dreamer after his healing and initiation in the land of 
the gods. 

The return to ordinary reality takes place during the ninth evening 
and nighttime events, which merge into the dawn of the ninth day. 
The Holy People and the earth-surface people join in a grand masked 
ball following a prayer of purification and transformation. 

Midway through the ninth evening the chanter and the one-sung- 
over exit the hoghan into the cold air. Numerous bonfires warm the 
gathering crowd who await the rituals and dances. The master of 
ceremonies and the one-sung-over arrive and are joined by several of 
the Holy People, personated by masked dancers. Washington Matthews'’s 
nineteenth-century chanter-teachers “used” for this purpose the Shoot- 
ing Goddess (akin to the Greco-Roman Diana), Red God (whose powers 
cure sight afflictions), and Water Sprinkler (whose life-giving waters 
soothe bodily aches and paralysis). Sometimes, the Warrior Twins 


FIG. 133 (LEFT) 
Female yei buckskin mask 
worn by yei personator 


Fic. 134 (RIGHT) 
Talking God buckskin mask 
worn by yei personator 
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Fic. 135 (LEFT) 
Monster Slayer buckskin 
mask worn by yei personator 


FIG. 136 (RIGHT) 

Child Born for Water 
buckskin mask worn by yei 
personator 
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make an appearance. Their weapons and fierce posturings dispel the 
monsters outside and inside the bodymind. Other yeis may also appear 
at this culminating prayer of transformation. During one Night Way, 
I witnessed the appearance of Talking God, a Fringemouth god, and a 
Mountain Sheep god. They arrived in a single-file procession with the 
chanter and approached the one-sung-over, who was seated, facing 
east, in front of the hoghan. 

Also on this night, the chanter was joined by four dancers wearing 
simple buckskin masks topped by eagle tailfeathers, whose bodies were 
painted white with clay. Amid a hushed crowd, the chanter and one- 
sung-over approached these masked personators, known as the First 
Dancers (this being the first dance of the night). They are, in fact, the 
embodiments of the four directional thunderers, the all-powerful bear- 
ers of the energy of sky and lightning who empowered, healed, and 
made holy the Warrior Twin sons of Changing Woman in the eastern 
lodge of the Sun Bearer. The thunderers now approach the one-sung- 
over singing a very sacred song depicting the order and motion of the 
cosmos as it manifests in the relationship between sky and earth, rain 
and corn. 

Once the healing song of the thunderers is completed, the choir 
inside the hoghan affirms its beneficial effect by singing: 


And it is here, at this point, that the chanter and the one-sung-over 
intone the Night Way’s great prayer of transformation and return to 
Beauty. The prayer is directed to the (eastern) chief of the thunderers, 
who is dark cloud and pollen, and places the patient, as well as all 
whose imaginations are stimulated by its words, into the reality of the 
thunderers. Those so affected are no longer themselves but the Dreamer, 


Above it thunders.* 


His thoughts are directed to you. 


He rises toward you. 
Now toward your house, 
He approaches for you. 
He arrives for you. 
He comes to the door, 
He enters for you. 
Behind the fireplace, 

he eats his special dish. 
“Your body is strong, 


your body is holy now,” he says. 


* Second stanza begins, 
“Below it thunders... . ” 


who is about to become a Holy Being. 


The first part of the prayer calls upon the thunderer and describes 


him and his reality in glorious detail:?° 


In Tsegihi 

In the house 
In the house 
In the house 
In the house 
In the house 
In the house 
In the house 
In the house 


made of the dawn, 

made of the evening twilight, 
made of the dark cloud, 
made of the he-rain, 

made of the dark mist, 

made of the she-rain, 

made of pollen, 

made of grasshoppers, 


Where the dark mist curtains the doorway 
The path to which is on the rainbow, 


Where the zigzag lightning stands high on top, 


Where the he-rain stands high on top 


O Male divinity! 


With your moccasins of dark cloud, come to us. 


With your leggings of dark cloud, come to us. 
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With your shirt of dark cloud, come to us. 

With your headdress of dark cloud, come to us. 

With your mind enveloped in dark cloud, come to us. 

With the dark thunder above you, come to us soaring. 

With the shapen cloud at your feet, come to us. 

With the far darkness made of the dark cloud over your 
head, come to us soaring. 

With the far darkness made of the he-rain over your 
head, come to us soaring. 

With the far darkness made of the dark mist over your 
head, come to us soaring. 

With the far darkness made of the she-rain over your 
head, come to us soaring. 

With the zigzag lightning flung out high over your head, 
come to us soaring. 

With the rainbow hanging high over your head, come to 
us soaring. 

With the far darkness made of the dark cloud on the ends 
of your wings, come to us soaring. 

With the far darkness made of the he-rain on the ends of 
your wings, come to us soaring. 

With the far darkness made of the dark mist on the ends 
of your wings, come to us soaring. 

With the far darkness made of the she-rain on the ends of 
your wings, come to us soaring. 

With the zigzag lightning flung out high on the ends of 
your wings, come to us soaring. 

With the rainbow hanging high on the ends of your 
wings, come to us soaring. 


With the near darkness made of the dark cloud, of the he- 
rain, of the dark mist and of the she-rain, come to us. 
With the darkness on the earth, come to us. 


Next, offerings are given to the thunderer: 


With these I wish the foam floating on the flowing water 
over the roots of the great corn. 

I have made your sacrifice [offering]. 

I have prepared a smoke for you. 


Then comes a visualization in the form of a request for restoring the 
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one-sung-over’s bodymind into Beauty (read “Happily” as “in Beauty”) 
and affirmation of its having been accomplished: 


My feet restore for me. 

My limbs restore for me. 

My body restore for me. 

My mind restore for me. 

My voice restore for me. 

Today, take out your spell for me. 
Today, take away your spell for me. 
Away from me you have taken it. 
Far off from me it is taken. 

Far off, you have done it. 


Happily I recover. 

Happily my interior becomes cool. 
Happily my eyes regain their power. 
Happily my head becomes cool. 
Happily my limbs regain their power. 
Happily I hear again. 

Happily for me the spell is taken off. 
Happily I walk. 

Impervious to pain, I walk. 

Feeling light within, I walk. 

With lively feelings, I walk. 


In such a state of restoration and transformation into Beauty, all 
good things now come to the one-sung-over. 


Happily abundant dark clouds I desire. 

Happily abundant dark mists I desire. 

Happily abundant passing showers I desire. 

Happily an abundance of vegetation I desire. 

Happily an abundance of pollen I desire. 

Happily abundant dew I desire. 

Happily may fair white corn, to the ends of the earth, 
come with you. 

Happily may fair yellow corn, to the ends of the earth, 
come with you. 

Happily may fair blue corn, to the ends of the earth, 
come with you. 
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Happily may fair corn of all kinds, to the ends of the 
earth, come with you. 

Happily may plants of all kinds, to the ends of the earth, 
come with you. 

Happily may goods of all kinds, to the ends of the earth, 
come with you. 

Happily may jewels of all kinds, to the ends of the earth, 
come with you. 


With these before you, happily may they come with you. 
With these behind you, happily may they come with you. 
With these above you, happily may they come with you. 
With these below you, happily may they come with you. 
With these around you, happily may they come with you. 
Thus happily you accomplish your tasks. 


Now all the people will think well toward the one-sung-over and, in 
doing so, they too will abide happily (in Beauty): 


Happily the old men will regard you. 

Happily the old women will regard you. 

Happily the young men will regard you. 

Happily the young women will regard you. 

Happily the boys will regard you. 

Happily the girls will regard you. 

Happily the children will regard you. 

Happily the chiefs will regard you. 

Happily, as they scatter in different directions, they will 
regard you. 

Happily, as they approach their homes, they will regard 
you. 

Happily may their roads home be on the trail of pollen. 

Happily may they all get back. 


Finally comes the mandalic benediction and sought-after goal of every 
Navajo rite of transformation: 


In beauty I walk. 

With beauty before me, I walk. 
With beauty behind me, I walk. 
With beauty below me, I walk. 
With beauty above me, I walk. 
With beauty all around me, I walk. 
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It is finished in beauty, 
It is finished in beauty, 
It is finished in beauty, 
It is finished in beauty. 


At this point begins the great public spectacle of the Yeibichei dance. 
Numerous teams of masked dancers take their turn throughout the 
long night until the dawn. They are each led by dancers wearing masks 
of Talking God and Water Sprinkler God. They are envisioned as 
families of yeis coming to the dance held for the Dreamer in the lodge 
of the yeis on the north shore of the first lake he visited during his 
sacred journey. In their mind’s eye, the onlookers are no longer stand- 
ing around juniper-log fires, alternately warming their fronts and backs 
against the cold night air. They are in that lodge watching the dance 
of the gods. The dancers’ masks are of the generalized male and female 
yei types, the hashch’baka and hashch’baad. It is a class of Holy People 
whom Navajos ultimately can become by following the chantway path 
into Beauty. 

In essence, we stand around witnessing an event belonging to two 
realities. On the one hand, this is the sacred dance of the Holy People 
in their lodge. The eerie light, numbing cold, and knowledge of the 
rite’s narrative all reinforce this perception. Yet this is also a place on 
the body of Earth Woman, between the Navajos’ sacred mountains, 
and we are of ordinary flesh and blood. In this way, beings empowered 
with Everlasting Life according to Beauty meet those who have not yet 
achieved it but can do so. The ideal and the real become one. 

The power and blessings of the Holy People are, for the last time, 
transferred to all who are assembled. By experiencing the Yeibichei 
dance, we, each in our way, participate in the Dreamer’s heroic spiri- 
tual journey and return to the world. As dawn breaks, the dancing 
ends, and all in attendance join the one-sung-over to breathe in the 
dawn while the chorus inside the hoghan intones the rite’s final songs. 

Finally, after remaining ina state abstracted from daily affairs for 
four more days, the one-sung-over is fully returned to his or her real 
world. Although the world has remained the same, the one-sung-over 
has changed, has gradually become more in tune with the world as it 
really is. The one-sung-over has become transformed into Beauty. One 
chanter explained that “during the four days past the ceremony... you 
will be considered as Talking God . . . then you will take the Talking 
God in you off and become yourself again.” 

The Night Way journey to empowerment and health is often marked 
by rapid improvement and, indeed, full recovery by the one-sung-over. 
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The change is at times so obvious that a Night Way chanter once said 
of the chantway system, “I can’t believe it myself. It’s one of those 
things that [is] so valuable; I hope that it survives.” 

In their basic philosophy the Navajo chantway and Tibetan tantric 
paths are remarkably similar. And it is of little surprise that two of their 
most important publicly held rites of transformation—the Night Way 
and the Wheel of Time tantric initiation—operate on identical struc- 
tural principles, as we now Shall see. 


- the Night Way, which har- 
nesses the powers of darkness to bring in the dawn of Beauty, the 
Kalachakra, or Wheel of Time tantric initiation, and its path of practice 
use the raw energies of bodymind to transform the individual. For this 
reason, the deity who is the emblem of this pathway to enlightenment 
is dark and fierce in character. The Lord of the Wheel of Time has bared 
fangs, glowering eyes, a dark blue body, and potent implements in his 
many moving hands. His dark powers of bodymind (dark signifies 
conquering power) are harnessed to perfect the individual and to dispel 
ignorance in the world. Perhaps it is for these reasons that the Wheel 
of Time initiation is being given so freely around the world these days 
by its lama masters, who consider it to be an agent of world peace. 

The Wheel of Time tantric initiation, called in Tibetan Tunkhor 
Wangkur—literally wheel of time transference of power—is a major 
religious event in Tibetan life. It is not unusual for many scores of 
thousands, in fact hundreds of thousands of people from all over the 
Himalayas and Tibet to attend such an empowerment when given by 
the Dalai Lama. Obviously it is his special persona that draws so many 
people, but that is not the sole reason for the popularity of the Wheel 
of Time empowerment. The Wheel of Time is the central expression of 
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Preliminary Days 


how it is to think and feel as a Tibetan.” Its unique character comes 
from an all-encompassing view of the place of the individual bodymind 
in the scheme of the cosmos. 

The Wheel of Time empowerment spans approximately thirteen 
days and involves the combined efforts of the lama, many monks and 
lay assistants, organizers, and sponsors.” From the point of view of the 
facilitators and organizers, the first eight or nine days are devoted to 
physical and psychic preparations and the consecration of the sand 
mandala. From the standpoint of the initiates, day four actually begins 
the eight- or nine-day spiritual journey of transformation into 
bodhisattva hero(in)es of the Wheel of Time. 

The duration of the entire rite varies according to the speed with 
which the sand mandala is constructed and the length of time required 
for preparing the initiates. There are eight (or seven) days of prelimi- 
naries, a day for the consecration of the mandala, and a later initiation 
segment always consisting of three days of activities. The final day (or 
two) of ritual consists of a ceremony for the long life of the lama and 
an opportunity for viewing the sand mandala.” 

There are three phases to the Wheel of Time empowerment: 


CODE OF THE WHEEL OF TIME EMPOWERMENT 


Day of Consecration of Final Days 
Sand Mandala 


4 (or 3) teaching days for Tutelary deities are ritually brought 4 (or 5) days, Including: 


initiates; 8 (or 7) 


into a mandala representation initiation, viewing of the 


preparatory days for the of metaphysical reality mandala, and long-life 


lama and monks 


function: 


ceremony for the lama 


function: function: 


Purify ordinary reality and Unify the real with the ideal Achieve the Ideal Reality, then 


bodymind 
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return to the real world 


Looking at the structure in this way, one immediately sees its simi- 
larity to the Night Way. Here, too, are four (occasionally three) prelimi- 
nary days of dealing with one’s state of being in everyday reality. These 
include purificatory and preparatory rituals by the initiate-to-be and by 
the lama with his monks, as well as teachings for purifying the moti- 
vation of those in attendance. 

One day at the rite’s midpoint is devoted to a communion with the 
722 emanations of the tutelary buddha, who are ritually drawn into the 
sand mandala for the duration of the initiation. At this time, with the 


aid of the imagination, the real and ideal begin to merge into the 
heightened reality of the rite. Self and cosmos begin to become one. 

The participants and conditions are now ready for the transforma- 
tive process to proceed. Knowing of the Buddha Sakyamuni’s struggles 
with his physical and mental afflictions (just as the Dreamer suffered 
on his journey), the tantric initiate takes vows to be of benefit to 
others, as would a bodhisattva, and to practice the tantric path prop- 
erly. Then, through intensely expressive guided visualizations, the 
lama leads the initiates on a journey into the reality of the mandala, 
ultimately returning them to the “real world” through special releasing 
procedures. 

These are the bare bones of the Wheel of Time initiation. Let’s now 
explore the initiation in a more detailed manner, if only through the 
wholly inadequate medium of the written word. 


STRUCTURE OF THE RITE 


The Wheel of Time initiation first creates a basic foundation of purity 
around and within the initiate’s bodymind. The first two days are 
devoted to creating a sacred space out of the site of the initiation. It 
is analogous to the blessing of the hoghan on the first evening of the 
Night Way. The lama-master of the rite tests the earth site for its 
auspiciousness (its karmic, deistic, and energetic profile), simultaneously 
blessing it by reciting the entire Perfection of Wisdom (Prajna Paramita) 
sutra. He then calls upon the energies of the earth—the sadags and 
other earth protectors—for permission to hold the rite on their home 
ground. Permission is also sought from local human authorities. Next, 
all physically and mentally generated “interfering forces” are ritually 
dispelled. The lama and his monks call upon the fiercest protector 
deities to rain down their spiritual weaponry upon the obstacles. The 
deities materialize as a glowing circle of powerful light in the mind’s 
eye of the lama and his assistants as they form a wheel of protection. 

The space now made sacred, the full Wheel of Time practice is 
performed on day two. It is the long form of what will become the 
initiates’ daily practice. The mind mandala section of this self- 
initiating/self-holying ritual will be performed by the lama and monks 
during each day of the rite. On this day they ask permission to con- 
struct the mandala. Afterwards they envision themselves empowered 
with the heart of compassion and the fierce power of the protector 
aspect of Kalachakra/Tunkyi Khorlo, known as Dorje Shug, the Thun- 
derbolt of Strength. 

Also on day two, several monks put on full tantric ritual outfits and 
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internally generate themselves as powerful protective deities. In the 
Dance of the Ground (Sa Gar), they banish interfering forces from the 
area by means of a choreographed circle of protection, containing steps 
that trace out such power symbols as a double (crossed) thunderbolt 
scepter.” 

Finally, the sand mandala itself is ritually begun by inviting the 
Earth Goddess (Sa’i Lhamo) to enter its enclosure and bless the imple- 
ments and various materials to be used in its construction. Likewise, 
various deities are envisioned entering the chalk lines used to define 
the mandala’s design. They then return to their pure land abodes. The 
mandala’s ritual design is completed on day three. Through visualiza- 
tions and invocations, the various emanations of Kalachakra are con- 
ceptually positioned in the mentally created mandala. Only then can 
the colored sands be applied. 

The process of constructing the mandala goes on for five more days. 
Ritual objects are then positioned directionally around the divine 
reality of colored grains of sand. These objects include ten vases, 
signifying the ten directions (cardinal, semicardinal, zenith, and na- 
dir). They refer, too, to the ten wind energies of the subtle body of 
Kalachakra, upon which rides the deity’s enlightened mind’s aware- 
ness. Like the pollen with which the Navajo sand mandala is blessed, 
the liquid in the vases relates to the purified generative matter out of 
which the initiate’s divinitylike bodymind ultimately will be 
birthed. 

Phurba, or ritual daggers, also are set to the ten directions. These 
serve as protection from interfering forces. They are analogous to the 
Navajos’ plumed staffs around their sand mandalas. Once set, all the 
objects around the Wheel of Time mandala are purified and empow- 
ered by the visualizations and liturgy of the lama and monks. 

The land below and around the lama’s and the deity’s ritual pavil- 
ion, as well as the mandala, is now fully prepared. Likewise, the par- 
ticipants (the adepts/students/initiates/practitioners-to-be/spiritual 
patients—any such name will do) must be prepared or “enhanced.” 
They must be purified of wrong views, expressions, and actions, put in 
the right frame of mind. Such enhancement is brought about by 
“adjusting their motivation” through preliminary teachings. This pro- 
vides them with an integrated model of how to comprehend reality 
more accurately and act appropriately with this knowledge. 

Four days are the usual (three, the minimum) for properly adjusting 
the initiates’ motivation and purifying their minds of major delusions. 
With the completion of these teachings, the gross physical and mental 
preparations and purifications for the initiation are complete. But 


FIGs. 137-140 

(TOP LEFT) The Tunkyi 
Khorlo/Kalachakra (Wheel 
of Time) sand mandala is 
begun by Namgyal Monas- 
tery monks from the center 
outward. (MIDDLE LEFT) The 
palace of Kalachakra is now 
completed. (TOP RIGHT) 
Fashioning the outer rings of 
the Kalachakra sand 
mandala. (BOTTOM) 
Completed Kalachakra sand 
mandala during the period 
of viewing. Shown are 
protective, spiritual daggers 
(phurba) located to the ten 
directions (cardinal, semi- 
cardinal and—doubled at 
east and west—zenith and 
nadir) and vases containing 
the nectar of enlightenment. 
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Fic. 141 

Monks of Namgyal 
Monastery, transformed 

into Offering Goddesses, do 
a dance of consecration 
before the image and 
mandala (out of view) of 
Kalachakra, during the 1985 
initiation at Bodh Gaya, 
India. 
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purificatory work continues throughout the coming days. This in- 
cludes physical bathing or washing and psychophysical procedures for 
adjusting the initiates’ motivation, in the form of bodhisattva and 
tantric vows. 

Before transforming the initiate’s bodymind into that of an empow- 
ered person in the mold of (as the “child” of) the Lord of the Wheel of 


Time and Lady Mother of Diversity, the lama must consecrate the fin- 
ished mandala. Consecrating an object brings in the mind-power of one 
or more enlightened beings. This makes it holy in the minds of the 
worshipper/practitioners.* In the Wheel of Time empowerment, the 
consecration takes on vivid proportions. Gods and humans join together 
in giving offerings of objects, sounds, movement, and thoughts to the 
722 aspects of Kalachakra now residing in the mandala of sand (and 
composed inwardly of rainbow-colored light). This calling in of holiness 
and all goodness through the communion of ideal and ordinary beings 
is held at the transformative rite’s juncture between the purification of 
the ordinary and the acquisition of the ideal state of being. 

The 1985 Wheel of Time mandala consecration took place at Bodh 
Gaya, India, on day five (reckoned from the beginning of preliminary 
teachings). The central activity then, as always, was the Dance of the 
Offering Goddesses. The goddesses were personated by monks dressed 
in silk brocade costumes and elaborate gold-colored masks as befitting 
goddesses of offering. Through the goddesses’ slow and graceful sym- 
bolic dance, accompanied by deeply meditative chants, the mandala’s 
resident deities were given the most glorious and most pleasing sensory 
objects that the universe could provide. These gifts were outwardly 
represented by the monk-personators’ dance steps and gestures but 
inwardly through the monks’ own visualizations. 

This being a speciai Wheel of Time empowerment, held as it was at 
the place of Sakyamuni Buddha’s enlightenment, the offering god- 
desses were joined by hundreds of singers and dancers (in full costume 
and from all of Tibet’s regions and walks of life) in a feast of sight and 
sound. They congealed into a huge, sunwise, circular procession of 
singing and moving bodies, performing folk and court dances and arias 
from Tibet’s rich operatic tradition. It was all conceived of as offerings 
to the deities residing in the mandala and, in the end, to the One Mind 
of the cosmos. Since each person would become a child of Kalachakra— 
an incipient divinity—during the initiation phase of the empowerment 
rite, these offerings were, in fact, in consecration of themselves, as 
potential buddhas. 

Such a feast of sight and sound is a grand communion between not- 
yet-empowered beings, still in an ordinary state of consciousness but 
on the verge of transformation, and ideal beings, who are equally real 
to the mind’s eye, but who have been materialized out of the stuff of 
which the Void is amply full. Let it suffice to say that this event, in the 
ritual enclosure (the outer mandala of the Wheel of Time), is the 
fulcrum balancing each person between the ordinary and ideal reali- 
ties. It is, in its most basic sense, identical to the No Sleep communion 
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Fic. 142 

His Holiness Tenzin Gyatso, 
the XIV Dalai Lama, 
officiating at the 1985 
Kalachakra initiation at 
Bodh Gaya, India. 
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of the Navajo Night Way, which potently—and in a most celebratory 
way—brings the Holy People into the sacred space of the hoghan and 
the presence of the earth-surface people. 


The communion completed, the initiation phase of the Wheel of 
Time empowerment can begin. The lama mentally transforms himself 
into the rite’s tutelary deity, Kalachakra. So empowered, he directs the 
first step of the transformation of the initiates into the deity’s idealized 
state of bodymind. This is the purpose of the final days of the rite. 

The first of these four days of empowerment/transformation, or 


“initiation” (day six), begins with self-purification through bathing or, 
at the very least, a mindful rinsing of the mouth. The initiate should 
also be neatly dressed for the occasion. The lama (who is considered 
inseparable from Kalachakra) gives pointed instructions on the proper 
altruistic motivation needed in order to take this initiation of the 
highest tantric order. The lama often speaks of the “suffering” that 
derives from the imperfect state of our bodyminds. He teaches that 
all physical forms and perceptions are constantly shifting in shape 
because form is impermanent, not existing under its own power. 
And the lama counsels that form’s ultimate source is the emptiness of 
the Void. 

With thoughts and heartfelt feelings (“mind” is the combination of 
the two) so prepared, the initiates must take the great leap—actually 
it is a kind of dissolution—into an ideal “empty” state of being, per- 
sonified by the Lord of the Wheel of Time and Lady Mother of Diver- 
sity. To enter the ideal space of the Wheel of Time mandala—to make 
it one’s own—requires a transformation of one’s self-image (if not yet 
one’s total bodymind) into a simple version of the father-mother pair: 
one head and two arms each (instead of the usual four and twenty-four, 
and four and eight, respectively). 

To accomplish this critical first task, called the internal initiation, 
expert guidance is needed. The lama, who has already transformed his 
bodymind into the deity pair, takes the initiate’s mind on a fantastic 
journey of spiritual rebirth through the psychic nervous system of 
Kalachakra. The initiate imagines being drawn into his mouth on light 
rays emanating from his heart. As in Khamtrul Rinpoche’s dream- 
vision, one travels down the psychic channels, through successively 
lower energy centers, and into the genital center. Then, by Kalachakra’s 
connection with Vishvamata, the initiate’s awareness passes into her 
womb and there the initiate is reconstituted in the ideal form as the 
child of the Father Wheel of Time and Mother of Diversity. 

Then Kalachakra’s heart’s light attracts buddhas of the ten directions 
of the cosmos. They enter his mouth on the stream of light and 
descend through his psychic nervous system to imbue the child of 
Kalachakra, the initiate, with purified insight into the formless nature 
of the Void. 

On envisioning being birthed by the Great Mother goddess (birth 
being the initiation of everyone’s heroic journey), the initiates see 
themselves as Kalachakras standing just outside the eastern doorway of 
the mandala, awaiting entry into its perfected reality. 

The afternoon of the sixth day is a busy one. Initiates make pledges 
to establish a positive motivation (bodhisattva vows) and to prevent 
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Fic. 143 


The images of a thunderbolt 
scepter growing out of a 
moon disk on a lotus 
flower symbolizes to the 
tantric practitioner the 
necessary union of ordinary 
mind (the scepter) united 
with the ultimate state of 
awareness knowing the full 
nature of the Void (the 
moon disk and lotus). 
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any counterproductive actions, words, or thoughts from interfering 
with their practice (tantric vows). This done, the lama-deity blesses 
each initiate’s body, speech, and mind by physically touching, if pos- 
sible, the crown, throat, and heart center of each (this is, of course, also 
experienced through the initiate’s imagination). The lama uses for the 
purpose a conch shell filled with empowered water from the ten vases 
around the mandala; the initiate drinks some of it to purify the 
bodymind. The mind energy of all the buddhas of the cosmos are 
directed to these three vitality places of bodymind, where they purify 
and bless the initiate, who is now considered to be a pure vessel for the 
mind of enlightenment and thus capable of entering the mandala. 

At the end of this first day of the empowerment process, the lama 
helps the initiates to visualize the qualities of the five primary tantric 
buddhas and of the Diamond Being. This purifies the six primal ele- 
ments composing the bodymind. Finally, the Diamond Being is in- 
voked to facilitate the arrival of various initiation deities on the following 
day.”° With such a state of mind established in the initiates, day six’s 
proceedings come to a close. 

During the morning of day seven, the lama and monks perform the 
entire practice of Kalachakra. The obligatory washing by the initiates, 
giving of offerings, and ritual dispersal of interfering forces by the lama 
and monks are completed. The initiates begin again the process of 
visualizing themselves as glowing mind-light versions of the Kalachakra 
pair. They repeat their bodhisattva and tantric vows and are again 
properly motivated by the lama. At this point the lama leads the 
initiates through a guided visualization consisting of a thunderbolt 
scepter growing out of a full moon disk. The moon symbolizes the 
conventional or ordinary mind possessing bodhisattvic compassion, 
and the thunderbolt is the ultimate, ideal state of awareness of reality 
(of the Void) sought out through the bodhisattva’s blissful, compas- 
sionate action. The concept of the union of the ideal and the real, 
called the all-encompassing yogic mind, is thereby scripted and embed- 
ded in the initiates’ minds.’ 

On the wings of their imagination, the initiates now begin their 
entry into the mandala, through the eastern portal of the lowest level— 
the Body Mandala. They visualize being led by the hand of the lama 
(who holds the thunderbolt scepter) into the palatial abode of the Lord 
of the Wheel of Time. They circumambulate within it several times, in 
a sunwise manner. At each gate/cardinal direction the initiate visual- 
izes becoming transformed into the tantric buddha appropriate to that 
direction; in this way, the initiate’s five psychophysical aspects of 
bodymind become one with those of the buddhas. 


During these procedures, the initiate wears a thin red cotton blind- 
fold over the forehead that is too thin to block out much light. Its true 
purpose is to signify the darkness of ignorance. Once the initiates reach 
this point in the transformation of bodymind, the lama instructs them 
to remove the blindfold, imagining that the veil of ignorance has been 
lifted and that they now see with the eye of wisdom. By using the 
purified mind’s eye, initiates may now see the entire four-tiered mandala, 
glowing with the mind’s clear light refracted into rainbow colors. It 
appears to be alive—beehive like—with its resident deities.”* At this 
point, the initiates are led by the lama in a glorious visualization of the 
mandala’s entire reality—level by level. He introduces them to each 
class of deities and their place in the mandala’s spiritual architecture. 
They are aspects of our own subtle bodyminds’ qualities and, simulta- 
neously, aspects of the processes of time and space. So ends day seven, 
the second day of the empowerment phase of the initiation. 

Day eight begins much like the previous ones but for the fact that 
initiates should now know themselves to be already inside the ideal 
reality of the mandala. Having lifted the blindfold off the eye of wisdom 
(the “third eye”), met the mandala deities, and come to a deeper under- 
standing of their own potential, they are now ready to receive the actual 
initiations. These finally and fully empower the initiates to mentally 
generate within themselves—using the innate faculties of bodymind— 
Kalachakra’s blissful awareness of the ultimate nature of things. 

The lama-—who-is—Kalachakra guides the initiates on their journey 
into inner space, where they interpenetrate with the initiating deities. 
The initiates enter the mandala universe through the eastern door and 
circle clockwise through its halls, arriving first at the northern gate. 
There they behold Kalachakra’s white face and become transformed by 
means of the internal initiation process. 

At the northern gate, each one takes the form of a White Buddha of 
Boundless Light and is visited by five Wisdom Mothers (consorts of the 
five primary tantric buddhas) who purify the initiate’s foundation 
elements of earth, water, fire, wind, and space. Appropriately, this first 
initiatory step is likened to the first bath given a baby by its mother 
after birth. Therefore, sips of sanctified water are given to the initiates. 
The water is envisioned as containing the five purifying goddesses. This 
comprises the first of two procedures meant to act on the bodily 
component of the total bodymind system. In addition to purifying, it 
also plants psychophysical seeds for attaining the enlightened qualities 
of the goddesses. These seeds will sprout in the newly cleaned earth of 
bodymind and grow according to how well they are watered through 
the lifetime(s) of the initiate. 


A rite of initiation always 
entails the building of a 
mandala. The mandala is the 
residence of the deities 
conferring the initiation, along 
with other deities abiding 
within it. It is the actual place 
where the initiation takes 
place. 


—Panchen Otrul Rinpoche 
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Fic. 144 (LEFT) 

The water initiation is the 
first step in the Kalachakra 
initiation process. Here the 
Dalai Lama initiates Dilgo 
Khyentse Rinpoche (Bodh 
Gaya, India, 1985). 


FIG. 145 (RIGHT) 

The Dalai Lama bestows the 
water initiation upon the 
Sakya Trizin Rinpoche (Bodh 
Gaya, India, 1985). 
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Still at the northern gate, the second procedure of the body initia- 
tion transforms the initiate’s constituents of bodymind: form, feelings, 
thoughts, actions, and the coordinating consciousness. These are visu- 
alized as the five primary tantric buddhas. Here, seeds are sown for 
attaining their state of being. This is called the headdress initiation. 
The lama places a tantric topknot wig onto the heads of the initiates’ 
representatives and likens it to the first haircut of the baby child of the 
initiating deity (Kalachakra). 

This basic process is repeated in the subsequent initiations. They are 
structured as four pairs. The first two transform the body; the next two, 
the speech component. The third pair transforms the sensory faculty 
and actions, while the fourth establishes a state of blissful awareness 
of the emptiness at the basis of all phenomena. The first of each pair 
contains the internal initiation sequence but with a different face of 
Kalachakra and tantric buddha transformation.” 

These essential initiations completed, the lama next sets the initiates 
firmly on the path. He gives special instructions on the meaning of the 
Wheel of Time tantra and advice on how to keep one’s practice pure 
and integrated into daily life. The initiates are now empowered to 
visualize themselves daily as, and take on the qualities of, the Lord of 
the Wheel of Time and Lady Mother of Diversity. 

This, the generation stage, is only the first of two phases in the 
lifelong transformative process of the Wheel of Time tantra. The sec- 
ond, or completion stage, is beyond the scope of this book, however. 
Suffice it to say that its potent techniques (which are among the most 


privileged of information—and for good reason) vigorously and most 
completely manifest in one’s bodymind the awareness now dawning 
through the initiation and practice of the generation stage. 

As far as the Kalachakra initiation rite is concerned, there is still 
some work to be done. The initiate’s final day (day nine) has now 
arrived. As is the custom in Tibet, those assembled offer the lama-deity 
a ceremony to enhance his (and the initiates’) life force, commonly 
called a long-life prayer. Along with its chants, prayers, and visualiza- 
tions, offerings of wonderful objects are given to the lama, including 
statues (signifying the body of a buddha), religious texts (signifying the 
speech of a buddha), and hand-held chortens/stupas (signifying the 
mind of a buddha), as well as other valuable objects representing the 
wonders of the universe. 

During the 1989 Kalachakra empowerment in Los Angeles, these 
offerings were preceded by a White Tara long-life empowerment cer- 
emony. In it the lama and the initiates visualized themselves as having 
their bodymind vitality and equilibrium restored by the powers of the 
White Tara. The Dalai Lama described her as the embodiment of the 
purified energy propelling all the actions of all the buddhas. The White 
Tara dispels all inner and outer obstacles to the lama’s and the initiates’ 
well-being and to their practice of the Kalachakra tantra. Finally, to 
fully effect their return into the real world from the mandala of 
Kalachakra, the Dalai Lama gave the initiates valuable advice for their 
continued spiritual journeys in the real world. At the end of one 
initiation the Dalai Lama advised those of us in attendance: 


What is most important is to bring about the transformation 
within, and to externally remain as normal... . Do not isolate 
yourself from society and humanity; generally it is much better to 
remain in community and society. 


This is the essence of the return of the bodhisattva hero(ine) and the 
function of the Tibetan Buddhist tantric initiations (as it is of Navajo 
chantway practice). The purpose of the transformative rites and life- 
long practice is to remold the “native clay” of the individual, the 
person’s characteristics of mind, expressivity, and physicality, and set 
it on the path of becoming the best version of itself. The transformative 
rite begins this process, but it is up to the person alone to see it through 
to its potential goal of enlightenment (or, for the Navajo, Beauty). 

The daily practice of the experience begun during the rite of trans- 
formation is the subject of the next chapter. 
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Knowledge must be continually renewed by ceaseless effort if it is 


not to be lost. 


—Albert Einstein 


As in the great religions of the East, the Native American makes 
small distinction between religious activity and the acts of 


everyday life. The religious ceremony is life itself. 


—Peter Matthiessen 


If we want to help the world we have to make a personal 
journey. It is up to each of us individually to find the meaning of 


enlightened society and how it can be realized. 


—Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche 


a Tibetan and Navajo are initially 
directed onto the path of a sacred way of life by the lama and chanter, 
respectively, under the controlled conditions of a rite of transforma- 
tion. But the rite of transformation is only the first step. The bulk of 
the heroic journey beyond suffering or anti-Beauty lies in faithfully 
pursuing one’s daily spiritual practice. 

The sacred way of life definitely begins at home for the “traditional” 
Navajo, who—properly—must have been raised in a circular hoghan. 
The form and function of the dwelling is a potent reminder of the circle 
of the spirit in their daily lives. The old-style Navajos rise before dawn, 
wash with cold water, and, for the specific purpose of strengthening 
themselves, may further clean the body by rolling in a snow bank. 
Children are taught these habits early in life, as they are instructed to 
run four vigorous circuits toward the dawn’s early light, the source of 
strength of mind and (in the running) of body. When Venus rises in 
the sky, followed by the first clear light of day, Navajos breathe in the 
dawn four times. They sing special sacred songs of the dawn as well as 
other chants and prayers that have been learned at various chantway 
rites—especially those at which they have been “sung over” or initi- 
ated. Corn pollen or meal is sprinkled first toward the dawn and 
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Fic. 146 


The path of Beauty or 
Beauty Way is the focus of 
traditional Navajo life. Here 
it is the focus of a medical 
clinic message on health 
care. The ritual basket 
contains implements and 
medicinal materials of both 
traditional and western 
healing methodologies. The 
underlying message is that 
to restore a state of 
Beauty—holiness, health, 
and wholeness—in one’s life 
requires daily effort and 
personal commitment. 
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Talking God, then all around oneself, enclosing oneself in a circle of 
Beauty. A prayer dedicated to gaining “spiritual strength and inspira- 
tion” is also a typical feature of the Navajos’ daily morning practice. 
It may be very much like the following prayer, which is used at the end 
of many ceremonies and tribal council business gatherings:*° 


In beauty may we dwell. 

In beauty may we walk. 

In beauty may our male kindred dwell. 
In beauty may our female kindred dwell. 
In beauty may it rain on our young men. 
In beauty may it rain on our young women. 
In beauty may it rain on our chiefs. 

In beauty may it rain on us. 

In beauty may our corn grow. 

In the trail of pollen may it rain. 

In beauty all around us, may it rain. 

In beauty may we walk. 

The beauty is restored. 

The beauty is restored. 

The beauty is restored. 

The beauty is restored. 


The Navajo may often recite or sing such sacred verses throughout 
the course of the day’s activities. I remember vividly one instance in 
Canyon de Chelly, within view of the ruins of White House. Walking 
along the canyon floor was an old Navajo woman in traditional dress, 
herding her flock of sheep. As she walked along, she sang an 
unmistakeably sacred song from a chantway rite. “In Beauty before me, 
I walk...” and “It is finished in Beauty” were present in the lyrics of 
the song. Indeed, older Navajos never miss an opportunity to create, 
maintain, and restore the ideal conditions of Beauty regardless of the 
mundane nature of the context. 

The average traditional Navajo adult knows many such prayers and 
songs and may be active in some aspect of formal spiritual work—from 
helping to make sand paintings and lending a voice to the ritual 
chorus, to actually leading a rite as a chanter. While they rarely show 
it—modesty being a typical quality of the Navajo—ordinary Navajos 
are fonts of traditional knowledge and practice. This knowledge is 
timeless, having been handed down orally, generally from grandpar- 
ents to grandchildren.*? 

One Navajo described their practical spirituality this way: “The 


Anglos don’t understand why we are so religious. We have so many 
religious ceremonies which are vital to us. Legends, songs, dances, holy 
symbols, are all part of us. We have sacred mountains and places. We 
have sacred supernatural beings which we worship. We also have good 
spirits who live among us. For these reasons we pray at sunrise, we pray 
with corn pollen in the morning, noon and night, all to the symbols 
of our religion. Our symbols are our relatives. For these reasons our 
culture is very religious. We must relate our culture to our children; it’s 
important that we do this.”*? 

Such is the attitude informing the following excerpt of a monologue 
by Night Way chanter Andy Natonabah, which he gave as a teaching 
to his grandchildren with regard to the importance of sacred songs: 


The songs were created at White House ruins. When traveling, one 
should sing the songs. When one talks about the Holy People, 
he should sing their songs. Then they will say, “It is good to hear 
our songs again.” The Holy People know you by the songs. So learn 
the songs. Don’t be ashamed of your songs and stories. The Holy 
People created them for us. We have many different songs. When 
one has even one song, he will live a long time. He will live by it. 
He will guide his children by it. He will guide his people by it. This 
is what being a chanter is. 


The above lines could just as readily have described the attitude and 
practices of the average Tibetan. Whether in the course of a ceremony 
or in the daily acts taking place in the home, the outside observer is 
amazed at the depth of the average Tibetan’s spiritual commitment and 
know-how. This total involvement is well demonstrated by the indi- 
vidual Tibetan’s compendium of daily chants, prayers, and mantras. 
They are matched by the variety of printed, painted, sculpted, and 
photographed images of lamas, buddhas, tutelary deities (and offerings 
to them) gracing even the humblest of household altars. Likewise, the 
depth of Tibetans’ spirituality can be heard in the hum of Om Mani 
Padme Hum spilling incessantly from their lips whenever they 
circumambulate a holy chorten, weave a rug, or even consummate a 
business deal in the bazaar. 

Like the Navajo, the serious Tibetan rises at dawn, does immediate 
toiletries, and cleans the room. The Tibetan then goes outside and 
gathers juniper or pine boughs into a brazier—usually located on the 
rooftop. These are burned in a sangsol—an offering rite to the full range 
of buddhas and protectors. The liturgy is chanted by an elder and often 
by other family members. Back in the home one of the family replen- 
ishes the altar’s water offering bowls and butterlamp, lighting it with 


When | was a boy my 
parents, grandparents, aunts 
and uncles would tell me of 
life... . [| learned that] there 
are offerings needed along 
the way. There are songs and 
prayers needed to help me 
along, so they taught me 
some songs and | learned 
prayers. | learned of sacred 
places where | go to and 
make my offerings and give 
my thanks. Up to this day it 
has helped me this far. | still 
am living that life. 


—Big Mountain Navajo elder 


There is no word for 
religion—in the Western 
sense—in Tibetan. Buddhism 
is principally a way of life. 


—Sogyal Rinpoche 


There is no alternative [to 
ultimate happiness] other than 
the spiritual way. We must 
make a strong determination 
to practice. 


—The XIV Dalai Lama 
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You look at me and see an 
ugly old man, but within | am 
filled with great beauty. 


—Navajo chanter Sandoval 
(Old Man Buffalo Grass) 
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a flaming stick of incense, and begins daily prayers and practices. Some 
Tibetans use this time as an opportunity to give prayers and sensory 
offerings to Ozer Changma, the Goddess of the Spreading (Dawn) Rays. 
And all direct their prayers and visualizations of the riches of the 
universe to the full range of buddhas, bodhisattvas, and their personal 
tutelary deities. Likewise, the senior buddha of the east and dawn, the 
Diamond Being, figures prominently in many people’s morning prac- 
tice. The result is an early morning beehive of activity in every Tibetan 
community, with chants, prayers, and evergreen smoke permeating its 
airways. 

This daily re-initiation into the spiritual way of life results in a 
special personal presence among individual Navajos and Tibetans. The 
anthropologist Gary Witherspoon observed of the Navajo that which 
is also true of the Tibetan: “If a Navajo is to be truly healthy and happy, 
beauty must dominate his thought and speech and harmony must 
permeate his environment. Beauty flows from the mind or inner form 
of a person. Navajos have radiant personalities and the beauty they 
have within themselves seems to radiate from the inner core of their 
being. This can be readily seen in firsthand observation or even in 
photographs.”*4 

Consider the following comment by Thubten Jigme Norbu (Tagtser 
Rinpoche): “I think of Tibet as a beautiful country, and so it is, but the 
greatest beauty to me is that the people live a life dedicated to religion. 
You know it when you meet them, without being told. There is a 
warmth that touches you, a power that fills you with new strength, a 
peace that is gentle. I remember such people, and I feel sad that now 
it is so seldom one meets their like.”*° 

The Tibetan’s daily spiritual experience has at its core a specific 
practice, duthop/sadhana. It is a carefully programmed transformative 
procedure that helps one progress along the tantric pathway into 
which one has been initiated.*° John Blofeld observed that “the aim of 
the sadhanas is to transcend duality.”*” Put another way, one uses the 
sadhana to bring one’s real-world reality into its ideal state—transform- 
ing, at the beginning of the daily cycle, the imperfections and disorders 
of the real world into their ideal corollaries. This brings to mind again 
the tantric axiom “There is no difference between samsara and nir- 
vana.” The real and the ideal appear as one and the same through the 
continually renewed vision of spiritually empowered eyes. Perhaps this 
is what Albert Einstein meant by “continually renewing knowledge.” 
It certainly is what the Navajo mean when they sing about becoming 
continually spiritually renewed on the path into old age. 


But Lama Govinda possibly put it best, from his perspective as a 
tantric practitioner. He described the sadhana as a practice “in which 
the divine presence is ever recreated in luminous images and arche- 
typal symbols, until the mind and body of the devotee are transformed 
into the visible and tangible expression of Buddhahood.”* This trans- 
formed bodymind expression of buddhahood is symbolized by the 
Diamond Being. And the method for taking on his or another tutelary’s 
qualities is through the sadhana’s carefully designed system of “dis- 
solving into emptiness.” It is a way of transcending one’s ordinary form 
of bodymind. By merging with the Void (returning to the voided 
nature of “no-thingness” of which we are all composed), one 
rematerializes, is reborn, as a version of the tutelary deity and, simul- 
taneously, as an ideal version of one’s own self. In the process, one 
comes to know—really know—that those peaceful, grandiose, lascivi- 
ous, or terrifying deities in one’s imaginings are nothing else than 
expressions of the mental and physical energies composing the 
bodymind. The specific forms that they take make them exciting and 
appealing to the Tibetans’ sensibilities. What form might future tantric 
tutelaries of Western Buddhism take? Cartoon characters? Personalities 
from fairy tales? 

These ideas are not at all strange to the Navajos, who, during infor- 
mal daily chantway practices easily become Talking God or Changing 
Woman or the Warrior Twins. Through their cycles of beautiful songs 
and prayers, their vivid imaginations, and their spiritual way of life, 
Navajos are completely given over to existing in an “atmosphere of the 
marvelous.” Where mountains and canyons, ruins and springs, and all 
living things are imbued with power and sentience, one must become 
constantly spiritually renewed in order to live harmoniously among 
them. Their power must be transferred into and maintained in one’s 
“body, mind, and voice” with the help of the Holy People, who are, 
in any event, the inner energies of the Navajo’s landscape and 
mindscape. These tutelaries are called upon through daily spiritual 
practice—which is so natural as to be an unconscious part of life. But, 
when a person is found to be terribly out of balance with these ener- 
gies, he or she must become energetically reconciled with them through 
a formal chantway rite. 

Similarly, the tantric practitioner knows of this inner, noumenal 
world and refines and reinforces a relationship with it by means of the 
daily practice of the sadhana. Like the old Navajo woman shepherd 
who sang sacred songs and envisioned herself as “walking in Beauty,” 
the Tibetan experiences reality through the ideal filter of tantric Bud- 
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Ours is not a religion; it is 
diné beiina, the Navajo way 
of life. 


—young Navajo man 


The traveller has to knock at 
every alien door to come to 
his own. And one has to 
wander through all the outer 
worlds to reach the innermost 
shrine at the end. 


—Rabindranath Tagore 
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dhism and knows the ordinary world to be actually the mandala of the 
tutelary deities whose nature, in turn, is the emptiness of the Void. 

Re-knowing the two-in-one nature of reality through a daily expe- 
rience of visualizations, songs, prayers, and offerings is the foundation 
of the spiritual way of life. No wonder the Navajos and Tibetans 
pointedly insist that theirs is not a religion but a way of life. Likewise, 
it is no coincidence that both traditions are called paths or “ways,” 
since these titles reveal the sense of a process or journey.*? 

So, in the journey, we have the goal. But in order to attain the goal, 
we must have properly initiated the journey. The spiritual traveler 
begins by breaking free from the suffering/disorder of habitual reality 
and strives for the ideal state of being beyond it. Not being a Gautama 
Buddha or a Navajo Dreamer, most of us need terrestrial guidance. This 
comes through the person of a lama or chanter who is steeped in a vast 
body of wisdom and psychospiritual techniques. The master facilitates 
the journey by linking the individual with an idealized version of that 
reality beyond, yet within, the ordinary self. 

After sloughing off the counterproductive aspects of one’s self-iden- 
tity through ritualized purification, one is ready to become identified 
with an ideal role model, be it a deity or a “mythic” spiritual hero(ine). 
And like the empowered spiritual hero(ine), the Navajo and the Ti- 
betan must take the final step (the most dangerous one) of returning 
to the ordinary reality from which he or she had momentarily fled 
during the course of the chantway rite or tantric initiation. In the 
returning, one attains the first stage of the goal: a degree of bodymind 
integration. But it is only the first step in a lifetime process of spiritual 
renewal and growth, of finding within one’s ordinary reality (and 
helping others to uncover in theirs) the ideal way of things. 

In the “script” of the Night Way, the one-sung-over’s ideal alter ego, 
the Dreamer, must reappear among his people from out of the Holy 
People’s Beauty-filled sunbeam- and rainbow-lit sky and perfect earth. 
Although he has already attained the faultless, empowered mind-state 
(diyin) of the Holy People, the Dreamer must make the return on 
behalf of his people and to complete his own personal journey. Like 
the Dreamer, so too must the one-sung-over continue his or her own 
spiritual journey beyond the period of the Night Way rite for it to be 
a complete success. 

After the Kalachakra tantric empowerment is experienced, the 
initiate’s ideal alter ego (as the child of the Father, Wheel of Time, and 
the Mother of Diversity) begins a long process of acquiring enlightened 
wisdom that knows the empty nature of time and space, as well as 


developing a sufficiently purified bodymind for properly processing 
such knowledge. Like the bodhisattva, whose qualities are carefully 
communicated through the words and example of the lama, the ini- 
tiate must now take this newly achieved awareness beyond the context 
of the Wheel of Time empowerment and integrate it fully into his or 
her daily existence, and in a way that benefits others. 
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santo 


To see a world in a grain of sand, and a heaven in a wildflower; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, and eternity in an hour. 


—William Blake 


¥ nowing that the journey into the 
holy state is possible only if one also remains grounded in this reality, 
we can now take a look at the final understanding deriving from 
Navajo and Tibetan sacred ways of living. 

In the “myth” of the Dreamer’s journey there is a de facto emphasis 
on timelessness and formlessness. The Dreamer’s journey takes place in 
the indeterminate past, one that is unfettered by conventional con- 
cepts of linear time. It is the mythic present. Because Navajo conven- 
tional time is not linear but cyclic, mythic episodes appear to us to be 
ambiguous in their order of occurrence. But in the liberated reality of 
myth, such “ambiguity” is normal, since there is no such thing as a 
proper sequential occurrence of events. Similarly, the power places 
visited by the Dreamer during his timeless journey are, for the most 
part, unfindable. Chanters and anthropologists have tried to retrace 
the journey of the Dreamer but with little success. This, too, is as it 
should be. For it is not the physical place that inspires and informs one, 
so much as the inner landscape that has at its basis the formless, all- 
pervading, Holy Wind (nilchi’i). Holy Wind, in turn, allows the Ulti- 
mate Mind (ntsehakéés) that is invested in all elements and forms 
(including earth-surface people) to know the Beauty of the cosmos 


(hézhé@). This knowledge enables the empowered spiritual hero(ine) to 
return and be effective in a world that is steeped in time and space. 

In the Buddhist sense of things, time and space are at their basis 
void—”empty” of any independent existence. Yes, time and space are 
aspects of our ordinary reality; they seem to exist, relatively speaking, 
but they are only effects of a limited view and are not representative 
of the empty nature of reality. For the Buddhist the true nature of 
reality lies beyond, in the perfect state of existence that is empty of all 
categories of description. It is the Void (Tongpanyid/Sunyata), where the 
ultimate and eternal One Mind (Sangye Se/Buddha) permeating all 
phenomena is fully revealed. It is the state that our “seed-natures” of 
clear-light awareness and immutable life wind seek to attain, and in 
which they originate. 

This final understanding, derived through the heroic spiritual journey, 
is brilliantly developed in the Kalachakra tantra. As we know, the Wheel 
of Time teachings describe an outer reality—a macrocosm—in constant, 
cyclic motion (the Outer Wheel of Time). This is in synchrony with a 
parallel inner reality of cyclic movement of the energies and elements 
within one’s bodymind—the microcosm (or Inner Wheel of Time). To 
harmonize these and refine them into vehicles for developing the 
bodymind of enlightenment, certain psychophysical procedures must be 
followed (termed the Alternate Wheel of Time). Like the deity Kalachakra, 
these outer and inner systems have emptiness as their original nature. 
Thus, the metaphor for relative reality according to the Kalachakra tantra 
is cyclic time—with its fluctuations and rhythmic vibrations ranging 
from the vital breath of the individual bodymind to the Big Bang and 
Black Hole breathing cycles described as the growth and destruction of 
formed reality (the universe) during previous kalpas (world-eons). The 
metaphor for the unformed emptiness of absolute reality becomes the 
timelessness and formlessness of things, or empty space. 

When the tantric practitioner or the Navajo visionary taps into the 
timeless aspect of the universe, timed reality is not negated. Rather, 
one reinforces the vitality of the other. As Lama Govinda taught: 


In this experience of timeless reality beyond the realm of oppo- 
sites, the relative is not annihilated in favor of the absolute... but 
the individual and the universe penetrate and condition each 
other so completely that the one cannot be separated from the 
other. They are as inseparable as time and space, and like these 
they represent two aspects of the same reality: time is the dynamic 
aspect of individual (and therefore incomplete) action and expe- 
rience; space is the sum total of all activity in its ever complete and 
therefore timeless aspect.49 


All phenomena have the 
nature of space. 
—The XIV Dalai Lama 


The ability to experience the 
universe as a timeless body 

. is the ultimate teaching 
of the Kalachakra philosophy. 


—Lama Anagarika Govinda 


You are in this universe and 
this universe is in you. 


—Joy Harjo, 
Creek Indian poet 
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Time has no division to mark 
its passage, there is never a 
thunderstorm or blare of 
trumpets to announce the 
beginning of a new month or 
year. Even when a new 
century begins it is only we 
mortals who ring bells and 
fire off pistols. 


—Thomas Mann 
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Lama Govinda’s insights point to the deeper meaning of Kalachakra/ 
Tunkyi Khorlo. Kala and tun both refer to conventional time, as well 
as to the tantra’s desired effect of getting “beyond time.” Chakra and 
khorlo signify the physical phenomenon called “wheel” or “circle” and 
the wheel-like energy centers of the body through whose use comes the 
experience of the state of being “beyond form,” that is, space. So 
another way of expressing this essential union is by retranslating the 
Father and Mother deities names as the Lord Beyond the Cycles of Time 
and Lady Mother of Space (Beyond the Diversity of Forms). In the final 
analysis, our ordinary reality is one of “timed-form,” whereas the 
reality striven for in daily transformative practice is the “timeless- 
formlessness” of the ideal brought home to the real world of time and 
form. 

Obviously, it is now our turn to rethink time and space. Einstein 
demonstrated the inner workings of the relative aspect of the space- 
time continuum. But for insight into its absolute nature, we must turn 
to wisdom and methods preserved from ancient times. Perhaps when 
science manages to exhaust its dead-end slide through the material 
plane and finally opens its tired inner eye, it may yet find the Tibetans 
and Navajos preserving their respective versions of this finest treasure 
of humanity. Then, by relearning these principles of the circle of the 
spirit, and experiencing them in transformative ritual and a spiritual 
way of life, we, too, may yet discover peace within ourselves and in our 
world. 

In the wisdom of the past lies the hope of the future. 


You are rightly proud of your material culture, but you must not 
think peoples without it are necessarily uncivilized. Civilization 
and material culture are not one in the same. Your peasants 
have but few of the things your townsmen enjoy, yet they are no 
less civilized: they might indeed be more. It is a question of 
spiritual outlook. 


—Rinchen Lhamo, a Tibetan woman, 


speaking to the early-twentieth-century British 


ro 


The Anglo way of life is that of an industrialized society. It is 
very, very competitive. . ... A white man easily becomes lost and 
lacks his identity in his computerized society. In the Navajo way 


of life, it is peaceful, independent and truly a democratic society. 


—Navajo elder 


What it comes down to is simply this: if what the Buddhists, 
the Shoshone, the Hopi, the Christians are suggesting is true, 
then all of industrial/technological civilization is really on the 
wrong track, because its drive and energy are purely mechanical 
and self-serving—real values are within nature, family, mind, 
and into liberation. Implicit are the possibilities of a way of 
living and being which is dialectically harmonious and 


complexly simple, because that’s The Way. 


—Gary Snyder 


The religion of the future will be a cosmic religion. It should 
transcend a personal god and avoid dogma and theology. It 
should be based on a religious sense arising from the experience 


of all things natural and spiritual as a meaningful unity. 


—Albert Einstein 


TASHI SHOK HOZHO NAHASTLII 
MAY ALL BE AUSPICIOUS __ IT IS FINISHED IN BEAUTY 
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THE WHEEL OF CYCLIC EXISTENCE 


I. Wheel of Cyclic Existence (Sipai 


Khorlo) is the model of a circular, actually spiral, route taken by all 
unrealized sentient beings on life’s haphazard journey into a state of 
peace, free from the sufferings of samsara’s delusion. It depicts the six 
states of bodymind that are manifested through rebirth and that result 
from thoughts and actions generated in previous lifetimes. These are 
also the states of bodymind among which we fluctuate uncontrollably 
during our every waking moment. According to Buddhist understand- 
ing, we may become, in this and previous and future rebirths (clock- 
wise from “four o’clock”), highly troubled hungry ghosts, deeply 
suffering hell beings, instinctively acting animals, uncontrollably jeal- 
ous titans (demi-gods) in quest of the “fool’s paradise” of blissfully 
ignorant, samsaric gods. And finally, we may take rebirth in a sixth 
state of bodymind, that of human beings—in a sense a blend of them 
all. But unlike the other five, humans are said to have more ready 
access to the spiritual teachings that can lead us off the carousel of 
rebirths in cyclic (samsaric) existence and into union with the Void. 

The innermost circle depicts the three main “poisons” that fire one’s 
ego and allow these various rebirths to take place: the cock of desire, 
the snake of anger, and the pig of ignorance. Depending on the strength 
of one’s awareness and compassion in battles with these denizens of 
delusion, one can be led off the wheel by the lama-teacher and into 
buddhahood or dragged along by the hell beings of one’s own creation. 
This process is seen in the next ring outward from the three poisons. 

On the wheel’s edge (which is in the clutches of Yama, Lord of 


Death) are twelve compartments that unfold a chain of events in a 
clockwise movement. The first (at one o’clock) is a blind man symbol- 
izing the blindness of the spirit—primordial ignorance—which presses 
our karmically stained pure consciousnesses into uncontrolled rebirths. 
Next comes a potter, fashioning not vessels, but elemental impulses, 
which give rise to dualistic awareness signified by a monkey playing 
with a fruit. Two people in a boat comprise the pitfalls of a personality’s 
hardened views—the applying to phenomena of names and forms. Six 
empty houses are the five ordinary senses and the sixth—mind— 
arising from the sense and mental faculties. Two people holding hands 
is the icon of the arousal of sense desires. A man with arrows in both 
eyes equates with the resultant feelings of pleasure and pain. Drinking 
indicates the thirst developed for more and more sensations. Another 
man snatches at a fruit; he is grasping out of uncontrollable hunger. 
A man and woman sleeping together signifies the karmic link of pro- 
creation. Childbirth becomes a vehicle for rebirth of another con- 
sciousness. Finally, a corpse is taken away for disposal; death yields 
future rebirths. 

But as is shown above the circle to the left, there is a way off the 
wheel along a rainbow trail into the buddha fields floating beyond. It 
is the way to cessation of suffering (nirvana) and final union with the 
Void, the font of the infinite symbolized by Opame/Amitabha, Buddha 
of Boundless Light. 
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FIG. 147 
Sipai Khorlo: The Wheel of 
Cyclic Existence. 
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Through meditation we build 
a spiritual mountain inside. 
And if that mountain grows 
to be very high, then no one 
can destroy it. A mountain 
stands as something immu- 
table. No one can take it 
away. A flood cannot take it; 
a fire cannot destroy it. This 
inner mountain stands for our 
spiritual growth. 

—Thubten Jigme Norbu 
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TIBETAN AND [IAVAJO MODELS 
OF THE SACRED WORLD 


OFFERING MANDALA 


a cosmic mountain is the perfect 
model for as close to an ideal reality as can be conceived in terms of 
earth and sky. As such, it is a suitable creation for offering symbolically 
to divinities and respected teachers at the beginning of a Buddhist 
ritual. This practice is called Offering Mandala. Mandala can be offered 
in three ways. 

The first practice uses a hand-held (or larger) conical construction 
of metallic or beaded rings set upon a mound of rice grains, colored 
beads, coins, and even jewels. This is a vivid visual and tactile repre- 
sentation of an entire world reality, replete with wonderful things. One 
can also offer mandala more simply. By interlocking fingers, a repre- 
sentation of Mount Meru and the four continent clusters is created. 
The third form of mandala offering (according to the tantric or dia- 
mond path) is the most subtle and personal. It is totally composed of 
one’s mental and physical qualities. Here, the cosmic mountain and 
four continents are imagined to be one’s spinal column, head, and four 
limbs. And as riches, one offers one’s very awareness and vital energies. 

All three levels of mandala are offered as a means of respect toward 
the outer, glowing forms of the Buddha, one’s lama, and the tutelary 
deities, or yidams. It is given as a wish for attaining their minds and 
states of being, and it also is offered to their light and energy, which 
are simultaneously operating within oneself. 

But all these mountainous methods and representations are mean- 
ingless unless a true personal transformation takes place. One must 
visualize being at the center of a glorious mandala universe while 


giving it all up—with total altruism and lack of attachment—to the 
Buddha, one’s lama-teacher, and the tutelary divinities. With this 
attitude and image fixed firmly in mind, the Offering Mandala pro- 
ceeds in chanted fashion: 


Om Vajra Bhumi Ah Hum 

here is the mighty and powerful golden base; 
here is its diamond-hard fence; 

its outer ring is encircled by this iron fence. 


In the center rises Mount Meru, King of Mountains; 
here is the eastern continent; 

here is the southern continent; 

here is the western continent; 

here is the northern continent; 

and their subcontinents. 


In the east is the Treasure Mountain; 
in the south is the Wish-granting Tree; 
in the west is the Wish-granting Cow; 
in the north is the Spontaneous Harvest. 


Here is the Great Precious Wheel; 
here is the Great Precious Jewel; 
here is the Great Precious Queen; 


Fic. 148 (TOP) 
. ; Sas The Offering Mandala can 
here is the Great Precious Minister; take the form of a 


here is the Great Precious Elephant; mountain-like assemblage of 


? : rings, rice grains, and jewels. 
here is the Great Precious Horse; th as nn it ike 
here is the Great Precious General; resembles, to the inner eye, 
the ideal mountain of the 
spirit at the center of the 
Buddhist cosmos. 


here is the Great Precious Treasure Vase. 


Here is the Goddess of Beauty; 


here is the Goddess of Garlands; Fig. 149 

; , The ideal world-reality of 
here = the Goddess of Song, the Offering Mandala can be 
here is the Goddess of Dance; manifested by a mere gesture 
here is the Goddess of Flowers; of - eee a rs 

F : vertical fingers a e center 
here is the Goddess of Incense; signify the world mountain. 
here is the Goddess of Light; The four pairs of interlocked 
here is the Goddess of Perfume. Ser Se OE Ae NIE FW 


signify the four world 


E continental systems. 
Here is the Sun; " 


here is the Moon; 
here is the Umbrella of All that is Precious; 
here is the Banner of Victory in All the Directions. 
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Let the hoghan be your 
thought; let the land be your 
thought; let all that has been 

given you be your thought. 


—Navajo saying 
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In the center are all those possessions, 
precious to gods and to men. 
This magnificent collection is nothing, 
that which I offer to you. 
My kind and holy teacher, 
together with your venerable predecessors. 
I particularly offer this universe to request 
the profound Mahayana Teachings from your lips.’ 


THE HOGHAN 


The hoghan is a fundamental symbol of the Navajo spiritual universe. 
It is simultaneously the physical shelter of the earth-surface people and 
the First Hoghan of the Holy People, at the place of emergence—the 
primordial ground of the Navajo people. The First Hoghan had a 
conical shape—preserved in the old-time male hoghan.? As such, it is 
the place in which ceremonies were originally held. A second “First 
Hoghan” was constructed at the central mountain of the Navajo 
geomantic universe. This was the prototype for the round (six- or eight- 
sided) female hoghan, still in widespread use today.’ 

The hoghan home is sited, structured, and used geomantically. Every 
hoghan is oriented toward the east, the doorway facing the point 
where the dawn broke during its construction. Thoughts and people 
arise with the east’s white light. Likewise from the east do the white 
wind of dawn and the blessings of Beauty (hdzh@) enter the hoghan’s 
doorway. In the full sunlight of the southern sky, life progresses at its 
maximal pace. Accordingly, in the southern quadrant of the hoghan, 
the real work of living takes place: food preparation, arts and crafts and 
repair work, and teaching of the children. In its western quadrant, 
intimate gatherings of the family and sleeping are the manifestations 
of the energy and qualities of thought and action of the twilight. The 
hoghan’s northern quarter is associated with the dark, power-filled 
quadrant of the diurnal cycle and is the area where the family stores 
its material goods, where the children play, and where security for the 
future abides. 

According to the geomantic scheme, south is considered to be male, 
and north, female. When ceremonies take place in the hoghan (which 
is where they should only take place), men sit along the southern wall, 
and women sit at the north. They seat themselves during a ceremony 
after having circumambulated the central fire inside the hoghan in a 
sunwise manner. All begins in the east and proceeds sunwise for the 
Navajo. This is exactly the manner of the Tibetans, who enter a temple 
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courtyard gate (ideally facing east) and circumambulate its holy pre- Male Roghaniade hau 


cincts in a sunwise motion. wood and adobe, now rarely 
The fire, source of life, sits at the center (actually skewed slightly built, was originally used in 
: or chantway rites such as the 
eastward to give more living space away from the cold drafts at the Night Way. 


door). Its elemental power is the heat and heart of Earth Woman. 
Above it is an open smoke hole, the entrance into the domain of Sky a Pane ie dhe 
Man. Both divinities and aspects of the hoghan signify the basic as- currently preferred tradi- 
pects of a world in Beauty. ss ae sa 
The hoghan’s universal scheme is so essential that it has been repeated 
in the very groundplan and architecture of Navajo Community College, 
located below the highest mountain range on the reservation and at 
the head of Tsaile Creek (now a lake), which cuts one of the main 
canyons of Canyon de Chelly, home of the tutelary deities, or yeis. 
Administrative and faculty offices, a Native American research cen- 


Fig. 182 
Navajo Community College 
as seen from the air. 
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ter, a chanters’ hoghan-shaped conference room (complete with earth 
floor and woodstove), and a museum and archives—all places of ini- 
tiating thought—are situated at the east of the college’s geomantic 
mandala. They are housed in a six-story glass, concrete, and steel 
hoghan. 

To the south are situated places of study and work (the essential 
activity of Navajo Community College): its classrooms and laborato- 
ries, and also shops for managing the college’s physical plant and 
vehicles. 

To the west is the home place: student dormitories, shaped like 
hoghans, each with sixteen rooms and four entryways (always factors 
of four). A fireplace sits in the middle of each. Since the People sleep 
in the western part of their hoghan, so too will the children of the 
People sleep in their hoghans in the western part of the college’s 
grounds. 

To the north are the college’s facilities of physicality. In the tradi- 
tional hoghan the family’s goods are stored in this quarter. During 
breaks in a ceremony, the men play cards there. Children play there. 
It is the quarter where night and winter hold sway, the place of raw 
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energy. As such, the gymnasium and student union building (with its 
game rooms and lounges) can be found in the northern quadrant of the 
campus. 

All is enclosed by a circular roadway. At the center of the geomantic 
circle are the college’s energy sources. Its fireplace is a hoghan-shaped 
cafeteria, source of physical sustenance. Its source of mental nutrition 
is the circular na’altsoos bihogan, House of Papers, i.e., library. 

The hoghan is all these things, and more. It is the macrocosm in 
microcosm with no barrier—despite its walls and roof—between them.‘ 


THE MOUNTAIN EARTH BUNDLE 


Before the First People disappeared from the Fifth World, a major 
turning point occurred in Navajo history. The Great Mother came on 
the scene. Through Changing Woman, Asdzaa nadleehé—She-Who- 
Rejuvenates-Herself—came specific divinities of this world and people 
to inhabit it. She created the Diné, or “Navajo,” as her children and 
heirs to the spiritual legacy of the First People. And she fashioned a 
sacred toolkit for them to keep the world in Beauty. This kit was a 
sacred “medicine” bundle patterned after the one brought up from the 
Fourth World by her guardian step-parents, First Man and First Woman. 
Through it the future people would have a means of identifying with 
the ideal reality of the Fifth World. The power-filled Fifth World 
continues to be perfectly symbolized in today’s Navajo reproduction of 
her sacred kit, called the Mountain Earth bundle. 

The Blessing Way reveals that when Changing Woman made the 
prototype Mountain Earth Bundle, she used soil from the sacred moun- 
tains. Since the Mountain Earth Bundle was a gift from the Great 
Goddess and contains the energies of the holy peaks (their actual soil 
is contained within), it has become a most important mechanism for 
connecting the earth-surface people with the state of being of the Holy 
People. Contemporary Navajo call it Our Medicine and Our Mother.® 

The Mountain Earth Bundle consists of two “sacred” buckskins. Four 
pieces are cut from one hide to serve as pouches that will contain soil 
from the four cardinal mountains (clockwise, east to north: Blanca 
Peak, Mount Taylor, San Francisco Peaks, Hesperus Peak). Mixed in 
with each soil sample are powdered mirage and haze stones, which 
bestow the protective power of invisibility. Also, sprinklings of special 
“life” pollen are applied. Such pollen is created out of the partnership 
of the pure energy and communicative qualities of corn pollen and the 
unique vital force of different animals. Thus, if a living bluebird is 
momentarily sprinkled with pollen and then allowed to shake it off, 
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the collected pollen contains those qualities of clear insight and good 
fortune that are bluebird, the bird of the dawn and East Mountain. In 
fact, life pollen from songbirds associated with each of the four sacred 
mountains are added to the soil samples. Likewise, pollen shaken from 
masks or sacred implements during a previous ceremony (such as the 
highly empowered yei masks of the Night Way) can be used. Each 
pouch is then tied together by a buckskin thong, and an identifying 
stone is sewn onto each appropriate pouch of mountain soil (white 
shell for East Mountain, turquoise for South Mountain, abalone shell 
for West Mountain, and black jet for North Mountain). 

In the center of the four pouches, which are arranged geomantically, 
a remarkable sculpted array is sometimes positioned. Enigmatically 
named the talking prayer stick, it consists of two (or more) cylinders 
of mirage stone having male and female identities, that is, Sa’ah Naghai 
Boy and Bik’eh H6zhé@ Girl. It is quite probable, too, that they symbol- 
ize the paired central peaks described in the Blessing Way: Encircled 
Mountain and Spruce Mountain. Sometimes soil from the sacred 
mountain of one’s area of Navajoland is placed in the bundle’s center.’ 

All this is positioned within the second buckskin. Added to the 
bundle, before it is closed, are (just as in the Tibetans’ Offering Mandala) 
jeweled and other special articles embodying the power and Beauty of 
the cosmos. They include various mirage and haze stones and rock 
crystal. These give added “life” to the bundle. Likewise, one finds tiny 
carved turquoise, white shell, abalone, and jet figurines of game and 
domesticated animals scattered within, to bless both the animals and 
the users of the bundle. The ends of the buckskin are then gathered and 
tied with a thong. A white shell bead is sewn to the appropriate 
position along the pouch, to identify where the East Mountain’s soil 
is situated within it. The Mountain Earth Bundle is now ready for 
consecration. 

Like the Tibetan Offering Mandala, the Mountain Earth Bundle is a 
microcosm of the universe. Along with songs and prayers, it aids the 
imagination in generating an ideal reality inside and about the person. 
It creates a sort of spiritual gravity that centers the person within an 
ordinary world turned ideal, through its connection with First Man and 
First Woman, Changing Woman, the tutelary deities, and the powers 
of the cosmos-at-large.® 

In the Blessing Way’s rite, the one-sung-over becomes intimately 
connected with the bundle and its power, under the direction of the 
chanter (or singer). Frank Mitchell explained the bundle’s use: “The 
singer gets up and stands over the one-sung-over for. . . [a] .. . blessing, 
pressing [the bundle] to the body from the feet up. After that, the 


singer places a pollen pouch against the bundle and, keeping the 
pollen towards that one-sung-over, puts the two into the person’s right 
hand.”? 

Prayers and songs then follow that ask the Holy People for protec- 
tion and blessing for the one-sung-over, as well as for all the “people” 
of the cosmos. Then, Frank Mitchell continues, “at the end, pollen is 
placed in the mouth [as a blessing for nurturing the vitality and mind 
lying within one] and you say, ‘Everything will be well, everything will 
be blessed,’ four times.”!° 
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ENLIGHTENING EXPERIENCES 


i Tibetan oral and visual tradi- 
tions are full of examples of the primal connection between light and 
mind. 


THE RAINBOW BODY OF MILAREPA 


It is said that an advanced yogin, saint, or bodhisattva can leave this 
reality at will by changing the body’s rate of vibration, transforming it 
into its subtle component of light and wind, known as the rainbow body. 
Tibetan tradition tells of Milarepa, the great medieval yogin-saint, who 
purposely transformed into a rainbow body after a deluded monk fed 
him poison. Oral tradition explains that by passing into the Void in this 
manner, he furthered the cause of the dharma by providing a graphic 
example of its efficacy for attaining enlightenment along the Diamond 
Path. At his death, Milarepa’s barely visible, subtle body was said to have 
been seen simultaneously in all the places where he had meditated over 
the years. Then, amid glorious rainbows and other auspicious meteoro- 
logical phenomena, his body dissolved into a rainbow (beginning from 
his feet and moving to the crown of his head). Thus attached to a 
cordlike rainbow, he merged with the infinity of the sky. 

This rainbow cord is called mu (after the ancient Tibetan word for 
sky) and is a means of movement of a deity or divine god-king between 
heaven and earth. The place of transit of such “Sons of the Sky” is 
generally the most sacred peak in a given region, usually the site of the 
rainbow-and-sunbeam-lit palace of the ytil lha, the protector/warrior 
god of the region. This concordance is carried down to the most 


intimate level, in which the crown of one’s head is considered the site 
of the personal protecting yitil Iha. Once, all of the ancient kings of the 
Yarlung Valley permanently possessed such rainbow cords at the crown 
of the head, which retracted their bodies into the sky at the time of 
death. But after one king, Drigum by name, was tricked into severing 
his own cord during a battle, subsequent kings (now historical, no 
longer mythic) have had to be born and die upon the earth. 


THE DIAMOND BEING 


At the heart of tantric practice are visualization exercises for harnessing 
the powers of the imagination in order to create, merge with, then 
embody the bodily actions, speech, and mind of an ideal being. One 
of the most empowering of Tibetan tantric practices is identifying with 
the Diamond Being, Dorje Sempa/Vajrasattva: 


We visualize the Diamond Being seated at the crown of our heads. 
He sits in lotus position, is composed of white—actually transpar- 
ent—light (glowing like a diamond). His left hand, resting on his 
thigh, holds a golden bell of transcendent wisdom. In his right is 
a dorje, the diamond thunderbolt scepter of incisive spiritual skill. 
He smiles gently and is “sublimely beautiful.” At this point, we 
affirm before him that we’ve generated negative actions, expres- 
sions and thoughts during the course of our lives and resolve 
never to fall prey to them again. With firm faith in the effective- 
ness of the practice we visualize that the “light from the [hundred 
syllable] mantra spinning [as a wheel] in his heart, which is 
radiating out to the Buddhas of the Universe and returning their 
light to him, drops into us through the top of the head, and our 
material body becomes luminous. We visualize all our negative 
emotions, physical sickness, and mental obscurations, all our bad 
karma and habitual dispositions, as passing out of us in the forms 
of blood and pus, dark smoke, horrible insects and spiders, all of 
which satisfy the lords of karmic debt who wait hungrily below.”? 


The light from the deity’s form and from the holy power of the 
buddhas radiates through one’s body in this visualization. And through 
the powers of the imagination, it dispels all the negativities accrued in 
the course of living. 
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Padmasambhava, the tantric 
yogin who sealed Buddhism 
in Tibet, is here rendered in 

his teacher aspect of Guru 
Nyansing Silnon or Guru 
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Rinpoche. 
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HARNESSING PROTECTIVE POWERS 


brigi heroism requires knowing 
when and how to apply one’s powers and insight toward cutting 
through obstacles to balance, peace, and happiness. Heroism can take 
the form of applying pacifying measures to a situation. But most 
commonly, it requires the wise and judicious use of protective and 
destructive powers. 

Tibetans and Navajos recognize that thoughts, utterances, and ac- 
tions create reality. But when they are “unenlightened” or “faulted,” 
negative results—call them obstacles—inevitably arise. When these 
obstacles are most severe and threatening, they possess the blackest of 
power and become a danger to one and all. Understanding this, both 
traditions recognize that at times it may be necessary to take extreme 
measures, to “fight fire with fire.” Adverse situations may require the 
application of “terrific” countermeasures. 

With the advent of Buddhism in Tibet, great spiritual masters har- 
nessed and transformed the raw forces of the cosmos to serve the new 
worldview. Earth “powers” were ritually pacified, bribed, captured, or 
vanquished—as appropriate to their qualities—into becoming benevo- 
lent protectors of the new religion. 

Padmasambhava was the most famous of these spiritual “Davids.” 
He was the tantric master par excellence of the Tibetans and of cultures 
scattered along the Himalayan watersheds. In order to dispel obstacles 
to the new view of reality, he is said to have emanated into eight major 
guises, according to the energy needed for the task at hand. These 
ranged from the teacher’s guise of Guru Rinpoche to the blood-cur- 
dling ferocity of Dorje Drolii, an aboriginal-styled deity with bared 


fangs, holding a thunderbolt scepter or a ritual dagger, or phurba. In 


these different personas he instructed, bribed, attracted, or destroyed 
demons, ghosts, and major aboriginal divinities, sealing by oath the 
willing ones as protectors of the new Buddhist path.! 
Padmasambhava is by no means the only persona in the Tibetan 
pantheon for dispelling obstacles to enlightenment. Several marked 
transformations of “peaceful” deities readily come to mind. Consider 


FIG. 155 

Padmasamhava took on 
fierce personas such as 
Dorje Drolti, shown here, 
in order to dispel obstacles 
to Buddhism and 
enlightenment. 
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Fics. 156 AND 157 


(TOP) Jambayang/Manjushri, 
bodhisattva of Transcendent 
Wisdom, is pictured as a 
young man with a mild 
demeanor. (BOTTOM) Jigje/ 
Yamantaka, slayer of the 
god of death-like delusions 
of ignorance embodies 
terrific wisdom, yet he is of 
the same mindstream as the 
placid bodhisattva, 
Jambayang/Manjushri. 
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Chenrezi, Boundless Love. He embodies the totality of enlightened 
compassion. As such, he is generally shown in his emanation as a four- 
armed, placid youth, or as a still peaceful, but active thousand-armed 
divinity. He is, however, identical with one of the most unspeakably 
ferocious, terrifying, and bone-chilling protectors, the Great Black One 
(Nagpo Chenpo/Mahakala). Whatever quality of Boundless Love is 
required, Chenrezi has an aspect that is appropriate to the task at hand. 
And in this guise he is invoked and visualized by the practitioner. 
Likewise, we may encounter the all-embracing quality of transcendent 
wisdom in the form of a peaceful, youthful deity bearing the flaming 
sword of wisdom that cuts through various mentally created obstacles 
to enlightenment. The bodhisattva Transcendent Wisdom (Jambayang/ 
Manjushri) is one and the same with the deliciously repulsive Slayer of 
the God of Death (Jigje/Yamantaka). But the death that he dispels is 
the psychospiritual death-trance induced by our most ignorant thoughts, 
expressions, and actions. His fiery halo is but a more incandescent form 
of the flame at the tip of Jambayang’s sword of transcendent wisdom. 

One more fierce emanation of an enlightened being requires atten- 
tion. He is the Thunderbolt Bearer (Chakna Dorje/Vajrapani). First and 
foremost, he is the embodiment of a buddha’s skilled ways and means: 
enlightened willpower. He is rarely shown in a peaceful guise. His 
wildly postured figure, haloed in flames, eyes bulging, dressed in a kilt 
of wildcat skin, and holding a thunderbolt scepter in his outstretched 
hand, more appropriately suits his conquering qualities. In one form, 
he is visualized as flying through the sky on the back of a Great Eagle 
(Cha Kyung/Garuda), the “thunderbird” of aboriginal Asia, which holds 
a lu serpent in its mouth. He rains down thunderbolt scepters and 
phurbas of meteoritic metal for the protection and fertility of all beings 
and worlds. 

Navajos use similarly strong imagery to symbolize their powers of 
protection. When Navajos require all-conquering protective energy, 
they may intone prayers and chants to the four great Thunder Beings 
and their unity, Big Thunder. Like the Thunderbolt Bearer, these holy 
beings are wielders of the raw energies of the sky realm. They are the 
thunder’s sound, the lightning, rain, and black clouds: all components 
of thunderstorms.’ 

In figure 158, various forms of lightning and flint arrowheads issue 
from Big Thunder. Lightning and arrowheads are the Navajo equivalent 
of Chakna Dorje’s dorjes and phurbas. The Thunderer is crowned with 
a triangular thundercloud array. Snake and lighteninglike rain falls from 
the ends of its wings, while zigzag lighting surrounds him. 

This idea of finding balance by harnessing the fierce power of the 


thunderers is vividly illustrated in important Navajo teachings describ- 
ing how the adolescent twin sons of Changing Woman embarked upon 
their journey of empowerment to their father, the Sun Bearer. The 
Twins set off toward the rising sun to gain the necessary strength, skill, 
and protective powers to vanquish the hordes of monsters that threat- 
ened the People. Their journey saw dangerous encounters with these 
anti-Beauty powers of earth and sky, until they arrived on a rainbow 
pathway at their father’s eastern home. 

In this classic journey of the spiritual hero, described in the Navajo 
warrior’s preparation rite,? the Twins met the Sun Bearer’s dawn-land 
wife (or, sometimes, daughter), who was fearful for the boys’ lives, given 
Sun Bearer’s wrathful attitude toward outsiders.* She hid them in Sun 
Bearer’s glorious celestial hoghan, but they were quickly discovered by 
him on his return from his life in the land of evening twilight. The father 
was, at first, disbelieving of his sons’ claims of kinship and forced them 
to endure potentially fatal tests of their authenticity, such as burning, 
freezing, and poisoning. They passed these by using power objects given 
them by helpful tutelaries encountered during their journey. 

Once the tests were passed, Sun Bearer and his wife molded the 
bodies of the boys into more manly forms. They were now almost ready 
to return to the earth-surface realm and dispel the most ferocious of 
the monsters standing in the way of the Navajos’ ancestors’ well-being. 
But to become fully protected and empowered, the Twins were dressed 
by Sun Bearer in flint armor—black for the older twin, blue for the 
younger. They were imbued with lightning power and handed power- 
ful lightning bolt weapons by the great “thunder lightnings” 
(thunderers) of the four directions, who had been summoned by Sun 
Bearer for the purpose.°® 

When the older twin received his black flint armor (black signifies 
the fierce power of the north, one of destruction and protection) and 
weapons of zigzag lightning, he was also given his adult name: Monster 
(Enemy) Slayer (Naayéé’neizghani). When the younger Navajo Warrior 
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Fics. 158 AND 159 


(TOP) Big Thunder, the 

sum total of the powers of 
lightning and thunder (from 
the Shooting Way). (BELOW) 
The four “thunderers” who 
empowered the Warrior 
Twins on their visit to their 
father, Sun Bearer. 


Fic. 160 

Monster slayer (LEFT) and 
Child Born for Water 
(RIGHT) wearing their full 
regalia of flint armor and 
bearing their weapons of 
lightning and shields. 
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Twin received his blue armor, he took on the quality of blueness 
according to the Navajo rainbow of spiritual colors. Blue is the “fol- 
lower” color of black. Blue is the color of nurture and helpful watch- 
fulness. It is the warming, life-giving sun at its zenith in a clear blue 
sky, whereas black is the long, dark night at the sun’s nadir. Along with 
his blue armor, the younger twin received a bundle of flash, or straight, 
lightning as his weapon and the maturity name Child Born for Water 
(T’6bajishchini)—in recognition of his mother’s impregnation by a 
stream from a waterfall.° 

The fiercely protective power of blackness/darkness has been evoked 
by the Navajo in some of humanity’s most terrifyingly beautiful ritual 
poetry. Consider the Song of the Black Bear:’ 


My moccasins are black obsidian, * 

My leggings are black obsidian, 

My shirt is black obsidian. 

I am girdled with a black arrowsnake, 

Black snakes go up from my head. 

With zigzag lightning streaming out from the ends of 
my feet, I step; 

With zigzag lightning streaming out from my knees, 
I step; 

With zigzag lightning streaming from the tip of my 
tongue, I speak. 

Now a disk of pollen rests on the crown of my head, 

Gray arrowsnakes and rattlesnakes eat it. 

Black obsidian and zigzag lightning stream out from me 
in four ways; 

Where they strike the earth, bad things, bad talk do not 
like it, 

It causes the missiles to spread out. 

Long Life,* something frightful I am, 

Now I am. 

There is danger where I move my feet; 

I am black bear. 

When I walk, where I stop, lightning flies from me; 

Where I walk, one to be feared I am. 

Where I walk, Long Life; 

One to be feared I am. 

There is danger where I walk. 


*or flint 
*Sa’ah Naghai 


Consider this reworked excerpt of the Big Black Snake prayer:* 


On earth, coming from the points of Big Black Snake’s 
feet, knee, body, hand, lips and head, 

Black flint together with lightning, stands as a shield for 
me; 

Black flint, with your five-fingered shield moving around, 

With this keep fear away from me, keep the fearful 
thing away from me; 

Hold it and stop it! 

Black flint, the power you possess in your medicine 
pouch, 

At the point where the black snakes meet and cross, 

Put up a shield of protection in front of me; 

I’ll be safe behind it, then I’ll be safe. 

Behind this the fearful thing will not reach me, will not 
get me. 

The fearful thing did not reach me. 

The fear missed me. 

I am the one saved from the fearful thing behind it. 

All of us are saved from the fearful thing behind it. 

Each one of us is saved from the fearful thing behind it. 

The fear missed us! 

The fear missed us! 

We’re saved! 

We’re saved! 

I am glad! 

I am glad! 

Pah! 


¢ 


The expletive Pah! is an energetic combination of the universal 
phoneme meaning “jettisoning outward” (consider the English word 
spit) and the power of the breath. Together they convey the energy of 
dispelling, of breathing away any ambient evil. 

Tibetans have a similar prayer during the daily practices associated 
with the highest tantric tutelaries. In this excerpt a powerful Heruka 
protector tutelary known as the Lord of the Brave Ones dispels all 
obstacles (external and internal) to one’s practice by means of a re- 
sounding Phat! °? 


OM I prostrate to the Bhagavan Lord of the Brave Ones 
HUM HUM PHAT! 
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OM To you whose brilliance equals the fire that ends a 
great eon 
HUM HUM PHAT! 
OM To you who has an inexhaustible crowning top-knot 
HUM HUM PHAT! 
OM To you with bared fangs and a wrathful face 
HUM HUM PHAT! 
OM To you whose thousand arms blaze with light 
HUM HUM PHAT! 
OM To you who holds an ax, an uplifted noose, a spear 
and a skull staff 
HUM HUM PHAT! 
OM To you who wears a tiger-skin cloth 
HUM HUM PHAT! 
OM I bow to you whose great smoke-colored body ends 
all obstructions 
HUM HUM PHAT! 


The bear and the snake are among the first echelon of protective 
powers in the Navajo pantheon.’® When the Twins arrived at the 
eastern home of Sun Bearer, they had to make their way past his four 
sentries: Giant Bear, Big Snake, Thunder, and Big Wind. According to 
some Navajo chantway lineages, there are four kinds of protector bears 
having the colors (ESWN) black, white, blue, and red (red being a color 
of danger and power). 

The black (actually gray) bear is widely invoked by Navajos as a 
source of protective power, especially in cases where ill will and even 
witchcraft prevail. I once participated in such a protective ceremony. 
The cause of the danger was a situation of mistrust and conflict be- 
tween Navajo workers in a tribal agency and its administrator. Such an 
ambience of anti-Beauty is highly destructive to the mental and physi- 
cal well-being of Navajos, and a delegation of the employees was 
dispatched to a chanter to “have something done for them,” that is, 
a protective ceremony. The impromptu rite took place in an isolated 
mountain cabin and lasted well into the early hours of the morning. 
The chants, prayers, and ritual procedures connected the employees to 
several protective powers. These included the vanquishing powers of 
the black bear (externally symbolized in a tiny sculpture of a bear made 
from black jet—the jewel of the north); the energies of the Warrior 
Twins (present in various prehistoric flint knives held by each partici- 
pant); and the invisibility to evil characteristic of the mirage people (in 
this case we applied crushed mirage stone to our faces). 


The same kind of potent protective energy is spelled out vividly in 
visualizations of protectors of the Tibetan religion such as the Protector 
of the Charnel Ground (Zhing Kyong/Kshestrapala). He is a dark blue, 
almost black, emanation of the most important “terrific protector” of 
the religion: the Great Black One. As the symbol of Boundless Love’s 
tough love, the Great Black One is the kind of wisdom-energy needed 
when compassion must become terrifyingly stern, so as to vanquish 
evils and sufferings brought on by egocentric delusions. In monasteries 
throughout Tibet, monks ritually invoke “Tough Love” (if I may use 
this name for the Great Black One) each month by means of percussive 
chants, booming horns, drums and cymbals, recited praises and prayers, 
visualizations, and offerings. Tough Love is so important to the Tibetan 
mind that he is considered to play a crucial role in maintaining world 
peace. 

Paralleling the Great Black One is the greatest of Tibet’s female 
protectors, Palden Lhamo, the Glorious Goddess. She is the equal of the 
Great Black One, but her innumerable emanations and qualities of 
fiercely protective motherhood place her in a class by herself. The 
Glorious Goddess is the special protector of the Dalai Lama, and of the 
Tibetan state. A brief description hardly does her justice. She is the 
ultimate wrathful mother galvanized into a fierce frenzy of protective 
energy much as a mother bear would summon to protect her cubs. 
Only, clear-light minds and candidates for future enlightenment are 
Palden Lhamo’s cubs. 

Palden Lhamo has a fierce dark blue hue and rides a light blue wild 
ass with a “third eye” in its rump. She is befanged, with three glaring 
bloodshot eyes and a tiara of five skulls signifying the five primordial 
delusions. In her right hand is a trident-topped staff, in the left, a 
blood-filled skull. She wears a tiger-skin kilt and has a human skin over 
her shoulders, which, with the skull, signifies impermanence. She is 
also adorned with freshly severed human heads and enveloped in 
snakes. She has a moon glowing from the crown of her head and a sun 
glowing at her corpulent navel. She sits on a saddle made from the skin 
of a cannibal, and the reins are snakes. Hanging from the saddle are 
a skin bag full of poison or disease and two dice for divining one’s fate. 
The protectress and her mount are haloed in an aura of flames while 
they ride through a sea of menstrual blood. Terrifying? Yes. Evil? No. 
She is a graphic embodiment of the power (ambient in the cosmos and 
existing within the bodymind) that dispels obstacles to enlightenment. 

A brief description should be made here of one other Tibetan pro- 
tector. He is named Pehar or Trinley Gyalpo (King of Activity) and with 
Palden Lhamo he completes an essential male/female protector pair of 
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Fic. 161 

Palden Lhamo, the Glorious 
Goddess, a special protector 
of the Dalai Lamas and the 
Tibetan state. 
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FIG. 162 

Pehar or Trinley Gyalpo, the 
King of Activity, who serves 
as a Special protector of the 
Tibetan state and Nechung 

Monastery. 
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May the two red-black 
protectors of the religion, 


Assist us to accomplish our 
activities; 


And insure a long life to our 
greatest protector, 


His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 


—From a contemporary 
Tibetan folk song 
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the Tibetan nation and its religion, known as the tensung marnag, the 
Red-Black Protectors of the Religion. 

Pehar resides in the northern quarter—the place of fiercest energy— 
of the mandala of the Five Embodied Kings (Kunga Gyalpo). He is 
“managed” at Nechung Dorje Dratsang, Tibet’s state monastery. Pehar 
is visualized as living in a palace of turquoise and having the demeanor 
of a “great man” with six arms and three heads with faces colored 
white, sky-blue, and red. In his hands he holds various weapons for 
accomplishing his protective activities on behalf of the people and 
their religion: a hooked iron ax, bow and arrow, sword, knife, and club. 
Wearing a kilt of a tiger’s skin, he rides upon a white snow lion. 
Surrounding him is a halo of flames. | 

A more accessible subsidiary emanation of this aboriginal warrior 
god is Dorje Drakden, the Renowned Thunderbolt, who is red-skinned 
and dressed in the armor of a warrior of old. Dorje Drakden appears 
in the midst of the Tibetan people in human form, through the 
medium, or “body-basis,” of a monk at Nechung Monastery, now 
reestablished in exile at Dharamsala, India. This is the Nechung Oracle. 
He serves as the state seer, advising the Dalai Lama, his government, 
monasteries, and, occasionally, individuals. The rather violent trance 
that the Nechung Oracle undergoes vividly reflects the fierce power of 
Dorje Drakden/Pehar, who—with Palden Lhamo—provides for the 
protection of the Tibetan way of life. 

The Dalai Lama once discussed the use of the energy of hatred and 
other “afflictive emotions” on the tantric path to enlightenment.'! He 
explained that with heartfelt compassion as one’s underlying motiva- 
tion, hatred (or wrathfulness) can be used to defeat itself. The tech- 
nique is based on the fact that when we become angry, a very energetic 
and powerful mind is generated. This power can be harnessed to 
achieve a fierce kind of enlightened activity. This state of bodymind 
is symbolized in the images and qualities of the terrific (wrathful) 
deities. In this sense, one harnesses the most terrifying form of duality 
in the service of unity. Knowing, then harnessing “enemy” energies as 
a source of goodness lies at the heart of the transformative work of the 
Tibetans and Navajos. 


Let us now consider the Navajo concept of enemy energies and how 
to dispel their effects. The monsters that had threatened the fifth 


world-reality were material naayéé, or “enemies.” They were either 
killed outright or somehow stopped from pursuing their negative ends 
by the Warrior Twins. 

But there is a more subtle and pervasive kind of enemy that afflicts 
the Navajo bodymind. This enemy is often called “the evil” or “the 
spell.” It is both the essence and agent of hdchx6, anti-Beauty. It is a 
force of darkness, illness, chaos. It may be humanly generated, either 
by an ignorant action or statement by an individual or, more deliber- 
ately, by a “skinwalker” witch whose spell is delivered with calculated 
malevolence. This form of naayéé can wreak great mental and physical 


FIG. 163 (ABOVE) 
Silk appliqué image of Dorje 
Drakden. 


FIG. 164 

The Nechung oracle 
undergoes a violent trance- 
dance as he is entered by 
the protector deity, Dorje 
Drakden. 
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The Slayer of Enemies, | am; 
Sun Bearer arises with me, 
He journeys with me, 

He goes down with me, 


But he doesn’t see me. 


Child Born For Water, | am; 
Moon Bearer arises with me, 
He journeys with me, 

He goes down with me, 

But he doesn’t see me. 


—Night Way song to the 
Warrior Twins, adapted from 
Matthews, The Night Chant 
(1902) 


| am the Slayer of Enemies, 


| hold two pieces of black 
flint; 


My hat is of black flint, 
My shirt is of black flint, 
My leggings are of black flint, 


My moccasins are of black 
flint; 


Lightning shoots out of me; 


| walk to the center of the 
black corner with it; 


As zigzag lightning shoots 
forth, 


The giant becomes frightened. 


—excerpt of a Monster 
Slayer prayer, adapted from 
Matthews, The Night Chant 

(1902) 
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harm, such as illness and even death, requiring that it be effectively 
warded off or destroyed at its source. 

The bear medicine protection ceremony described earlier was held 
to ward off the effects of such naayéé. During the course of the cer- 
emony, each participant was made impervious to harm by means of 
two protective mechanisms, since the evil can be anywhere and affect 
anyone. The first protective mechanism was mirage stone. Its finely 
ground powder endowed the participants with a miragelike body, making 
them invisible to the enemy energy.” Likewise, earlier in the evening 
each of us was given an ancient, large, and rather sharply knapped 
stone blade to hold. This was our second protective mechanism. The 
blade symbolized the flint weapon and armor of the spiritual warrior, 
Monster (Enemy) Slayer. It is the weapon of barbed, zigzag lightning 
given him by the thunderers during his and his brother’s initiation. 

One cannot help recalling the image of the Thunderbolt Bearer, the 
Tibetans’ deity of the sky, rain, and bodymind’s willpower, who is said 
to rain down upon his enemies (obstacles to enlightenment) tiny 
thunderbolt scepters (dorjes) and ritual daggers (phurbas) made from 
meteoritic iron—the “residue” of lightning. It is no wonder that a 
major barrier of protection in every Tibetan mandala is a ring of dorjes. 
Likewise, in the consecrated sand version of these mandalas, a ring of 
special phurba ritual daggers are imbedded around the mandala’s outer 
periphery as further protection for its sacred inner precincts. 

Navajos similarly surround their sand paintings and official seals 
with flint arrowheads and lightning. And chanters also imbed special 
feather wands—spiritual arrows—around their sand mandalas, for simi- 
lar protective purposes. And no wonder: protection from evil is a major 
focus of Navajo religious life. It probably derives from a combination 
of recognizing the truly dangerous (bahaziid) nature of the powerful 
natural world and a history of skirmishes with other humans—particu- 
larly the mad White Tribe of Anglo-Americans. 

Protection from evil is vividly demonstrated during ceremonies dedi- 
cated to exorcising the ghosts of deceased people. A Navajo acquain- 
tance, working as a maintenance man at a hospital on the reservation, 
once became most unsettled in mind. He was diagnosed by a traditional 
seer as having ghost sickness. He was seen to have become disturbed by 
the ghost of a deceased Navajo, with whose body he accidentally had 
come into contact at the hospital’s morgue. The diagnosed cure was a 
Ghost Way. The ceremony was held, and my acquaintance recovered 
his mental composure. With his recovery, he began attending another 
main form of ghost exorcism ceremony, the Enemy Way. Since then he 
has begun study to become an Enemy Way chanter. 


The Enemy Way, or Anaji, is a grand exorcism rite reserved for 
Navajo who have come into contact with the ghost of a non-Navajo. 
It has served the Navajo particularly well in the case of warriors return- 
ing from battle, and it has retained its importance for returning Navajo 
veterans of international conflicts. This four-day summertime rite 
counters such symptoms as mental confusion, depression, and bad 
dreams that result from pollution by the wandering and angry ghost 
of a deceased adversary. This is the very same ceremony that the 
Warrior Twins had done for them after ridding the fifth world-reality 
of its enemy monsters (see appendix S). 

Navajo chanters and philosophers know that while a ghost has a 
subtle physical basis—it is a kind of “residue” of the deceased—it is also 
something mental. For the Navajo, all experience is the result of thought 
and its energy of manifesting things, which is speech. If you think it 
and say it, then it will come to be. Similarly, Tibetans very much 
become their visualizations and mantras—their mental and speech 
projections. But this ability to readily harness and experience the pow- 
ers of body, speech, and mind is a double-edged sword for the Navajos 
and Tibetans. It is my impression that they are subject to the most 
subtle stimuli and must take proper protective measures. If a Navajo has 
experienced too much of the suffering and death of others—albeit of 
“enemies”—that person may become “haunted” by the energy 
(“memory”) of this experience. Nightmares and loss of weight, appetite, 
physical strength, and mental health may ensue. The ghost of a naayéé 
may be responsible, so its grip must be effectively severed through a 
ritualized psychiatric procedure. Thus an Enemy Way is indicated. 

Navajos do not name such psychophysical afflictions other than 
calling them ghost sickness, lightning sickness, and the like. For them, 
illness is not caused by some germ or foreign body but by a total 
disruption between the bodymind and the cosmos. The offending 
external object is but an agent and a symbol of this lack of Beauty. 

Tibetans take this understanding one step further. Since the state of 
being out of balance with the cosmos is derived from being out of 
balance within one’s own bodymind, noticeable projections of this 
imbalance will materialize in one’s mind and life’s material experi- 
ences. The Gyuzhi, the fundamental tantric medical text, calls these 
projections ghosts and demons, while their effects are called don. Such 
demons are actually projections of one’s own state of mind and of the 
state of the psychic nervous system’s subtle winds and energies. Given 
the Tibetan penchant for analyzing, classifying, and describing spiri- 
tual phenomena, the Gyuzhi lists some very vivid self-generated de- 
mons, indeed.'? 


Fic. 165 


The seal of the Office of the 
Prosecutor, Department of 
Justice of the Navajo 
Nation, is surrounded by a 
ring of flint arrowheads. 
Together with a more benign 
rainbow barrier, it protects 
the seal’s inner precincts. 
These include a large arrow- 
head on which is shown the 
four sacred mountains, an 
outline map of the Navajo 
Nation, a scale of justice 
whose axis is a torch of 
truth, and two eagle 
tailfeathers of peace. 
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FIG. 166 


Tibetan woodblock-printed 
charm for capturing 
dangerous entities known as 
disease demons 
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These bodymind obstacles are part of a larger panorama of danger- 
ous power beings that permeate their world of power and sentience. 
Tibetans attribute misfortune and illness to ambient powers that had 
been organized into a nine-part pantheon during pre-Buddhist times. 
Some, like the celestial-dwelling /ha and the Ju who inhabit the earth’s 
watery realms, are sometimes fierce but potentially beneficent entities. 
Others, such as the du and mu who live in the sky realm, can be 
extremely damaging. The sin are fierce water-dwellers, while the noichin, 
tsen, thé, and dre inhabit the earth-surface reality but often extend into 
the upper and lower realms. These latter powers are extremely fierce 
and destructive. They therefore require various forms of placation rites 
ranging from offerings to exorcisms. 

Tibetans maintain daily balance with these powers by wearing spe- 
cial protective amulets known as sungdii around their necks. Placed 
inside these cloth or metal containers are handmade papers with 
woodblock-printed images and invocations that serve as charms to 
ward off harmful influences. Similar woodblock-printed images are 
hung on doors of homes and monasteries to ward off attack by malevo- 
lent powers. 

Perhaps the most immediately menacing and, in a way, the most 
preventable of all harmful powers are the dre. Two types merit men- 
tion. The sondre are re-embodied la, consciousness principles that de- 
tach from a person during sleep to wander about and that cause illness 
and misfortune to those they meet. The Tibetans are very aware and 
wary of these beings, so much so that they are loath to walk about at 
night lest they encounter one. 

The shindre is a destructive ghost born out of the mental state of a 
person at the time of death. If the death is a sudden or violent one 
(such as murder, accident, or suicide), or if it occurs with the thought 
of vengeance arising in the mind of the newly deceased person, then 
rebirth may be taken as a shindre. The consciousness of the shindre is 
obviously in a state of extreme disorder and must be dealt with very 
carefully. The shindre bent upon vengeance is particularly dangerous, 
since it seeks to cut off the sok, the vital force, of its intended victim. 
Thus, in all instances an exorcism ceremony is prescribed. 

While homonyms can be tantalizingly misleading, one can’t help 
but compare the name shindre with chindi—the destructive ghost of a 
deceased Navajo.’* The similarities are, in fact, more than superficial. 
Navajo philosophers say that a chindi arises when a person dies before 
his or her time, that is, before the time when “old age kills.” An 
untimely death can mean only one thing: the person who had died 
prematurely (from sudden illness, violence, suicide, or witchcraft) did 


not have time to become purified of “faults.” When a person dies with 
inner rancor, a residue of the wind soul remains to wreak havoc among 
family members and others upon whom the deceased had been fixated 
during life. This is the basis for the misunderstood Navajo “fear of the 
dead,” which has perplexed Anglo-American observers for generations. 
A fear does very much exist, but not of all dead people, only those 
qualifying as potential sources of chindi. Then the deceased’s posses- 
sions and even the home (if the death took place within) would often 
be destroyed. Death by old age, on the other hand, means that the 
person’s inner rancor most likely had been dispelled and that the old 
man or woman, having lived a life of Sa’ah Naghai Bik’eh Hé6zho, had 
died “without faults.” How else, reason the Navajo, could the person 
have attained a ripe old age? In that case, upon death, the wind soul 
(leaving no harmful residue) returns to Dawn Woman (or however the 
cosmic font is visualized) to be recycled (via rebirth) into another 
body.'* 

For Tibetans, whenever negativity manifests powerfully, certain types 
of ritual events must be staged. These put out mental-based energy for 
righting the person’s relationship with the obstructing powers. This is 
accomplished through the Four Yogas, which include pacification (pay- 
ing homage to the obstacles), enriching (offering of wealth and good- 
ness to them), magnetizing (subduing and drawing them toward an 
improved state of being), and destroying (implementing destructive 
measures when all others have failed). 

Customary daily prayers and mantras invoke and pacify these enti- 
ties. Likewise, when Tibetans hold daily and monthly sangsol-ceremo- 
nies, in which incense (juniper) and burnt substances (grain, foods, 
beer, etc.) are offered, they are pacifying and enriching the full range 
of power beings. In the course of the sangsol, Tibetans visualize in the 
smoke the most enriching objects of the universe being carried to these 
power beings by beautiful offering goddesses. And again, through the 
power of their imaginations, they visualize the offerings being multi- 
plied manifold, along with their prayers, so that auspicious results 
definitely will be achieved. 

Magnetizing rites are centered around two types of objects known as 
dé and Iud. They are often found together in the form of elaborate arrays 
of woolen thread crosses and butter and barley sculpted figures of human 
and other beings set in palatial residences. The former are used to attract 
the consciousness of a terrestrial god or ghost, while the latter is a ransom 
or substitute offering to the harmful powers, so as to ward off any 
negativity that they might bring. These thread-cross and ransom- 
substitute arrays are sometimes quite massive and elaborate." 


| want to stay home and die 
here. Let me die in the house 
and do not do anything to it; 
it is an old-age hoghan. I’m 
not dying of anything that 
you should be scared of; you 
should not be scared of those 
who die of old age. 


—Final words of chanter 
Frank Mitchell 
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Sangsol offering ceremony of 
burned fragrances, with 
offering goddesses visualized 
in the evergreen smoke. 
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Carrying a torma—a form of 
spiritual ballistic missile— 
from a monastery at the end 
of the old year. It is thrown 
toward the previous year’s 
agents of misfortune in order 
to provide a potentially 
happy, healthy, and 
prosperous new year. 
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Sometimes, however, more serious measures are required, and rites 
utilizing destructive energy are arranged. A most vivid procedure in- 
volves the throwing of the torma ritual cake, or “spiritual bomb.” This 
is the final, public portion of an invocation rite to one or many of the 
protectors of the Tibetan religion.’’ 

On other occasions, as in the case of attack by a dangerous shindre 
or other stubborn harmful powers, an exorcism rite is required. The 
“classic” Tibetan exorcism ceremony is a grand fusion of tantric Bud- 
dhist and aboriginal practices known as Shedur, the Severance of the 
Agent of Death. An acknowledged master of the rite is Lama Yeshe 
Dorje Rinpoche, tantric master to the Dalai Lama and abbot of Zilnon 
Kagyeling Monastery in Dharamsala, India. I witnessed an elaborate, 
six-day Shedur under his direction in a dormitory at the Tibetan 
Children’s Village in Dharamsala (see appendix 5S). The rite was re- 
quested after divination had determined that a recently deceased staff 
member’s consciousness had been entrapped in the intermediate space 
(bardo) during the rebirth process. Under the control of a powerful 


captor, or power being, it had taken on a body of one of thousands of 
different types of ghosts. Its mind was highly inquiet, and many 
children and adults at the village had complained of sensing (or even 
seeing) it. This is a dangerous situation, since such “outer ghosts,” 
which haunt people and places, can produce seriously negative results. 

This dangerous condition necessitated an exorcism in which the 
consciousness of the person had to be separated from its ghostly form, 
its karmic predicament. In short, the ghost had to be ritually and 
compassionately dispatched. But the enemy is not simply killed; its 
consciousness is directed onto the path toward a higher rebirth leading 
to enlightenment. 

This tantric Buddhist refinement on the aboriginal exorcistic model 
comes out of the tantric lineage of Chod. In the words of Lama Yeshe 
Dorje, the function of the Shedur rite is “the practice of completely 
cutting through the root of ego clinging. It deals with all the negative 
influences on living people by removing the negative energy affecting 
them. It also deals with all who have died and are stuck in the bardo. 
Through the rite these obstacles are eliminated and led onto the path 
toward liberation.”® 

In order to fully understand rites such as the Shedur, we need to 
consider some deeper Tibetan ideas concerning obstacle energies. Each 
of the five constituents making up the bodymind (form, emotions, 
thoughts, volitions, and coordinating consciousness) can fall so out of 
balance and out of control—i.e., become psychotic—that one may be 
attacked by various obstacle entities called dén, “demonic states.” 
According to the basic tantra of Tibetan healing (the Gyuzhi), they 
include: Elemental Demons, manifesting as sudden schizophrenic states; 
Madness Demons, chronic manic-depressive and emotionally distorted 
states; Oblivion Demons, affecting concentration, memory, and lead- 
ing to catatonia; Sky (Planetary) Demons, causing unstable mental 
energies culminating in epileptic seizures; and Earth and Water De- 
mons, rotting, murky energies leading to such degenerative afflictions 
as leprosy. 

Don is a kind of influence that brings with it negative energy and 
subsequent ill effects. It is generated from vibrations projected by our 
bodyminds’ five components. In this way, when the unenlightened 
bodymind thinks, speaks, or acts according to the dictates of an uncon- 
trolled “ego,” negative effects will arise. When the impulse behind 
these effects is sufficiently strong or deliberate, these negative effects, 
or dén, can, it is said, actually take semi-physical form as a ghost or 
demon. This view is understandable considering the Tibetan (and 
likewise the Navajo) conviction that if you can visualize something 


ey: 
TRY 


FIG. 169 


Za/Rahula, the sky demon 
who is the cause of skylike 
afflictions of bodymind, 
such as epilepsy. 
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then you can also cause it to come into existence. Worldwide, human 
beings testify to ghosts haunting people and places to which they are 
attached. And episodes of witchcraft or black magic’s deliberate nega- 
tive influence on others is so widespread as to be functionally quite 
real. One thing is certain: people can be hurt as effectively by other 
people’s thoughts as by their actions. But the main victim is the person 
whose mind generates the don. 

Trungpa Rinpoche described elemental d6n this way: “Don means 
some sense or experience of something that exists around us which 
suddenly makes us unreasonably fearful or suddenly makes us unrea- 


sonably angry and aggressive ... or horny and passionate. ... It isa 
neurotic attack of some kind which is called d6n. If we approach it 
from an external point of view, . . . we could say that such spirits exist 


outside us: ‘the ghost of George Washington hit us, so we are inspired 
to run for the presidency,’ or whatever.”!® 

The visualized demons and monsters—the enemy obstacles of do6n— 
are, On an internal level, none other than those misused energies 
festering within each of our bodyminds. Tibetans have created a sys- 
tematic inventory of these demons of the body, speech, and mind. 
Similarly, the Navajo recognize the dangerous nature of a reality of self 
and cosmos imbued with obstacle energies created by naayéé. These 
“enemies” are vividly described in their chantway spiritual histories. 
And both cultures’ spiritual systems provide procedures for reconciling 
one’s relationship with these dangerous powers by harnessing similar 
energies to act as their antidote. 


APPENDIX 5 ¢ 


TWO RITES OF EXORCISM 


ANAJI: THE ENEMY WAY RITE 


nemy Way is the Navajo grand 
reenactment of an archetypal battle, complete with mounted warriors 
shooting off guns (formerly arrows) in a ritualized attack upon a ghost 
in the camp of the one-sung-over. During the days prior to the rite the 
patient is suitably prepared for warding off the enemy’s ghost through 
sweat baths, protective prayers, and songs. He or she is also made 
invisible to the perception of the ghost by having the entire body 
“plackened” with herbal ash.’ 

The warriors arrive at the one-sung-over’s hoghan after setting up 
camps at successively closer sites on two previous days. They have 
prepared a special ceramic water drum to “beat the ghost(s) of the 
enemy into the ground,” and they carry a sacred wand known as the 
“rattlestick.” It is the symbol of victorious power that conquers the 
ghostly obstacle. Made from a cedar branch, symbols of the Warrior 
Twins—Monster Slayer and Child Born for Water—are carved into it. 
They signify the power over enemies and the power of life, respectively. 
The rattlestick is covered with various natural materials including 
charred herbs and red ochre in tallow. Together they signify the fierce 
power of the warrior balanced by the life-bearing, menstrual blood of 
the earth. Fresh herbs are affixed to signify the vegetative life force. 
And turkey and eagle feathers are attached last, as signs of the goodness 
of domesticated animals and the all-pervasive power of the eagle. The 
rattlestick, in this way, embodies the full range of qualities of a warrior. 

Once the one-sung-over has been blackened—dressed in the war 
paint of Monster Slayer—the ethereal body of the ghost is attacked by 


Fic. 170 


Enemy Way water drum 
provides the pulse to “beat 
the ghost of the enemy into 
the ground.” 
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Enemy Way rattlestick is 
the symbol of victorious 
warriorship. 
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a senior warrior. The ghost is visualized as existing in the object of his 
attack. In the old days the object might actually have been the scalp 
of a deceased enemy. Nowadays, a piece of bone from a prehistoric 
Anasazi burial site will do, or even a surreptitiously snipped, buckskin 
fringe from an Indian warrior’s shirt on display in a local museum! Also 
usable is a personal possession of a known enemy or non-Navajo. 

The warrior ritually attacks the “scalp” with a raven’s bill. (The local 
ravens are scavengers of refuse and dead animals, thus the symbolic 
value of using their pointed bill in this first stabbing of the scalp.) Soon 
thereafter, the blackened one-sung-over exits the hoghan, surrounded 
by kinfolk and friends, to himself attack the scalp with the raven’s bill. 
The others then take over, actually shooting the scalp with bows and 
arrows or guns, often finally burning it to ash. 

The act of purification now complete, all the participants inhale the 
sun’s rays four times. In this way, they acquire the same energy with 
which Sun Bearer empowered the Warrior Twins on their visit to him 
during ancient times.’ 

Through the partnership of actions, vocalizations (in prayer and 
song), and the powers of the imagination, the ghost is banished from 
the one-sung-over, who should now feel a strong sense of release. If the 
diagnosis has been correct, the ghost’s psychic and physical disruption 
of h6zho—the beautiful pattern of the one-sung-over—will be neutral- 
ized and the cure will surely follow. 


SHEDUR: THE SEVERANCE OF THE AGENT OF DEATH 


This form of Chod ritual is held under the guidance of ngagpas—spell 
masters—the spiritual technicians of Tibetan daily life. Much of the 
first day in this exorcism rite is taken up in preparation of ritual objects 
and altar offerings. On the altar sits a vase containing sanctified water 
with an attached mirror. It signifies the essence of the pure, unstained 
clear-light mind residing in the emptiness of the Void—the state that 
the lama, the rite’s recipients, and the ghost’s own consciousness all 
seek to attain. 

Above the vase is suspended a small painting. It shows a group of 
five “outer” dakinis. At its center is their main form, Trungma Nakmo, 
the fierce black ether-goer who is the most wrathful emanation of 
Machig Labdron (originator of this Chod-type rite). Emanating from 
her are four dakinis of the four directions and four elements: the white 
dakini of the east and water; the yellow lady of the south and earth; 
the red lady of the west and fire; and the dark green dakini of the north 
and air. They all dance on one leg, have fierce, fanged grimaces, skull 


headdresses, and bone aprons and hold a skull cup, a staff, and a 
hooked knife. 

To effect the capture and transformation of the ghost’s conscious- 
ness, the lama himself (along with the “patients,” or beneficiaries of 
the rite) must be transformed into the black dakini and her emana- 
tions. This is known as wangdu, the self-generation of the tutelary 
deity. The lama takes on the inner qualities of the five dakinis: the 
black one’s enlightened wisdom for attracting then dispelling self- 
bewildering ignorance; the white one’s mirrorlike wisdom for control- 
ling anger; the yellow one’s equalizing-enriching energy controlling 
pride; the red one’s discriminating wisdom controlling lust; and the 
green one’s all-accomplishing wisdom dispelling jealousy. 

All these afflictive attachments (dealt with by each dakini’s wisdom) 
are considered to be the “inner ghosts” that we habitually generate 
within ourselves. In this instance they are the inner ghosts of the living 
who are being afflicted by the outer ghost of the deceased person 
whose own consciousness, in turn, is severely afflicted by these same 
types of ego-generated negative qualities. 

The great black dakini’s consciousness, on the other hand, forms out 
of the emptiness of the Void. The mindstream of the dakini is envi- 
sioned to travel along a twisted thread of rainbow colors from the vase 
of consecrated water, over the painting of the dakinis and into the shirt 
of the lama, where its end (tied around a tiny dorje) touches his heart 
center. In this way, he takes on the “inner” characteristics of the 
dakinis and is transformed. 

During one of these rites, held at the Tibetan children’s village in 
Dharamsala, India, I remember seeing Lama Yeshe Dorje’s demeanor 
transform from that of a genial, “old uncle” figure into a man easily 
fifteen years his junior. He became a powerful but gentle persona 
whose face and posture favorably resembled that of the founder of his 
root lineage, Padmasambhava, who dispelled similar obstacles to the 
advent of Buddhism in Tibet. 

The five “inner dakinis” embody purified versions of the five char- 
acteristics of one’s total being: its form, feelings, perceptions, volitions, 
and coordinating awareness. They are also the elemental energies at 
play in the psychic nervous system, those which deeply affect one’s 
state of mind. So the lama (as must all in attendance) transforms his 
five psychophysical qualities into those of the inner dakinis in order 
to gain the aid of the dakinis’ outer forms. Their powers are wielded 
by the lama and thus are allowed to operate on the physical plane, 
which is our ordinary reality.* 

In this way, the dakini/ether-goer’s qualities permeate the lama and 
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Painted image of five 
dakini/ether-goers atop 
Shedur altar. 
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patient-participants, who are or could be affected by the ghost’s nega- 
tivity. Since they purify the individual’s five psychophysical aspects 
and inner winds (the arena in which the ghost can affect someone), the 
ghost’s hold is weakened and can then be subdued by the actions of 
the lama-deity with the aid of the outer dakinis and the protector 
deities of the cosmos. Consequently, tormas are thrown to the four 
directions on behalf of the protectors. 

After holding a Chod-style feast for these powers, as well as for the 
buddhas, bodhisattvas, and local earth divinities, the Shedur rite proper 
is ready to begin. The exorcism itself has two main sections. The first, 
or violent phase, is the capture and severance of the ghost of the 
deceased from its physical form. The second is the peaceful phase in 
which the consciousness of the deceased is “led to liberation” by 
careful instructions and procedures. 

The violent phase begins with a divination and capture of the 
offending ghost(s). Nine wooden plaques, wrapped with strands of the 
“patient’s” hair, are painted with the names of each of the nine classes 
of ghosts—a system inherited from pre-Buddhist times. They are placed 
in a rawhide or leather bag such as that carried by the fierce goddess 
Palden Lhamo. The bag is shaken and beaten on the backs of each 
person in attendance at the ceremony so as to capture any evils hov- 
ering in their personal space. Various symbolic weapons are brandished 
by the lama’s assistants, and horns and noisemakers are blown so as to 
enhance the attack and capture of the ghost.* As this is done, the 
dakinis of the four directions are called upon to herd in the ghosts from 
their spheres of the cosmos. 

The plaques are dropped numerous times over a knife’s edge into an 
iron cauldron, then read by the ritual master. Once a plaque has fallen 
three times with its writing facing upward, the members of that class 
of enemy beings are said to have been captured. The process is repeated 
until the lama and the dakinis have captured the appropriate ghost. 

Once captured, the ghost must be ritually imprisoned, then severed 
from the realm of the living, particularly the personal and psychic 
space of the afflicted person(s). This is accomplished by coaxing it into 
a sculpted flour-and-butter human-shaped effigy (linga) with chants 
and visualizations. 

The lama then stabs the effigy with his phurba and cuts it up with 
his hooked knife. In this way he severs the ghost’s five afflictive emo- 
tions (self-bewildering ignorance, anger, prideful arrogance, lust, and 
jealousy) from its basic pure awareness and frees it from its miserable 
ghostly body. This act likewise severs its hold upon the bodymind of the 
ceremony’s beneficiaries. And, since all beings are connected on a subtle 


psychophysical level, the participants (hopefully) visualize that the sev- 
ered energies are also their own afflictive qualities of bodymind. 

The pieces of the linga are then offered—as nectar—to the dakini 
emanations of Trungma Nakmo/Machig Labdron with the request that 
they bestow their five wisdoms upon both the ghostly and the human 
participants of the rite. 

The effigy’s pieces and the plaques are eventually placed before a 
chorten construction, representing the enlightened mind. And here 
begins the peaceful phase of the rite. The chérten symbolizes the six 
levels or realms of rebirth that every consciousness will have experi- 
enced on the path to enlightenment or liberation. The lama leads the 
ghost’s awareness through each higher level, increasingly purifying it 
of its mental afflictions until it shoots up through the top of the 
structure and into an enlightened rebirth in the pure land of the 
Buddha of Boundless Light (Opame/Amitabha). 

Once this is accomplished, the pieces of effigy, plaques, and other 
outer phenomena are burned in the cauldron, in a dramatic “fire of 
gnosis.” And with it ends the actual Shedur exorcism. But all is not yet 
finished. 


FIG. 173 (LEFT) 

Lama Yeshe Dorje Rinpoche 
divines and captures the 
offending ghost. 
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The ghost’s effigy (its bodily 
basis) is ritually destroyed 
and its consciousness sent 
on to a better rebirth. 
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FIG. 175 (LEFT) 

The lama buries refuse from 
the Shedur rite at a 
cremation ground, an 
appropriate site given the 
severity of the rite. 


FIG. 176 (RIGHT) 

Shedur thread-cross array to 
the Master of the Earth, 
containing plaques for 
ransoming the well-being of 
the community’s members 
and family members of the 
deceased. 
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“Tidying up” rituals are now in order. The ashes and expendable 
ritual paraphernalia are taken to a nearby cremation ground. There, 
while the monks chant the liturgy and blow their human thigh-bone 
horns and play their Chod drums, the ritual refuse is buried under a 


chérten composed of nine stones. Interestingly, buried along with the 
exorcism’s paraphernalia is a dog’s skull wrapped in geometric bands 
of colored thread (possibly signifying a‘-connection between the class 
of the ghost and the sky realm overseen by Old Father Khenpo and his 
skydog). 

The next two days of tidying-up rituals are devoted to reestablishing 
balance with the various earth and bardo (intermediate rebirth state) 
power beings who might have been “offended” by the Shedur’s pro- 
ceedings. Accordingly, the next day sees the construction, empower- 
ing, and offering of a six-foot-tall thread-cross array to the power of the 
earth on whose spot the rite took place. 

The thread-cross array is seen by the potentially dangerous power 
being as a rainbow-lit beacon. It entices the being through the encoded 
pattern of its colored threads. Here they beckon to the sadag—the mas- 
ters of the earth—and the serpentine, water beings (lu). They arrive at 
what to them is a wonderful palace amid rainbows and partake of the 
offerings set below the thread crosses. Amid the butterlamps and bowls 
of colored liquids are woodblock-printed plaques of a male and a female 
human. These are substitutes, “ransom” offerings in place of the actual 
participants. Once the paradise is visualized as having been given to 
these power beings, the entire array is carried to a nearby lake and 
submerged. The lake is, of course, a preferred environment for the lu. 

The last day sees the construction of an even more elaborate thread- 


cross array. This palace of rainbows with its varied “riches” is to be 
offered to the “death demon” from the bardo who had enslaved the 
ghost. At the Tibetan children’s village Shedur the offering was made 
to a very dangerous power being by the name of Tornag Gosum—the 
Three-Headed Black One. His sculpted torma figure sat in the center of 
this palace and showed him to have a black body with long, scorpionlike, 
pincer-shaped arms and the heads of an ox, a tiger, and either a 
scorpion or a snake. The death demon is undoubtedly very angry over 
the loss of his ghostly slave and it is crucial that he be placated if he 
is to return to the bardo without wreaking more havoc. 

The final offering array, now ritually consecrated, is discarded later 
in the day at a nearby crossroads. At the Tibetan children’s village, the 
neutralized offering was immediately set upon by some of the fiercest 
forces residing in the area: the children themselves! In no time, the 
harmless remnants of the offering rite were dismembered by the play- 
ful children in a frenzy of activity. 

As a whole, this rite illustrates the totality of Tibetan exorcistic work, 
ranging from major pre-Buddhist B6én practices to ideas and procedures 
that are typically tantric Buddhist. Needless to say these potent proce- 
dures should be attempted only by qualified (fully initiated) spiritual 
practitioners whose motives are impeccably altruistic. 
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Shedur thread-cross array 
with butter and barley-flour 
sculpture of the demon 
Tornag Gosum. 
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DIVINERS AND DIVINATION 


= and Tibetans know that 
they are extensions of a greater universal system. When they fall out 
of balance with it, they often seek causes and solutions through agents 
who are more effectively connected to the macrocosm than the ordi- 
nary person: people with a special receptivity to the “divine” powers 
of the cosmos. Human beings worldwide have such diviners, spiritual 
diagnosticians such as oracles, mediums, channelers. The names vary, 
but the purposes, and in many cases the techniques, are identical. 

The Navajo use a variety of techniques to divine the cause of illness, 
misfortune, or negativity. For example, when a child, animal, or valu- 
able object is lost, or a spell is believed to have been maliciously cast, 
a Listening rite is held. The listener, through ritual procedures, deep 
concentration, and use of special “ear medicine,” is enabled to hear 
sounds that lead to the lost entity or cause of black magic. Similarly, 
in the Crystal-Gazing rite, the cause of difficulties is seen in a quartz 
crystal that is illuminated by candles. 

If an important decision must be made, especially one that affects 
an entire family, or if a long journey is contemplated, then a Star- 
Gazing (or alternately a Sun-Gazing) rite will be held. The star-gazer 
may visualize beams of light emanating from the sky and enveloping 
various individuals. Through this kind of vision the auspiciousness of 
personal undertakings is determined. 

When a Navajo’s fall out of balance with the elemental powers 
manifests as an illness, a chantway rite is generally prescribed. In order 
to determine which rite is most proper to treat the psychophysical 


imbalance, a diagnostician must be consulted. The usual medium for 
this purpose is the hand-trembler. The hand-trembler generally does 
his or her divination over the bodily part of the person being affected. 
The hand-trembler first washes his or her hands and sprinkles them 
with corn pollen. Then after quietly centering the mind, the hands and 
forearms begin to spasm. Eventually this causes a thought to enter the 
medium’s mind, which leads to a diagnosis of the cause of illness and 
the proper rite for curing it. 

Similarly, divination practices are extremely widespread among Ti- 
betans. When, for example, one desires to engage in a major business 
transaction or is about to begin a long journey, various diviners may 
be consulted. The most common medium is a lama, or a specially gifted 
layperson known as a moba. Both are skilled in casting dice or similar 
indicators. They read the dice and, based upon their mentations, rec- 
ommend the proper course of action—often with very specific details. 
Likewise, should some relative, valuable object, or animal become lost, 
a melongba, or mirror gazer, may be consulted. This man or woman uses 
the melong mirror—signifying the clear-light mind’s insight, in a prac- 
tical, physical manner. It is set up vertically in a bowl of rice, and a 
burning butterlamp is placed before it. In the flickering light reflected 
off the curved surface of the polished metal mirror, the diviner sees the 
source of the problem and indications by which it may be solved. 

But the most expressive and vital sources of divination in Tibetan 
culture are the oracles. These individuals go into an ecstatic, epileptic- 
like trance as their bodies become temporarily inhabited by a power 
being—usually a pre-Buddhist divinity. When one has a serious prob- 
lem—relating to health, finances, family, and so on—such an oracle 
may be consulted. A popular medium residing in the Tibetan com- 
munity of Dharamsala, India, is the Turquoise Lamp Lady, Yudronma. 
The Turquoise Lamp Lady is the leader of a pantheon of twelve ab- 
original mountain goddesses. Her “body basis,” at the present time, 
is a middle-aged Tibetan woman. Her bodymind becomes activated 
when the consciousness of the goddess enters it. She spasms violently 
as she spews out the answers to a string of questions posed to her 
by her assistant. Sometimes simple and general answers come to the 
questions. At other times, specific ceremonies and personal acts are 
prescribed.! 

The most illustrious of Tibetan oracles is the official state oracle, 
who resides at Nechung Monastery. This young monk, the fourteenth 
in a line of such Nechung Oracles, was “chosen” by an emanation of 
a group of five fiercely protective, aboriginal warrior divinities, the 
Kunga Gyalpo. He enters into trance amid a montage of chants and 
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instrumental sounds. The divinity emanation Dorje Drakden slowly 
enters his body and transforms the polite young man into a fierce, 
sword-wielding, spasmodic, other worldly being. In this state, he gives 
prognostications concerning the fate of the Tibetans, the health and 
work of the Dalai Lama, and other indications, such as the validity of 
a choice of a young child as the reincarnation of a deceased lama. 

What is significant in all this is the universal importance of such 
mediumship—especially in cultures such as the Tibetan and Navajo— 
where the individual is known to be an inextricable aspect of the 
processes of the greater cosmos. Universal, too, is the psychophysical 
process underlying the act of divination by the Navajo hand-trembler 
and the Tibetan oracle, one that we disconnected Westerners are only 
beginning to re-understand. Let us consider two important cases. 

The hand-trembler Gregorio was probably the most well known of 
Navajo diagnosticians, as the result of studies by the anthropologists 
Alexander and Dorothea Leighton during the 1940s.* He explained to 
them how he had become a hand-trembler. Once while in his hoghan, 
he had slept for a short while and awakened to find that: 


My legs and feet and whole body felt all large. ... And I could feel 
something through my arms there, as if it was running through 
my hands and out the end of my fingers. After that my hands 
started shaking. ... Then that feeling I had in my body, I could feel 
it very well. It all started from the end of the toes and came up 
through the knees and on up to the top of my head. 


What Gregorio was describing could be construed by Western psy- 
chologists as a mild form of epileptic seizure. Tibetan tantric practitio- 
ners would say that the wind energy was coursing powerfully through 
the psychic channels. Navajo philosophers say that the body’s winds 
exit from the fingertips, toe-tips, and head, leaving whirlwindlike 
whorl patterns in one’s finger and toe prints and in the growth pattern 
of one’s hair. 

Tibetan oracles would identify well with Gregorio’s experience. 
Consider, for example, the following account of the current Nechung 
Oracle’s first trance (as told to the author in 1990): On March 31, 1987, 
while serving as ritual master at Nechung Monastery, Kalsang (now 
named Thubten Ngudrup) was carrying incense into the temple for a 
special ceremony in front of the sacred statues of an earlier state oracle 
and the deity Dorje Drakden. It had been three years since the passing 
of the previous oracle’s body basis, and this ceremony was one of many 
dedicated to finding his successor. Suddenly, the young man was “hit” 
by a wave of energy that began by radiating up his arms before he 
spontaneously went into trance. 


Subsequently, after being recognized as the body-basis of Dorje 
Drakden, the young monk always undergoes a particular sequence of 
events as he enters a trance: “My entire body slowly gets sensations, 
like electric shocks—through the tsa [psychic channels], and my body 
seems to get larger all over. When the god arrives, my normal con- 
sciousness gets locked up somewhere until the god leaves. And after 
the trance ends, for fifteen or twenty minutes my body feels numb.” 

In such an energized state, transcending normal reality, is it not 
possible for the individual mind to merge with the collective mind of 
the cosmos, which, in any event, is composed of the same stuff as one’s 
bodymind? Could this be the basis of the oracle’s ultrasensitivity to the 
individual or situation at hand? Certainly, my own seance with the 
goddess Yudronma provided uncannily accurate responses to my 
questions. 
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The author and publisher of this book would 
like to express their deep gratitude to the 
authors and publishers from whose works 
direct quotes are taken. Sincere thanks are 
also extended to the providers of oral infor- 
mation. 


INTRODUCTION 


1. See Peter Gold, “Tibetans and Their 
Way of Life,” Chéyang: The Voice of Ti- 
betan Religion and Culture,” 1, no. 4, for 
details concerning Tibetan ethnology 
and creation teachings. 


2. From the standpoint of the Navajos 
and Tibetans, they originate from and 
are of the same essence as their respec- 
tive places on earth. Such a conviction 
is universal to the First People of all 
places on earth. Some among the Tibet- 
ans and Navajos will acknowledge mi- 
grations from other places during an 
indeterminate earlier time, and this does 
not appear to conflict with their under- 
standing of having arisen out of the 
spirit and substance of their place on 
earth. Where the Navajo, in particular, 
would disagree with a theory of outside 
origins is the “assertion” (to their eyes) 
by Western scientists of a one-way mi- 
gration from Asia by way of the land- 
mass (called by us Beringia) that joined 
the two continents of Asia and America 
during the last glacial age (approxi- 
mately 10,000 to 20,000 years before 
the current era). This single-pointed 
origination theory rankles many Nava- 
jos, since it undermines the authority 


of their emergence teachings and the 
politics of the primacy of their rights 
over their land. They see it as an at- 
tempt to justify the Euro-Americans’ 
claim to ownership of their precious 
land. And, in a sense, they are right. For 
while the Western question of physical 
origin is an interesting one, it could 
easily become a handmaiden to cultural 
imperialism and is, in any event, of the 
least magnitude of importance to a dia- 
logue between cultural traditions and 
philosophies on both sides of the Bering 
Strait. Rather than taking the material- 
istic view of prehistoric origins, I be- 
lieve that it would be more valuable to 
all concerned to find the essential com- 
mon ground in thinking, expressing, 
and acting that are the bases of the 
spiritual path of life, and which they so 
vividly share. 

However, for those who need to pro- 
cess their reality on the material plane 
alone, information concerning the lat- 
est Western theory of Asian-American 
origins can be found in the article “The 
Settlement of the Americas: A Compari- 
son of the Linguistic, Dental and Ge- 
netic Evidence” by Joseph H. Greenberg, 
Christy G. Turner and Stephen L. Zegura 
in Current Anthropology, 27, no. 5, De- 
cember 1986, and in a series of monthly 
articles appearing throughout 1987 in 
Natural History magazine entitled “The 
First Americans.” In them, reference is 
made to the Na-Dene peoples living on 
both sides of the present Bering Strait. 
They are considered to be ancestors of 
the Athabascan family of Native Ameri- 
cans (which includes the Navajos). Lin- 


guistic evidence, in turn, links the 
Athabascan Indians with the Tibetans. 
But, as in all statistically based com- 
parative research, a definitive answer 
may very well never be achieved. 


PART ONE 


1. The Void is that totality that is empty 
of all forms or conceptions but full of 
all potential to create them. Lama 
Anagarika Govinda called this ultimate 
font of things, “No Thingness,” where 
there are no “things” (designations or 
preconceived conditions), rather “ a 
state of infinite potentiality or primal 
space.” See Lama Anagarika Govinda, 
Creative Meditation and Multidimensional 
Consciousness (Wheaton, IIl.: Theosophi- 
cal Publishing House, 1976.) 


2. Alexander Berzin, a western expert on 
the Kalachakra tantra, has often called it 
the Unified Field Theory of Buddhism. 
Through it are derived all the arts and 
sciences necessary for understanding the 
variables of time and space relating to 
(1) planetary, solar, and lunar motions 
and the cyclic nature of history and ecoi- 
ogy; (2) the cyclic ebbs and flows of the 
fluids and more subtle energies of 
bodymind and earth and sky; and (3) the 
physical and mental methods for com- 
ing into balance with these in order to 
perfect one’s own bodymind, so as to 
better serve others on their paths of self- 
transformation. 


3. Above the Kalachakra world moun- 
tain dwell buddhas and bodhisattvas in 
glowing, rainbow-lit paradises floating 
on lotus-shaped clouds. Along the flanks 
are lesser gods who are of the phenom- 
enal realm. They are as yet unenlight- 
ened and subject to birth and death. 
Living below the base of the cosmic 
mountain are said to be the most unfor- 
tunate of beings—those least aware of 
their minds’ pure awareness and the 
results of their actions. These demons 
and hell beings suffer the most in 
samsara. To the other extreme are those 
enlightened beings luxuriating in para- 
dises, well beyond the great mountain’s 
summit. Between these poles a whole 
spectrum of beings in varying states of 
awakening populate the spaces along 
the mountain’s bejeweled flanks. And 


on the four continental clusters (ours is 
the southern cluster) live various be- 
ings in varying degrees of achievement 
along the path toward enlightenment. 
This ecology of sentient beings, orga- 
nized vertically according to their karma 
and spiritual wakefulness, is vividly 
depicted in an instructive diagram called 
the Wheel of Cyclic Existence, or Sipai 
Khorlo. It depicts the cyclic rounds of 
rebirth to which all beings are subject 
until liberation from suffering and en- 
lightenment is attained (see appendix 
1, “The Wheel of Cyclic Existence)”. 


4. The upper levels of Samye Monas- 
tery had been restored as of the late 
1980s. 


5. Just as Kang Rinpoche/Tise is the 
central axis of the universe to Tibetans, 
so is Denali (Mount McKinley) for the 
Athabascan Indians who live around it 
in central Alaska. Its name, deriving 
from Dené, the word by which Atha- 
bascans describe themselves, suggests a 
fundamental link between these Native 
Americans and the most sacred moun- 
tain of upper North America. Once the 
ancestors of the Navajo (Diné) had ar- 
rived on the Colorado Plateau, they 
most likely applied the axis mundi con- 
cept to the large butte that they call 
Encircled Mountain. 


6. Bon masters teach that 360 gikod di- 
vinities—one for each day of the lu- 
nar calendar or each degree in a 
circle—live around Kang Rinpoche’s 
invisible (to us) summit palace, which 
is set in the center of an eight-petaled, 
lotus-shaped universe. Each entrance 
faces a cardinal direction and is pro- 
tected by power animals such as a tiger, 
tortoise, cosmic raptor-bird, and dragon. 
Tongpa Shenrab, founder and first 
teacher of the Bon religion, is said to 
have descended from the sky realm onto 
Tise’s summit by way of a rainbow-like 
mu cord. And until the Buddhist yogin- 
saint Milarepa displaced him, it was his 
abode along with the primordial divini- 
ties of Bon. 

Many pilgrims to the Great Snow 
Jewel have clearly seen the image of a 
skull in its bullet-shaped, snowcapped 
summit. Tibetans (and Navajos) see great 
sacredness in naturally occurring forms, 
particularly in rocks and mountainsides. 
Rangjung, or “self-manifesting,” bas- 
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reliefs of deities—their faces or entire 
bodies—are found in holy caves where 
saints or spiritual masters meditated. 
They are encountered on rocky circum- 
ambulation trails around monasteries 
and shrines and, on a massive scale, in 
the natural features of mountainsides 
and the reflections of sacred lakes. 


7. Many Tibetans believe the White 
Tara to have been incarnated as the 
Dalai Lama’s mother. 


8. This scheme of sacred mountains was 
described by L. A. Waddell in The Bud- 
dhism of Tibet (New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, 1972). 


9. Song text from David Snellgrove and 
Hugh Richardson, A Cultural History of 
Tibet (Boston: Shambhala Publications, 
1980), pp.24-25. 


10. This synthesis of Navajo history is 
based on oral teachings of the Night 
Way lineage. 


11. Chanter Yazzie wrote a series of 
bilingual books during the 1980s en- 
titled Navajo History, published by the 
Rough Rock (Arizona) Community 
Schools Press, Rough Rock, Arizona. 


12. According to the great chanter 
Sandoval (Hastin TYo’tsihee), First Man 
and First Woman are the children of 
the colored mists. The Black Cloud of 
the north (a dark cloud of mist and 
wind—the female substance) merged 
with the White Cloud of the east (the 
male substance) to create First Man and 
a perfect ear of white corn. Similarly, 
Blue Cloud (south—the male substance) 
merged with Yellow Cloud (west—fe- 
male) to create First Woman and a per- 
fect ear of yellow corn. 

On the surface, this version and the 
Night Way interpretation seem irrecon- 
cilably opposed. Which is it, “the 
chicken or the egg” that came first? Did 
First Man and First Woman come from 
corn or did they and the corn both 
come from some other source? Physi- 
cally, there is an inconsistency. Meta- 
physically, however, there is no 
problem. The metaphysical process of 
creation can go any which way—and 
simultaneously! Similarly, we find that 
in the Blessing Way—unlike the Night 
Way—First Man and First Woman are 
said to have created the yei tutelaries. 


They thought these beings into exist- 
ence with the aid of jeweled figurines 
representing each of them. Thereupon 
the divinities helped the first couple to 
create the world. Since wind is an ulti- 
mate source of life, speech, and thought 
in Navajo reality, it permeates all phe- 
nomena and noumena equally. So, the 
idea that a process, be it physical or 
spiritual, must go in only one direction 
is a delusion of the Western mindset. 
Thus the process of Navajo ritual cre- 
ation can be either holy wind + the yeis 
= First Person (Night Way), or wind 
power + jeweled figurine + First Person 
= yeis (Blessing Way). There is really no 
contradiction here from the Navajo 
standpoint. They are all manifestations 
in differing ways of the same simulta- 
neously existing reality with Holy Wind 
and Beauty at its basis. 


13. Other accounts pinpoint different 
sites—all extant lakes—since the flood 
waters of the Fourth World had fol- 
lowed the First People up and out of the 
emergence hole. In any case, the emer- 
gence place is said to be situated “some- 
where to the north” of the original 
Navajo homeland called Dinetah (itself 
situated in northwestern New Mexico). 


14. Navajo philosopher Herbert Benally 
calls these aspects of spiritual Beauty 
“the goals of Navajo life.” They parallel 
exactly the Buddhist concept of enlight- 
ening one’s mind, speech, and bodily 
actions. 

See Herbert Benally, “Diné Bo’- 
6hoo’aah Bindii’a’: Navajo Philosophy 
of Learning” in Diné Be’iina: A Journal of 
Navajo Life, 1, no.1 (1987). 


15. The Fifth World was conceived to 
be the ideal universe in microcosm. The 
First People had arrived there after a 
long, spiral journey through time and 
space. In the course of their journey, 
they saw disorder (héchx6) of previous 
worlds transformed into order (hdzh@) 
of new ones. Their journey teaches that 
from despair comes renewed hope and 
another chance to reveal an ideal world, 
without and within. 


16. First Man and First Woman were 
the founders and leaders of a way of life 
that would influence generations to 
come. In this regard, they compare fa- 
vorably with an earthly (manushi) 


buddha, such as Sakyamuni, who mani- 
fests as a world teacher at a crucial time 
of need, or a renowned master such as 
Padmasambhava. In some cases Sakya- 
muni and Padmasambhava made use of 
apparent duality and contradictions to 
prepare their disciples for a state of being 
beyond suffering. This kind of “crazy” 
or “wild wisdom” is commonplace 
among advanced tantric teachers. Simi- 
larly, First Man and First Woman built 
“good and evil” into the Fifth World in 
order for it to be surmounted and 
thereby to strengthen the People. This 
accounts for their somewhat ambigu- 
ous reputation among untutored Nava- 
jos. But Navajo philosophers know that 
their actions were faultless and ulti- 
mately in harmony with Beauty. 

In Blessing Way chanter Frank 
Mitchell’s account, the First People were 
given the option by the Holy People of 
moving into the sacred places of the 
environment where they would live 
everlasting lives of “no births and 
deaths,” or remaining in the phenom- 
enal realm where “you will have births 
to replace the dead.” Regardless of in- 
terpretation, First Man and First Woman 
disappeared after succeeding in plan- 
ning out the new reality and including 
within it the “wild cards” of negativity 
(simplistically called “witchcraft”), 
which the future people would, hope- 
fully, learn to surmount on their heroic 
spiritual journeys through life. 


17. The geomantic characteristics of the 
Lower Life in this mandala image, 
painted by Alfred W. Yazzie, are comple- 
mented by the Upper Life, the realm of 
Sky Man. It consists of the four cardinal 
light mists, their colored lights and 
clouds. The thunderclouds spew out life- 
giving rain and lightning energy: the 
cosmos’s nurturing and protective pow- 
ers, combined. 

All is surrounded by a four-colored 
rainbow whose glittering array of lights 
holds several meanings. One is that they 
signify the four previous worlds. The 
outer, red color is sometimes ascribed 
to the First, Dark World. It also signifies 
life’s vitality and danger. The rainbow’s 
colors are also paired. Red extends along 
the outside as a protector, while blue, 
its cooler, more passive mate, is on the 
inside. Next comes yellow, the color of 
the female principle and white, the male 


(together they are earth and sky). 
Riding the rainbow are two spheres. 
The sun’s orb contains a turquoise- 
colored Sun Bearer who rides a horse of 
the same color. The sun is his shield 
and vehicle. The moon orb contains 
the white Moon Bearer. Turquoise and 
White Shell are paired signifiers of leader 
and follower qualities. The Navajo land 
and people abide at the center of this 
union of Earth and Sky, Sun and Moon. 


18. See Joseph Campbell’s essay, “The 
Idea and Ideas of God,” in The Way of 
the Animal Powers, vol. 1 of The Atlas of 
World Mythology (San Francisco: Harper 
and Row, 1983), p.193, for a discussion 
of the concept of monism. 


19. Such beings’ form and meaning is- 
sue out of the mists of age-old folk 
beliefs that are common to all of ab- 
original Asia, as well as from ideas for- 
mulated by ancient masters of the Bon 
religion, whose practices were wide- 
spread in the Tibetan lands before the 
advent of Buddhism. These ancient con- 
ceptions of the natural powers of the 
macrocosm had then merged relatively 
well with tantric Buddhist ideas and 
deities of corresponding powers and 
processes within the individual psyche— 
the microcosm. After the seventh cen- 
tury, mystics and philosophers syn- 
thesized both streams into a pantheon 
of deities and a ritual and philosophical 
system fully in tune with the original 
Tibetan conceptual reality. 


20. According to this understanding, 
the great turquoise-colored lake of cen- 
tral Tibet, Yamdrok Tso, is considered 
to be the soul-lake of all the people of 
Tibet. 


21. According to some tantric tech- 
niques, these buddhas are of the Truth 
Body realm. They are, at any rate, very 
close in emanation to the primordial 
state of emptiness. 


22. There is a vivid parallel here to a 
Tibetan scheme of divine reality. The 
great goddess D6lma/Tara “resides” (is 
in close connection) with Chenrezi 
(Boundless Love), the active co-emana- 
tion of the buddhas Boundless Light 
and Boundless Life. Together, they com- 
prise the Light/Life/Love buddha 
principle(s) of the West. Buddhist leg- 
end tells how the savioress Délma was 
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Fig. 178 
The Thunderbolt Bearer, 
Chakna Dorje/Vajrapani. 
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born from a tear that welled up in 
Chenrezi’s eye on seeing the sufferings 
of the world. In a real sense she is one 
with Chenrezi, a unity transcending the 
ordinary assumptions of human male- 
female relations. Indeed, Ddlma is said 
to live together with Chenrezi on their 
glorious island off the coast of main- 
land Asia, called Potala. 

Potala is also the name given to the 
massive temple-palace of the Dalai La- 
mas, which floats, islandlike, atop holy 
Marpori (Red Mountain) in the heart of 
Lhasa and the Kyichu River valley. It is 
a space of sanctity and purity, an island 
of sanity in an ocean of suffering. It is 
every bit the abode of Chenrezi and 
D6lma as is the fabled island in the 
mind’s eye of those who are attuned to 
the reality beyond mere physical form. 
They know, for instance, that the 
present (fourteenth) Dalai Lama is of 
the mindstream of Chenrezi, just as his 
late mother, who gave birth to three 
incarnate lamas, was considered to be 
the life-giving White Délma herself. 


23. According to the pantheistic 
scheme of differentiation of the unity 
into convenient comprehensible sym- 
bols, we find that Talking God is “as- 
sisted” by his complementary alter ego, 
Calling or Harvest God. Calling God is 
strong in certain characteristics in which 
Talking God is weak, and vice versa. 
Being of the western realm, Calling God 
is more reflective, nurturing (his har- 
vesting nature), and compassion- 
oriented than his more outspoken di- 
vine reflex. Whereas Talking God is cold 
white and active like the light of the 
dawn, Calling God is the color of twi- 
light, the warm, deep yellow of the 
setting sun. Their radiant colors reveal 
their inner qualities. 

When the first Night Way ceremony 
was held for the hero of this chantway’s 
myth, it was led by Talking God but 
held in the lodge of Calling God. Talk- 
ing God is the divine master of ceremo- 
nies of this major nine-night winter rite 
of transformation. The master of cer- 
emonies of the temporal rite is the 
chanter. 


24. Dorje (vajra in Sanskrit) literally 
means “master stone,” that is, diamond. 
But it is closely associated with the 
ancient pan-Asiatic concept of lightning 
(thunder)bolts. These are wielded by the 


bodhisattva emanation of the eastern 
quarter, Chakna Dorje, and are symbol- 
ized in the dorje hand implement, the 
(“diamond”) thunderbolt scepter, used 
in all tantric ritual. 


25. In schools of highest tantra, Dia- 
mond Being is associated with “the sixth 
sense,” or wisdom mind, which is the 
direct expression of the omniscience of 
the primordial buddha. In fact, some 
scholars believe that the Diamond Be- 
ing may very well predate the system of 
five buddha lineages in tantra. 


26. See Chogyam Trungpa Rinpoche, 
Shambhala: The Sacred Path of the War- 
rior (Boston: Shambhala Publications, 
1984). 


27. Navajo philosopher Hansen Ashley 
described it thus: “Your spiritual char- 
acter goes on—your nature lives on, two 
or three generations down the line.” 


28. From an address by Buckminster 
Fuller at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, during the 1970s. 


29. “Since matter is a living thing it 
possesses some elements of mind. Since 
mind is sacred, its destruction is a vio- 
lation of natural laws or diyin.”—Dean 
Jackson, Navajo philosopher, with 
chanters Andy Natonabah and Mike 
Mitchell, from an unpublished manu- 
script. 


30. See Father Berard Haile, comp., The 
Upward-Moving and Emergence Way (Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1981). 


31. “With each cycle of the day, White 
Mist emerges from the east each morn- 
ing to give light. Secondly, Blue Mist 
emerges from the south at midday to 
give light as the White Mist begins to 
disappear. Thirdly Yellow Mist emerges 
from the west late in the afternoon to 
give light to the world. Lastly, Black 
Mist from the north covers the whole 
world and the people sleep until the 
next morning. The emergence of these 
colored mists is said to have happened 
in this order at the first world. Also, the 
patterned emergence of these colored 
mists is basically the same in the five 
worlds as they were in the first world.” 
(Alfred W. Yazzie, Navajo History, Rough 
Rock, Arizona: Rough Rock Community 
Schools Press.) 


32. Matthews’s version of Night Way 
creation teachings can be found in 
Navajo Legends, vol. 5, Memoirs of the 
American Folklore Society (1897). 


33. Frank Mitchell, one of this century’s 
most important Blessing Way chanters, 
explained to his Anglo-American stu- 
dents Charlotte Frisbie and David 
MacAllester: “When the earth was es- 
tablished with vegetation on it, there 
was still no life. The souls were placed 
alongside those things on the earth: 
that’s what you call placing the pairs.” 
See Charlotte Frisbie and David P. 
MacAllester, eds. Navajo Blessingway 
Singer: The Autobiography of Frank 
Mitchell (Tucson: University of Arizona 
Press, 1978). 


34. In the Blessing Way scheme, the 
inlying forms differ in persona but not 
in function from those of the Night 
Way. A Talking God is assigned to each 
sacred mountain, and they are distin- 
guished as Rock Crystal Talking God 
(East Mountain), Turquoise Talking 
God, Abalone Taiking God, and Black 
Jet Talking God. Each is joined by his 
Calling God complementary partner, 
likewise associated with a directional 
jewel. 

The light mists along the horizon are 
also inhabited by inlying holy beings. 
Frank Mitchell describes, in his version 
of the Blessing Way narrative (see Leland 
C. Wyman, Blessing Way, Tucson: Uni- 
versity of Arizona Press, 1970), how 
Talking God arranged for their place- 
ment: “Thereupon Talking God picked 
up the one lying toward the east [along- 
side East Mountain]. ‘I myself will be 
existing in your interior,’ he said to it. 
He held it up toward the east and 
stamped his foot four times with it.... 
He then blew it eastward upon the 
sky, on the east side it appeared curtain- 
like, white in color. His thought went 
sunwise with it.” 

Calling God then did the same with 
the yellow Evening Twilight Being, say- 
ing: “I will exist in your interior.” Talk- 
ing God continued the process with the 
Sky Blue Daylight Being of the south, 
and Calling God treated the Darkness 
Being of the northern sky in the iden- 
tical manner. 

For these latter beings (Sky Blue and 
Darkness), Talking God stated: “In days 


to come, the one existing in your inte- 
rior will eventually become known.” Ac- 
cordingly the south-north axis of Navajo 
sand paintings and geomancy varies 
with respect to the indwelling deities. 
They are commonly a youthful pair; 
their names literally translate as Going 
with One Turquoise Boy (south) and 
Going with One Corn Grain Girl 
(north). In the Blessing Way lineage, 
they are, from the esoteric standpoint, 
emblems of the sun and moon, respec- 
tively. 

In the Night Way mandala the south- 
ern and northern positions are filled by 
two other deities. Gray Body, the proto- 
type of T’éneinili, whose name means 
Water Sprinkler, resides in the south, 
while Black Body, Hashch’ééshzhini, or 
Fire God, commands the starlit realm of 
darkness. As in Talking God’s relation- 
ship with Calling God (east-west axis), 
the indwelling divinities of the south- 
north axis exist in a paired relation- 
ship. 


35. Navajo philosopher Dean jackson, 
in partnership with the chanters Andy 
Natonabah and Mike Mitchell, explains 
that the primal elements associated with 
the cardinal light mists and winds are 
imbued with mind. Together they com- 
prise ultimate, or universal, mind 
(ntsehakees): “The ultimate mind is 
composed of the minds contained in 
the four basic elements. The whole cos- 
mos began with a mind... the cosmos 
is a mind in progress... .” 

These and other insights may be 
found in a paper by Dean Jackson, Andy 
Natonabah, and Mike Mitchell entitled 
“Comparative (Navajo-Western) Phi- 
losophy,” (n.d.) Navajo and Indian Stud- 
ies Center at Navajo Community 
College, Tsaile, Arizona. 


36. After birth, certain winds are said 
to manifest as personal protectors. They 
reside on the body, near one’s ears, 
where they serve as advisors, whisper- 
ing words of wisdom or warning, as 
needed. 


37. An abstract system of dual winds 
was described by the philosopher 
Hansen Ashley. There are two basic as- 
pects of Holy Wind that energize the 
body: the male, Little Wind (Nilchi’i 
Biyaazh) and the female, Something 
That Moves You Wind (Nilchi’i 
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FIG. 179 


The sculpted butter and 
barley flour lud effigy 
(this one being of His 

Holiness the Dalai Lama) 
is created with deep 
meditation and prayers as 
a means of preventing any 
negative entities from 
interfering with the 
beneficiary’s la, his or her 
consciousness component. 
Also shown are motong 
and potong plaques that, 
like the effigy, serve as a 
ransom substitute for 
family members, associ- 
ates and so forth. The 
thread-cross behind the 
sculpted image serves as a 
beacon to the interfering 
forces. 
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Benazhditna). He explained that they 
are like electromagnetic fields that were 
created when a male being was struck 
by female lightning and a female by 
male lightning, respectively. 


38. See James K. McNeley’s Holy Wind 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1981), p.33, for insight into the unity 
of the winds. 


39. See James K. McNeley, “Immanent 
Mind in Navajo Philosophy and 
Batesonian Holistic Science” in Diné 
Be’iina: A Journal of Navajo Life, 1, no.1 
(Spring 1987), for insight into the na- 
ture of holy wind. 


40. See John Farella, The Main Stalk 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1990), p. 178. 


41. A Navajo philosopher might de- 
scribe the journey in this way. By means 
of knowledge (Eéhozin) and chantway 
rites and practices (Haatat) through 
which the energy of thought (Hdaa’ne) 
and the inner winds (Nifchi’i) are puri- 
fied, an ordinary person may become a 
Holy Person (diyin dine’é). This state is 
symbolized by Talking God, who is fully 
empowered, immune to faults, and 
aware of the natural laws of the cosmos 
(Hoghaa?). In this way, a person fully 
realizes universal mind—which is in in- 
distinguishable unity with holy wind. 
Together, they compose the state of 
Beauty, which is the mountain at the 
center of the circle of Navajo reality. 


42. In a land full of spiritual symbols, 
many stand out to the senses of Tibet- 
ans and interested outsiders alike. But 
(with the exception of images of the 
buddhas) perhaps no symbol is more 
commonly encountered than the ubiq- 
uitous windhorse, seen in the center of 
innumerable woodblock-printed prayer 
flags hanging in arrays of the five al- 
chemical colors throughout Tibetan 
communities and sacred places. They 
flutter from temple and home rooftops. 
They adorn chortens, physical monu- 
ments of the structure of the cosmos 
and the nature of the enlightened mind. 
They are particularly prevalent at im- 
portant sacred sites, where they serve to 
invoke the protection and state of 
bodymind of the buddhas and 
bodhisattvas, as well as the powers of 
the pre-Buddhist pantheon of cosmos 


energies: the divinities of sky, moun- 
tains, ridges, lakes, valleys, rivers, and 
the waters under the earth. They are 
invoked by offering the fragrance of 
burning incense, accompanied by 
prayers and chants in monthly (or spe- 
cially held) rites during which count- 
less lines of flags are raised. The 
windhorses radiate their printed invo- 
cations and prayers with each flap in 
the stiff highland wind. 


43. Prayer flag texts are translated by 
R. A. Stein in Tibetan Civilization (Palo 
Alto, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1972),-p. 223. 


44. See Chogyam Trungpa Rinpoche, 
Shambhala: The Sacred Path of the War- 
rior (Boston: Shambhala Publications, 
1984). 


45. Similarly, according to the Navajo 
philosopher Dean Jackson and chanters 
Andy Natonabah and Mike Mitchell, 
“Length of life is predetermined. How- 
ever, through ceremonies, the wind or 
force that is within the body can be 
made to continue to live because it is 
influenced or directed by the overall, 
powerful ultimate mind living else- 
where.” 


46. The Tibetans have several ritual 
means at their disposal for revitalizing 
a la that is on the verge of being “ex- 
hausted” (one cause of which is the 
overactivity of lung, the wind humor of 
bodymind). One is by making prayers 
to (that is, visualizations of the receipt 
of the healing powers of) the Buddhist 
deities of longevity: the White D6lma; 
the long life goddess, Namgyelma; and 
the buddha of boundless life, Tsepame. 

Another, more specific approach, is 
done by a lama. Through taking on the 
qualities of the healing buddha, he 
transfers these powers into the patient’s 
willing bodymind by means of prayers, 
chants, and visualizations and the use 
of a wand and melong—amirror of clear- 
light consciousness—which he applies 
to the crown (the topmost psychic en- 
ergy center) of the patient. 

A third procedure, the ransoming of 
the soul (Ja lud) offers to an offending 
spiritual power the effigy of a human in 
place of the la of the person for whom 
the rite is done. 


47. The Navajo, too, have their soul 


trees and soul turquoises. Certain trees 
on the high Colorado Plateau are con- 
sidered sacred to a person or family. 
Some Navajo hang the placenta of a 
newborn in a specially designated tree: 
juniper for males and pinyon pine for 
females. These must be protected and 
prevented from meeting with harm lest 
misfortune befall the person connected 
to them. Likewise, turquoise, the sacred 
jewel of protection, health, and good 
fortune of the Navajo (as it is for Tibet- 
ans), is often carved in the shape of 
domesticated animals—sheep and 
horses being the most common. These 
are kept in one’s jish, personal sacred 
bundle, so that the animals’ vital forces 
and wind souls are preserved in a state 
of Beauty. Similarly, after having a life- 
affirming ceremony for their benefit, 
Navajos receive a small turquoise bead 
that for continued well-being must al- 
ways be worn on the body. 


48. This process of transferring the la 
between power being and lake is analo- 
gous to making digital copies of a com- 
puter diskette. The copies’ contents are 
perfectly identical to the original, al- 
though the diskettes’ external, physical 
attributes are different from one another. 


49. Having arrived from the Kham re- 
gion of eastern Tibet scarcely over three 
hundred years ago, the Sherpas have 
nonetheless made Khumbila Mountain 
completely their own. It is possible, in 
fact, that they actually brought the la 
of Khumbila with them to serve as their 
protector along the south slope of the 
Himalayas, and discovered in this splen- 
did mountain the perfect seat for the 
soul of their warrior god. Regardless of 
origin, the blend of aboriginal practices 
and the more recent tantric reformula- 
tion of inner Asian mysticism contin- 
ues to be a vital spiritual pathway for 
the Sherpas. Accordingly, most Sherpa 
families have a small colored painting 
or woodblock-printed image of Khum- 
bila on their home altars, illuminated 
by, and given offerings of, a glowing 
butterlamp and smoldering stick of in- 
cense. 


50. The personal gods of the Tibetans 
function quite similarly to the various 
winds that come and go in a Navajo’s 
bodymind. They are similar, too, to the 
Navajo personal protector known as 


Wind’s Child, which resides near the 
head. 


51. The five long life goddesses (Tsering 
Chenga) also have other more distant 
mountains inhabited by their la com- 
ponents. These are a group of peaks 
named for them in the vicinity of the 
great sacred mountain, Kang Rinpoche, 
which rises in the western extremities 
of the goddesses’ territory. 


52. “The Dakinis sat in a row with 
folded hands to make their offerings. 
The first said, ‘I am the leader in this 
group. My name is Auspicious Fair Lady 
of Long Life [Tashi Tseringma]. I now 
offer you the accomplishment of pro- 
tecting and increasing one’s progeny.’ 
The Dakini who sat on the right side of 
the leader said, ‘My name is Fair Lady 
of the Blue Face [Tingeyalzunma]. I now 
offer you the accomplishment of diving 
with a mirror.’ The Dakini who sat to 
her right said, ‘My name is crowned 
Lady of Good Voice [JJupan Drinzonma]. 
I now offer you the accomplishment of 
refilling a storehouse with jewels.’ The 
Dakini who sat to the left of the leader 
said, ‘My name is the Immutable Lady 
of Heaven [Miyo Lonzonma]. I now of- 
fer you the accomplishment of winning 
food and prosperity.’ The remaining 
Dakini, who sat to her left, said, ‘My 
name is Fair Lady of Virtue and Action 
[Degar Drozonma]. I now offer the ac- 
complishment of increasing livestock.’” 
(Text by Milarepa from The One Hun- 
dred Thousand Songs, trans. Garma C. C. 
Chang, Boston: Shambhala Publications, 
1989.) 


53. Accounts differ on whether the long 
life goddess sisters live on separate peaks 
or come from one single mountain 
home. Since each has a separate per- 
sona, it is appropriate that each is asso- 
ciated with a different mountain. Since 
they all share the same seed-conscious- 
ness principle, they are collectively 
called the Goddess Mother of the Earth. 
This name has come to be associated 
with the highest of their peaks, Mount 
Everest. 


54. Tantra became fused with practices 
rooted in the aboriginal spirituality of 
Tibet and inner Asia. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the early yogins and philoso- 
phers living along the southern slopes, 
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who had developed tantra, were benefi- 
ciaries not only of Indian Buddhist 
philosophy and practices, but also of 
those systems native to inner Asia as a 
whole. 

Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche explains 
that a major lineage of the advanced 
practice of Dzogchen (The Great Path) 
comes from the ancient Bon religion. 
And authorities on Tibetan Buddhism 
W. Y. Evans-Wentz and Giuseppe Tucci 
have remarked that there may well have 
been a distinct connection between 
tantric and aboriginal inner Asian spiri- 
tual traditions. It is not hard to con- 
ceive of that, since even today the 
Himalayan passes are busy highways 
(being traversed in the age-old way, by 
foot and yak caravans). The Himalayas 
are, in fact, a semipermeable cultural 
membrane. 

Many Western scholars are quick to 
attribute Tibet’s tantric system to a sole 
point of origin. But this cut-and-dried 
approach is too idealistic. They have 
taken literally the deferential Tibetan 
assertion that their religion totally origi- 
nated in India (despite the common oc- 
currence in Tibet of “discovered,” or 
vision-based texts, known as terma). 
However, it is more likely that the ab- 
original system, as the first cognitive 
basis of Tibetan religion, provided the 
pattern into which tantric practices and 
their Mahayana Buddhist foundation 
were set. And tantra itself had very prob- 
ably originated in a pre-Vedic, pre- 
Hindu strata of spirituality that had been 
the common property of all Asia since 
at least neolithic times. 


55. Mind equals light. Giuseppe Tucci 
has called the consciousness Mind Light. 
Yogin(i)s and mystics worldwide describe 
what we call mind as having the nature 
of light. Sometimes it is rainbow- 
hued, sometimes transparently clear. Dr. 
Tucci tells us that photism, the atten- 
tion to light (luminosity—illumination— 
enlightenment) has been a central 
feature of the Tibetan religious experi- 
ence since pre-Buddhist times; light is 
the nature of the Bén primordial god, 
the White Light Shaman (Shen Lha O 
Khar). Light shines forth from enlight- 
ened beings: buddhas, bodhi-sattvas, and 
saints (and, though usually unseen, from 
our own bodyminds). Through its sym- 
bolization as precisely designed and ex- 


ecuted sacred art, light is the catalyst to 
realization of the ideal state of being. 

As the sem’s dull consciousness trans- 
forms into the ideal mind of yeshe, the 
clear light of mind, called 6zel, is re- 
vealed. It is the unity of all colors. When 
the coarse wind is purified, it too mani- 
fests as light, but of the rainbow- 
colored variety called dzer. 

These states of bodymind light are 
graphically symbolized in the iconogra- 
phy of tantra. The diamond body is 
embodied in the Diamond Being, Dorje 
Sempa. He is the distillation of the five 
tantric buddhas, who are composed of 
the five rainbow colors. They are the 
five wisdoms and the five rays of light 
that shine forth from the purified wind 
energy that is the psychic drop (tigle) at 
one’s heart center. Diamond Being’s 
body is clear, like crystal—of no color. 
This accords with his intermediate state 
between the primordial buddha and the 
five tantric buddhas. 


56. “The breath of which the ancient 
texts speak is more than merely air or 
oxygen; it is the expression of a dy- 
namic experience of vital force, gener- 
ated with every inhalation. It does not 
end in reaching our lungs, but contin- 
ues in our bloodstream, transforming 
itself into ever more subtle forms of 
energy conducted through the intricate 
system of our nerves, and thus it courses 
through our whole body, down to the 
furthest extremities until we can feel it 
reaching even our toes and the tips of 
our fingers, creating a new kind of body- 
consciousness.” See Lama Anagarika 
Govinda, “The Contemplation of Breath 
and the Meaning of Prana” in Creative 
Meditation and Multi-Dimensional Con- 
sciousness, (Wheaton, II].: Theosophical 
Society Press, 1976). 


57. See Giuseppe Tucci, The Religions of 
Tibet (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1988), p.61. 


58. The Navajo philosopher Hansen 
Ashley describes this inner union of the 
(four) universal elements (earth, water, 
fire, and air) as an essential drop of 
moisture or water, which, like the tigle, 
has a male and a female aspect. These 
are known as to atanaschini (“a gather- 
ing of energy became a drop”) and 
tobiyaazh (“little water” or “all creation 
is based on this droplet”). 


59. The colors of the heart center’s rain- 
bow light are the same colors as those 
of the cloth of prayer flags and of the 
five primal elements of the cosmos 
(earth, water, fire, wind, and ether) out 
of which arise the bodyminds of all 
sentient beings. 


PART TWO 


1. White Corn Boy is the power and 
sentience behind the growth of white 
corn. White Corn Boy is envisioned in 
spiritual unity with his mate, the inner 
powers of yellow corn, Yellow Corn Girl. 
And the related Pollen Boy is envisioned 
united with Corn Beetle Girl (the insect 
responsible for cross-pollination). 


2. Old Mother Kh6nma is the embodi- 
ment of earth’s active energies. She is 
the mother of all the sadags, the mas- 
ters of the earth. Her sons are the 
indwelling guardian powers of valleys, 
fields, river banks, and various other 
earth-surface features. By giving offer- 
ings to Old Mother KhéOnma, humans 
are restored into equilibrium with these 
powers, each nourishing and protect- 
ing the other. This ritual is called Clos- 
ing the Door of the Earth. Offerings are 
given to Old Mother Khénma in order 
to close the psychophysical doorway 
through which unpropitiated sadags 
might bring disorder and misfortune to 
a person or family. 

The ritual’s offerings consist of an 
elaborate architectural assemblage of 
thread-cross masts. The woolen threads 
create rainbow patterns in the forms of 
diamonds, hexagons, six-cornered stars, 
endless knots, and numerous other de- 
signs. The result is a psychedelic array 
of rainbow-colored light. Set within 
these attractors of the earth powers is 
an elaborately treated skull of a ram— 
the Old Mother’s mount. There is no 
more earthy animal than a ram. Inside 
the skull may be placed turquoise, sil- 
ver, and goldleaf, harvested grains, and 
other precious items of the earth. The 
earth trigram khdn (chien in Chinese) is 
painted on the ram’s forehead in red 
ochre—the paleolithic color signifying 
earth. On the right jaw is painted a sun; 
on the left, a moon. Around it are placed 
the thread crosses, coins, and silk greet- 


ing scarves. The entire assemblage is 
placed outside, over the home’s 
entranceway. 

Several woodblock pictures are some- 
times placed with the offering. These 
include those of a man with an arrow; 
a woman holding a spindle of yarn; a 
house (the family’s); a tree (the life- 
tree); and two groups of divination sym- 
bols: the eight I Ching hexagrams and 
the nine Mewa (relating to the sadags— 
earth protector power beings). The male 
and female images (respectively po tong 
and mo tong) refer to the family mem- 
bers. These images essentially “say” to 
the earth energies, “Here, take this sub- 
stitute offering. Do not cause harm to 
the family members, the home, or their 
external seats of the soul.” In short, the 
offerings insure the continued well-be- 
ing of one’s la and sok, the psychic and 
vital forces, and of sonam, a healthy 
and balanced state of bodymind. 

A few more words about the mo tong 
and po tong are in order. These objects 
derive from the aboriginal belief in a mo 
and po lha (female’s and male’s protec- 
tive god) residing on either side of the 
body and directing the course of one’s 
life. According to the later tantric for- 
mulation (which doubtless has roots 
deeply planted in the ancient psycho- 
physical knowledge of inner Asia), two 
major forms of wind course through male 
and female channels on either side of 
the body. They merge in a central chan- 
nel running up along the spine. 

In the deeper teachings of tantra, we 
are informed that the male channel (tsa) 
conducts white bodhicitta, a subtle form 
of semen. It is the source of the male 
physical principle and its quality of en- 
ergy and thought. The female side bears 
the red bodhicitta, likened to the fe- 
male generative fluid—akin to men- 
strual blood. This essence of the mind 
and energy is considered as female. 
These two bodhicittas meet to form a 
white and red mixture in the central 
channel, which distills into incandes- 
cent psychic drops, tigle, at the five 
energy nodes or “wheels” (chakras) 
along the central channel. Thus ener- 
gies and qualities of mind merge, along 
with the two fluids, to create an ideal 
bodymind capable of activities leading 
to enlightenment. 

For the Navajo, the two sides of the 
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Thread-cross array with 
offering to Old Mother 


Khonma. 
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body—blue and red earth veins—are 
channels for the flow of male and fe- 
male principles. They are likened sym- 
bolically to white and yellow corn 
pollen. Pollen, of course, is the most 
refined and essential distillation of the 
life force and consciousness principle 
of plants. Corn pollen and semen-blood; 
the ideas are identical. 

On a deeper level, Navajo philoso- 
phers speak of two kinds of subtle 
psychophysical fluids or waters. With 
the inner winds of vital force and mind, 
together they create the basis of worldly 
life and the possibility of attaining the 
knowledge of the Holy People and their 
powers of Everlasting Life according to 
Beauty. 


3. In L. Augustine Waddell’s section, 
“The Lamaism of Sikkim,” in Gazetteer 
of Sikkim (Bengal: The Secretariat, 1894), 
pp. 372-73. 


4. The lumo, female water powers, are 
considered in some teachings to be the 
“wives” of the sadag. Water and earth 
go hand in hand, as it were, in the 
lower realm of phenomenal reality. 


5S. See Gladys Reichard, Navajo Medi- 
cine Man Sandpaintings (New York: Do- 
ver Publications, 1977), p. 17. 


6. An episode in the Tibetan opera 
Prince Norsang vividly illustrates being 
out of balance with the lu. It seems that 
misfortune had struck an ancient king- 
dom as the result of foolhardy actions 
by its king. All the water divinities had 
fled to inhabit the marvelous Great 
Lotus Lake, situated in a kingdom to 
the north. Back in the southern king- 
dom, all the life force trees had with- 
ered, and even the lu’s original soul-lake 
there had dried. The queen of the water 
powers foresees the arrival of a black 
magician, sent by the king of the south 
to poison their lovely new lake and 
abduct them back to the disharmoni- 
ous southern kingdom. In desperation, 
she enlists the aid of a brave fisherman, 
who, with her magical assistance, van- 
quishes the black magician and restores 
the lake to the lu. In gratitude, they 
give him the best from their cache: a 
norbu, or wish-fulfilling jewel. 

It is interesting to note that in this 
libretto, the original soul-lake of the 
water divinities is never replenished by 


rain. This is well understood by the Ti- 
betans. They know that the lu are fun- 
damentally connected with the essence 
of rain. 

A more “real” lu lake exists today 
behind the Potala palace in Lhasa. Fol- 
lowing the ancient geomantic pattern 
of mountain paired with lake, it is the 
lamtso, the soul-lake of the Lui Gyalpo, 
King of the Serpentine Spirits. At its 
center is a small island upon which sits 
the retreat pavilion of the Dalai Lamas, 
known as Lukhang, the House of the 
Serpentine Spirits. There, surrounded by 
water, the sixth Dalai Lama held ren- 
dezvous with the most beautiful women 
of Lhasa and composed his volumes of 
mercurial and expressive love poems. 


7. See Alfred W. Yazzie, Navajo History, 
volume 2 (Rough Rock, Arizona: Rough 
Rock Community Schools Press) for a 
description of the Water Monster. 


8. According to the Shooting Way 
teachings, two great supernatural be- 
ings are said to exist beyond the sun, 
moon, and stars. These include a pink 
Big Thunder (its color symbolic of pow- 
erful male energy). This holy being is 
envisioned as half man, half eagle. Abid- 
ing with Big Thunder is Big Wind, whose 
body is yellow (the female color). Big 
Wind is circular in shape, like the sun 
or moon. Whereas Big Thunder can be 
thought of as mind-light(ning) energy, 
Big Wind is the energy of life, growth, 
and the breath of the universe. Together 
they embody the spark of mind and the 
breath of life. 


9. Consider Quetzalcoatl (“Snake Bird”), 
the great Feathered Serpent; he was a 
prophet of ancient Mesoamerica who 
set out on the ocean into the rising sun 
on a raft of snakes, vowing to return 
and dispel spiritual decadence. In con- 
cept, he is an aboriginal American spiri- 
tual counterpart to the thunder dragon. 


10. Consider the Cha Kyung’s resem- 
blance to the central symbol of the 
Aztecs (actually the Chichimecs—the 
Aztecs’ nomadic ancestors from the 
north) which is an eagle with a snake in 
its mouth. 


11. Other reconciled animal symbols 
include six power animals fused into 
three (as two-in-one animals). They are 
known as the “reconciliations of oppo- 


sites” and figure prominently in Tibetan 
new year’s and astrological art. See 
bottom of prayer flag figure 68 on page 
73. They include (left to right) a fish- 
otter, the great eagle-snowlion, and a 
water sin, goddess-conch. See also fig- 
ure 71 on page 96 for the fish-otter and 
great eagle-snow lion. 


12. See Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche 
Shambhala: The Sacred Path of the War- 
rior, (Boston: Shambhala Publications, 
1984) p. 198. 


13. A similar self-visualization of cos- 
mos is found in the Buddhist Offering 
Mandala practice (see appendix 2). 


14. Sa’ah Naghai and Bik’eh H6zh@ are 
symbolized as paired during ritual, in 
the form of talking prayer sticks. These 
consist of two or more pairs of vaguely 
humanoid-shaped cylinders of sacred 
mirage stone, actually the mineral ara- 
gonite, a form of stalagtite. Their “heads” 
have eyes and mouths made from inlaid 
dots of turquoise. They represent Sa’ah 
Naghai Boy and Bik’eh H6zh@ Girl (and, 
in the company of smaller prayer sticks, 
their entire family). 

The talking prayer sticks are analo- 
gous to the two major inner sacred 
mountains. Spruce Mountain (Gober- 
nador Knob) is considered to be Chang- 
ing Woman’s birthplace and the “heart 
of the earth,” while Encircled Moun- 
tain (Huerfano Mesa) is where she gave 
birth to the Warrior Twins and is the 
“lungs of the earth.” Likewise do Bik’eh 
Hozho Girl and Sa’ah Naghai Boy, in 
their guises as consecrated talking prayer 
sticks, give life and breath, respectively. 


15. In many renderings, Earth Woman 
and Sky Man are also connected at their 


powers of the imagination. Daily tantric 
practices, called sadhanas, provide the 
necessary directions for this process. 
Similarly, when traditional Navajos 
greet the dawn (and at other moments 
of their day), they intone special prayers 
and chants whose vivid imagery enables 
them to call up and construct a sacred 
reality of earth and sky and “Beauty 
before, behind, below, above, all around 
and within me.” 


17. Sun Bearer and Changing Woman 
represent the balance of energies and 
qualities that are essential to the path 
into old age according to Beauty. Thus, 
attaining proper physical and spiritual 
maturity entitles a Navajo to be ad- 
dressed as “respected man” or “respected 
woman” (hastiin do hastwi). Accordingly, 
in a show of ultimate respect, today’s 
Navajo describe the venerable social and 
health activist Annie Wauneka as “Our 
Mother” (i.e., Changing Woman). In- 
terestingly, Dr. Wauneka’s father, Chee 
Dodge, was the first Chairman of the 
Navajo Nation, making him in some 
Navajos’ minds the equivalent of “Our 
Father” (Sun Bearer). Likewise, for Ti- 
betans, Chenrezi and D6dlma live amid 
western, sunset light on the island called 
Potala. The most recent earthly emana- 
tions of Chenrezi and Délma have been 
the fourteenth Dalai Lama, Tenzin 
Gyatso, and his late mother, whose re- 
cent abode had been the Potala (palace) 
at the center of Lhasa. They are the 
models all Tibetans try to emulate in 
their daily lives. 


18. The old-time Navajo chanter Curley 
Mustache observed that the semen of 
First Man was Sa’ah Naghai, while the 
reproductive fluid (menstrual blood) of 
First Woman was Bik’eh H6zho. 
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Talking prayer sticks are 
used to signify the unity of 


lower trunks—the genital areas—by a 
rainbow. Rainbows, shown as a red and 
blue line, are the union of the red and 
blue earth veins and energies of females 


the male and female 
principles associated with 
the Navajo sacred path of 
life (Sa@’ah Naghai Bik’eh 


19. Through both the tantric and 
chantway paths, the energy and im- 
pulses of sexuality are transformed and 


and males, as well as the mystic trails 
upon which the yei tutelary divinities 
are said to travel. 


16. Visualizing the state of the primor- 
dial deities will facilitate one’s spiritual 
practice. But, in certain special cases, 
actual physical union with one’s part- 
ner (carefully following ritual procedure) 
may be used. Regardless of the mechan- 
ics, one must internalize both aspects 
of the primordial buddha using the 


purified into potent tools of psycho- 
physical growth. Navajo symbols in- 
clude taktahtin—yellow and white corn 
pollens—the generative essence of the 
maize plant; the body’s red and blue 
bloods; and certain congealed drops of 
mixed waters and winds of mind en- 
ergy. Symbols for Tibetan tantric Bud- 
dhists include the amrita nectar of 
unstained awareness knowing the emp- 
tiness of the Void and the subtle red 


H6zho). 
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THE DAY THE SIDE OF THE 
PEOPLE'S PEOPLE WHO 
SIDE TRAVEL AT NIGHT 


1. The Hoghan 
2. The Sunbeam Line 
3. The Line of Darkness 
4, The Opening of the Hoghan to the East 
S. Individual Player 


Fic. 182 

Diagram of the Moccasin 
Game: adapted from The 
Diné: Origin Myths of the 
Navajo Indians by Aileen 
O’Bryan, Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin 163, 
(Washington, D.C.: United 
States Government Printing 
Office, 1956). 


Fic. 183 

Front page of Tibetan prayer 
book to the two major forms 
of the great goddess: the 
Green Tara (Doéljang) (left) 
and the White Tara 
(Dolkhar) (right). 
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and white winds upon which rides this 
awareness, which congeal into incan- 
descent drops along the central psychic 
channel of the bodymind. For both tra- 
ditions, the male-female pairs of yeis 
and yidams signify these qualities. And 
the deities, in turn, are none other than 
the stuff of ourselves. 


20. See David Snellgrove’s excellent 
description of the tsewang in Himalayan 
Pilgrimage (Boston: Shambhala Publica- 
tions, 1988), pp. 134-46. In it, he sug- 
gests that the sacramental part of this 
rite is pre-Buddhist in origin, when it 
also served the purpose of “nourishing 
supernal [read: everlasting] life.” Once 
the nutrients of power are disimbursed, 
a final blessing is intoned. It is called 
the tashi. Its last words are Tashi Shok, 
“May an auspicious relationship with 
the cosmos prevail.” 

Consider the parallel with the Na- 
vajo Blessing Way’s final benediction, 
Hozhé Nahastté, “May all be restored 
and prevail according to Beauty”. The 
coincidence of the two is at once quite 
remarkable and yet, from the standpoint 
of the psychic unity of humankind, to 
be expected. 


21. The Navajos’ most popular tradi- 
tional communal “sport,” the Moccasin 
Game, vividly reinforces the importance 
of the union of the energies of day and 
night. Two teams face each other be- 
hind piles of sand. Imbedded in each 
sandlot are four shoes (moccasins) cov- 
ered with the sand. Each team alter- 
nates hiding a ball carved from yucca 
root in one of the shoes. The idea is to 
figure out where the ball is hidden. It’s 
the common “marble and shell” game 
but with a significant difference. 

One team stands for the Day People, 
the other for the Night People. They 
reenact the game played in ancient 
times between the animal-shaped Holy 
People when they vied to determine 


X29) ARAgzaraeqarGarar org qtorayy 
BAAS aver PENA 

QERAN RANG NASH] 
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whether the world would live in sun- 
shine or darkness. The histories say that 
the sun is the eyes of the Day People 
(led by the Jay), while the moon is the 
eyes of the Night People (with Owl as 
their leader). Interestingly, Coyote, the 
stand-in for the Navajo Everyman, is 
said to have ranged somewhere in be- 
tween—just as Navajos live today be- 
tween daytime and nighttime. 

The teams play throughout the night, 
all the while singing and joking as they 
try to find the hidden ball. Given the 
probabilities in such a long game, how- 
ever, it inevitably ends in a draw. And 
this is perfectly fine with the players, 
since that is exactly the outcome of the 
first game played by the Holy People. 
Had it been otherwise, we humans 
would have been living exclusively in 
sunshine or darkness. The moccasin 
game reinforces the Navajo understand- 
ing of the importance of the natural 
balance between opposites in a most 
enjoyable manner. 


22. “Femininity” by Choégyam Trungpa 
Rinpoche in Maitreya, no. 4 (1973), 24. 


23. For the Apaches—close cousins of 
the Navajos—White Shell Woman 
stands alone and supreme; the Navajo 
see Changing Woman in that role, 
White Shell Woman being one of her 
personas. The Mongols, who are closely 
allied with the Tibetans by history and 
religion through the Gelugpa sect of 
Tibetan Buddhism, see D6lkhar—White 
Tara—as standing supreme among ema- 
nations of the great goddess. While 
Tibetans revere her, she is considered 
only one of many qualities and ener- 
gies embodied by Ddoljang, the Green 
Tara. 


24. See Edwin Birnbaum, The Way to 
Shambhala (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor 
Books, 1980), pp. 168-74. 


25. The names khadroma and dakini 


have been translated in many ways. 
Keith Dowman’s “sky dancer” (see his 
Sky Dancer, Boston: Routledge, Kegan, 
Paul, 1984), captures her energetic quali- 
ties, while “ether-goer” more closely 
meets the meaning of her Tibetan name. 


26. Tsultrim Allione, Women of Wisdom 
(Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1984), pp. 29-31. 


27. When (Green) Tara is encountered 
in the northern quarter of the mandala, 
she is known as Damtsig Délma, Faith- 
ful Tara. She is ultimately the all- 
accomplishing energy aspect of the 
Void, which is the tantric practitioner’s 
goal. Her consort, the All-Accomplish- 
ing One, is the emblem of the compas- 
sionate wisdom associated with her 
enlightened energy. 


28. The Chod practice is attributed to 
the great eleventh-century woman mys- 
tic, Machig Labdr6on. Tibetans today 
consider her to be an emanation of both 
Tara and Sherab Parchin/Prajna 
Paramita (Mother of Wisdom), the god- 
dess embodying the practices of the 
Perfections of Wisdom leading to en- 
lightenment. Machig Labdr6én’s spiritual 
biography describes her having experi- 
enced a nyegu, literally “sleep or dream 
vision.” This transmission led to a codi- 
fied practice in which (like shamanic 
practices of inner Asia and the Ameri- 
cas) the bodymind is dis-membered then 
re-membered: through spiritual death, 
spiritual rebirth is attained. 


29. To enact the Great Severing the 
yogin(i) finds a powerful natural spot, 
preferably a terrifying place such as a 
cremation or sky burial site, scene of a 
tragic accident, or known residence of 
a fierce ghost, demon, or nature power. 
The yogin(i) asks permission of the 
master of the earth of the place to hold 
the rite, then confidently approaches 
the site where he or she will spend the 
night and chants: 


Pay! I view the body as a corpse and 
the mind as a corpse-bearer; the fear- 
ful place as a cemetery and the gods 
and ghosts as jackals. In order to unite 
my consciousness with space, I sepa- 
rate consciousness from matter as | 
go, cutting off the hosts of demons: 
fears and expectations. 


The Thunderbolt Sow is visualized 
floating in space with a translucent body 
of light. Then, according to established 
tantric procedure, the practitioner’s 
subtle bodymind transforms into the 
ether-goer herself. 

The practitioner’s mind—now that of 
the deity—arises and begins a marvel- 
ous dismemberment of his or her ordi- 
nary human form, which signifies the 
bodymind’s ordinary, flawed reality: 


Pay! My mind issues from the heart 
of the guru-deity, in the aspect of a 
dakini holding a curved knife. like a 
vulture circling over meat I swoop 
down and slit the body with my knife 
from crown to crotch. 


The dakini/ether-goer continues her 
dance by chopping off the practitioner’s 
head and transforming the skull into a 
cooking vessel, which is then placed on 
a tripod above a fire. Into it go the 
chopped up body and brains. These are 
transformed into a purified nectar, a 
delightful delicacy to the host of ghosts 
and demons—the negativities of the 
practioner’s ego—as well as to the tute- 
lary and protective deities. All are cor- 
dially invited to the feast. In the process 
one realizes the ideal state of emptiness 
and attains the stainless, clear light 
mind of enlightenment. Furthermore, 
one gains great karmic merit by self- 
lessly offering to other sentient beings 
the most precious physical possession— 
one’s own body. 

The Thunderbolt Sow is the emblem 
of a particularly active form of the en- 
ergy or “inspirational impulse toward 
enlightenment” developed within the 
bodymind of the yogin(i) during this 
process of feasting the cosmos. Given 
her potent powers of transformation, 
this tutelary deity (who is naked except 
for a beaded apron carved from human 
bone, a wildcat kilt, and a garland of 
skulls and diadem of fire) could be justly 
called “the Naked Truth.” 

The skull cup in her left hand con- 
tains menstrual blood, (considered the 
female “regenerative” fluid), which can 
be thought of as the subtle energy basis 
of consciousness called the red 
bodhicitta. In some lineages of chod 
the skull cup itself is considered the 
male or white bodhicitta essence, since 
the crown of the head, being the top of 
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the central psychic channel, is the site 
for generating semen—the material 
form of white bodhicitta. The male 
principle is also symbolized in her tri- 
dent staff, held in the crook of her left 
arm. It is emblematic of her “secret 
consort,” a powerful male “knowledge 
holder,” or heruka, such as Great Bliss, 
with whom the Thunderbolt Sow forms 
a complete unit in the iconography of 
tantra. 


30. According to conventional Tibetan 
wisdom, many unskilled or ill-prepared 
practitioners of the Great Severing have 
been driven to madness and even death. 
This may not be an exaggeration, since 
the ghosts and demons evoked are exter- 
nalizations of one’s own ego—the most 
scary reality that one can experience. 


31. A contest also figures prominently 
in Navajo history. The hero of the Bead 
Way engages in a game of chance with 
the autocratic headman of what is now 
the Anasazi ruin named Pueblo Bonito, 
in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. With 
his victory over the Great Gambler came 
freedom for many Navajo and Anasazi 
slaves. This episode suggests that the 
warrior’s journey is, in the end, still a 
game of chance played with whatever 
skill can be mustered by a well-trained 
and well-intentioned person. 


32. It is said that Gesar’s name derives 
from the Indo-European root word from 
which came caesar, kaiser, and czar. 


33. Years ago the barbarians were lik- 
ened to the Muslims; today the Chinese 
are frequently suggested in this role. 


34. Consider, in this context, the ma- 
jor Tibetan protective warrior god, Dorje 
Drakden (Pehar). His formal name (ex- 
plains his medium, the Nechung Oracle) 
is Dra Lha Worden Karpo, which may 
be translated as Flash of White Light 
Warrior God. His title reflects the fierce 
power that he wields in defense of Tibet 
and its people. 


35. See Trungpa Rinpoche’s foreword 
to Alexandra David-Neél’s The Super- 
human Life of Gesar of Ling (Boston: 
Prajna Press/Shambhala Publications, 
1981) p.8. 


36. Trungpa Rinpoche, Shambhala, 
p. 103. Dra has essentially the same 
meaning as naayéé (enemy) in Naayéé- 


neizghani—the Navajo name for the 
“leader” twin, Monster (Enemy) Slayer. 
Similarly, the giants and demons slain 
by the spiritual forces of Gesar are the 
same types of “spiritual” obstacles dis- 
patched by the powers of the Warrior 
Twins. 


37, Ibids,. ps 114: 


38. Alfred W. Yazzie observed in his 
series of books on Navajo history that 
when the twin warriors-to-be arrived at 
Sun Bearer’s home, they discovered that 
their father “possessed the power to 
create or do most anything, and is re- 
spected by all. He acted mean and bru- 
tal [toward the boys] but inside he had 
a great heart and showed the love and 
care which only a father can provide.” 
Compassion is utterly essential to being 
a proper Navajo spiritual warrior. 


39. The journey of the Dreamer that is 
described here is based primarily on the 
narratives given to Washington 
Matthews by the respected chanters 
Hatali Natloi and Hastiin Nez in The 
Night Chant: A Navaho Ceremony (New 
York: American Museum of Natural 
History, 1902) and secondarily accord- 
ing to the version given Mary C. 
Wheelright by the chanter Hastiin Tlah 
in Tleji: A Yeibichai Myth (Santa Fe: The 
Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, 
1938). 


40. Dr. Tadeusz Skorupski relates (in 
GEO, Special Himalayan Issue, p. 134) 
that according to the two highest tantric 
lineages, the enlightenment of Gautama 
took place in a different manner. It 
seems that while Gautama was meditat- 
ing under the Bo tree, he was trans- 
ported by the Buddhas to Tushita, the 
pure land of the coming Buddha, 
Chamba/Maitreya, where he received 
tantric teachings and empowerments 
leading to his immediate enlighten- 
ment. Only then did he return to the 
Bo Tree to reenact his enlightenment. 
Whichever version—the basic Buddhist 
or the tantric—is believed, it is obvious 
that Gautama/Sakyamuni Buddha went 
on an epic journey into enlightenment. 


41. The thirteenth Dalai Lama elo- 
quently described the bodhisattva war- 
rior in a discourse on the preliminary 
teachings of Buddhism known as the 
Lam Rim. From a translation by Glenn 


Mullin in Path of a Bodhisattva Warrior 
(Ithaca: Snow Lion Publications, 1988): 


The bodhisattva is like the mightiest of 
warriors; 

But his enemies are not common foes 
of flesh and bone. 


His fight is with the inner delusions, 
the afflictions of self-cherishing 
and ego-grasping, 

Those most terrible of demons that 
catch living beings in the snare of 
confusion. 

And cause them forever to wander in 
pain, frustration and sorrow. 


His mission is to harm ignorance and 
delusion, never living beings. 

These he looks upon with kindness, 
patience and empathy. 

Cherishing them like a mother 
cherishes her only child. 


He is the real hero, calmly facing 
any hardship 

In order to bring peace, happiness 
and liberation to the world. 


Consider, too, the following observa- 
tion by Trungpa Rinpoche from his 
foreword to The Superhuman Life of Gesar 
of Ling by Alexandra David-Neél (Bos- 
ton: Prajna Press/Shambhala Publica- 
tions, 1981): 


In many ways the path of the warrior 
is very similar to the Buddhist notion 
of the bodhisattva path of selfless ac- 
tion. The bodhisattva is a practitio- 
ner who isn’t satisfied with the 
possibility of liberating himself from 
the path of samsara, but heroically 
commits himself not to rest until he 
has helped save all sentient beings. 


42. See John Farella, The Main Stalk, 
p. 198. 


43. Paradox (from the Greek, meaning 
“beyond conventional thought”) and 
paragate (“gone beyond” in Sanskrit) 
share the same root, and both express 
the idea of transcendence of the con- 
sciousness beyond ordinary patterns of 
thought. These civilizations’ languages 
are members of the same Indo-European 
family. The text of the heart mantra 
expresses the meaning of para quite well: 
Gate, Gate, Paragate, Parasamgate, 
Bodhi Swoha” (Gone, Gone, Gone Be- 
yond, Gone Far Beyond, So Be It). 


44. No better examples of this primal 
separation exist (on a political level at 
least) than in the worldview and ac- 
tions of the two mega-societies now de- 
termining the fates of the Navajos and 
Tibetans. Both represent extreme ways 
of living, feeling, and thinking that are 
diametrically opposed to the other’s. In 
the eyes of each, the other is bad, wrong, 
the “evil” one. Both are right, but for 
the wrong reasons. 

The uncontrolled Western, industri- 
alized view of reality—epitomized by 
the capitalism of the United States of 
America—sees people, world, and, in- 
creasingly, the universe as a great store- 
house from which may be acquired 
material wealth, physical comforts, and 
some future state of bliss. This flawed 
ideal has resulted in environmental and 
social destruction, the cult of the indi- 
vidual, limited personal liability, and 
lack of compassion for others. 

The moribund Eastern view, epito- 
mized by the repressive—and superfi- 
cially Marxist—actually Confucian 
—policy of contemporary China, sees 
its manifest destiny in a static, central- 
ized state and sees Tibet as the “Great 
Western Treasure House.” Here the an- 
cient Asian understanding of universal- 
ity is perverted into a rigid social order 
in which the individual is subsumed 
into a formless, faceless sea of comrade- 
hood and cooliehood, which serves the 
state instead of being served by the state. 

Both are clearly aberrant sociopolitical 
entities that are incapable of recogniz- 
ing the need for balancing their extreme 
approaches. It is sad yet somehow com- 
pletely understandable that those 
peoples who live at the middle ground 
between these two approaches—such as 
Navajos and Tibetans—are hated and 
persecuted by societies that have insti- 
tutionalized a one-sided view of reality. 
In the end, the real victims will be those 
who do not realize that heaven and 
earth, infinite expansiveness and finite 
congealedness, are both necessary—but 
in balance—for life to proceed harmo- 
niously. 

The great scholar of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism W. Y. Evans-Wentz once quoted 
Hamlet in illustration of this condition 
of imbalance: “There is nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” 
Shakespeare touched upon a universal 
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truth concerning duality. The West’s 
mythic model of reality, having come 
from the ancient Near East, is based 
upon original sin. The fall of Adam and 
Eve from the Garden of Eden was the 
result of having eaten of the apple from 
the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil. 
They had internalized duality and 
promptly forgot that fragile yet essen- 
tial state that is the unity. 


45. Govinda, “Polarity and Integration” 
in Creative Meditation, p. 103. 


46. From “Song of Talking God,” num- 
ber 21 in a collection of sound record- 
ings published by the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University entitled Texts of 
the Navajo Creation Chants. 


47. It is a sad fact that there is no sym- 
bol more detested and misunderstood 
by the contemporary Western mind 
than the swastika. It is not the symbol 
itself that creates the reaction, but our 
horror over its use by Nazi madmen at 
midcentury—who were Westerners like 
ourselves. It has become, accordingly, a 
mark of our own unease with the cul- 
tural forces that created fascism in the 
first place. The Nazis saw the swastika 
as a symbol of a fantasized Aryan heri- 
tage, but one also suspects that on an 
unconscious level, at least, they 
sensed—but failed miserably to com- 
prehend—its psychospiritual power. 

Shrinking, as we Westerners tend to 
do, from the unpleasantness of the past, 
we have left a great gap in our relation- 
ship with the swastika, preferring to 
relegate it to the scrap heap of history 
rather than rehabilitate it. But was it 
ever fully our own symbol to begin with? 
Perhaps this is why we never really un- 
derstood its universal significance and 
have developed our disturbed attitude 
toward the swastika. We indeed have a 
terrifyingly misunderstood symbol on 
our hands. 

The swastika terrifies us both because 
it symbolizes a harmonious and bal- 
anced state of existence that we have 
not yet achieved, and because we know 
in our heart of hearts that the tendency 
behind its horrendous misuse lies dor- 
mant still in our communal Western 
psyche. Only when we come to terms 
with the appearance and the profound, 
universal meaning of the swastika will 


we rest more easily concerning it. And 
in the process we may begin to heal 
ourselves on the deepest level of our 
beings. 


48. The grand vision of the Dreamer— 
the spiritual hero of the Navajo Night 
Way—is a swastika consisting of two 
crossed logs floating sunwise in a sa- 
cred whirling lake with a male and fe- 
male Holy Person on the end of each 
log. Surrounding them are major Night 
Way tutelaries, including Talking God 
and Calling God. This was the place 
and state of being in the ideal world to 
which the Dreamer ventured on one of 
his spiritual journeys. It is emblazoned 
in a massive swastika-shaped sand paint- 
ing on the floor of the hoghan during 
the Night Way rite. 

The swastika has been the customary 
symbol for Kang Rinpoche, the world 
axis of the Tibetans since very earliest, 
pre-Buddhist times and remains the 
symbol of the ancient B6n religion. 
With the ascendence of tantric Bud- 
dhism in Tibet, the Great Snow Jewel 
Mountain became the abode of 
Demchok and Dorje Phagmo, principle 
tantric tutelaries signifying the union 
of the path to great bliss with wisdom- 
energy knowing the emptiness of the 
Void. Thus, through its swastika sym- 
bol and tantric deities, the great moun- 
tain reflects the union of the relative 
and absolute realities, the real and ideal 
worlds. 

Another group of tantric symbols re- 
flects the ultimate union. They are a 
crescent moon, a circular sun, and a 
flamelike form. The moon is associated 
with the nature of the relative “real 
world.” Surmounting it is a sun disc. It 
is the symbol of the absolute, ideal 
world-reality. Their unity is the hot dis- 
tillation of wind and mind energy that 
collects at nodes (chakras) in the 
yogin(i)’s central psychic channel dur- 
ing advanced tantric practice. This drop, 
the tigle, is signified by the flaming 
jewel atop the moon and the sun. It is 
also seen in the topknot of tantric tute- 
laries in mystic union. This tigle is ac- 
cordingly a prime tantric symbol of the 
unity of both realities. 


49. See Sheldon Klein “Analogy and 
Mysticism and the Structure of Culture” 
in Current Anthropology 24, no. 2,(1983). 


PART THREE 


1. The comparison between Navajo and 
Tibetan sand mandalas was first ex- 
plored in depth by the anthropologist 
Chien Chiao in “Navajo Sandpainting 
and Tibetan Mandala” in Navajo Reli- 
gion and Culture: Selected Views, eds. 
David M. Brugge and Charlotte J. Frisbie 
(Santa Fe: Museum of New Mexico Press, 
1982). 


2. The mandala worldview is best un- 
derstood by visualizing a standing hu- 
man figure. It has a front, a back, two 
sides, and a top and bottom (the spinal 
column being the axis of reference). Add 
to this visualization the dome of the 
sky and expanse of the earth, as they 
meet in a circular horizon surrounding 
the “universal human,” and one has 
the natural basis for the code of the 
mandala. 


3. In recent years this fourfold circular 
symbol has come to be known in the 
West according to its Sanskrit name, 
mandala. Since its use is now so wide- 
spread in Western languages, I will use 
mandala in describing this visualization 
of self and cosmos. 


4. Understandably, people sharing the 
mandala view of reality are likely to be 
more compassionate and considerate of 
others than those of us whose model of 
reality is a narrow line extending from 
an imperfect past to a glorious future 
while bypassing the “here and now.” 


5. The fire at the center of life is func- 
tionally identical to the circle at the 
center of a ritual basket, which, in turn, 
signifies the place of emergence, spiri- 
tual rebirth, nourishment, and strength. 


6. As if to further emphasize the inex- 
tricable unity between sky and earth, 
male and female energies, and the real 
and ideal worlds, there is a subtle rever- 
sal in the identities and qualities of sky 
and earth in the Navajo mandala. Where 
Beauty—the female principle—suggests 
the infinity of the ideal realm, it is sym- 
bolized by the finite earth, the Lower 
Life. And where the male principle of 
Everlasting Life is normally the finite 
state of the spiritual hero(ine), it is sig- 
nified by the infinity of the Upper Life, 
the sky. One interpenetrates the other. 


This is exactly the meaning of the small 
dots of opposite colors in the yin and 
yang sections of the universal Taoist 
symbol. 


7. Red is sometimes synonymous with 
black in Navajo symbolism. Some phi- 
losophers say that the first world-real- 
ity was of such a dark red as to seem 
black. Thus, this four-part rainbow circle 
can also symbolize the four previous 
world-realities. 


8. Tibetans complete their Life Empow- 
erment rite, the tsewang, in a similar 
manner, with a prayer that tashi, an 
auspicious relationship with the cosmos, 
may prevail. They chant, “Tashi shok,” 
“may auspiciousness prevail.” These fi- 
nal words of benediction are much like 
the Navajo “H6zhé6 nahasttii,” “It is fin- 
ished in Beauty.” 

Tsewang is quite analogous to the Na- 
vajo Blessing Way in its emphasis on 
maintaining tashi and in its use of life- 
bestowing sacraments consisting of cer- 
tain liquids and edible food “pills.” In 
the Blessing Way, Navajos make central 
use of large amounts of corn pollen as 
sacraments in their rite for maintaining 
h6zh9g, one’s proper relationship with 
the beautiful order of the cosmos. 


9. Mobility by the Diamond Being 
within the tantric mandala functions 
very much like the interchanged white 
and black thunderclouds of the Navajo 
mandala; it is a way of tying together 
the movement within it. Accordingly, 
the eastern field may sometimes be 
white—the color of the central buddha, 
the One Who Makes Things Visible— 
while the central field may be blue, the 
dawn’s sky color, which normally per- 
meates the eastern realm and the body 
of the buddha the Unshakeable One. 


10. In the Nyingma system, each con- 
queror buddha family is also associated 
with a different aspect of a buddha’s 
total nature (ESWNC): mind, qualities, 
speech, activities, and body. 


11. Trungpa Rinpoche called the 
untransformed state of bodymind the 
“Mandala of Samsara.” This is the per- 
sonal circle in which the ego has the 
bodymind firmly in its self-destructive 
grasp. Here one’s equipoise is shattered, 
as the energies of the five “aggregates” 
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The five poisons, 
like hot embers among 
ashes— 


Until they‘re destroyed, 
one can’t remain at rest in 
the natural state. 


Not raising baby vipers in my 
pockets, 


May | truly practice the 
sublime teachings. 


—From the daily meditations 
of Dudjom Rinpoche 


Fic. 184 
The Circle of Suffering. 
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making up the bodymind are distorted 
and act as “poisons.” The five poisons 
of bodymind are confused energies that 
can be neutralized by developing the 
five enlightened wisdoms. Once puri- 
fied of their impediments, these very 
same aspects of bodymind become pow- 
erful agents on the spiritual path. 

When the component of bodymind 
that we call the body or form (signified 
by the eastern quarter of the mandala) 
becomes disturbed, anger arises. This 
ego-dominated state gives the false sense 
of always being right and becomes fear- 
fully indignant when thwarted, result- 
ing in hatred and aggression. One’s keen 
awareness of having form yields to the 
mistaken belief in one’s primary right 
to exist and act over all other consider- 
ations. The crystalline energy of the east 
becomes misdirected into a dangerous 
state of mind. But if the antidote of 
mirrorlike wisdom is properly applied, 
the hold of the ego is weakened and the 
energy of east, along with its constitu- 
ent form, becomes purified. This results 
in a peaceful energy and insightful state 
of bodymind. 

The emotion-based energies (of the 
south) may become distorted by an in- 
secure need to satisfy one’s cravings for 
self-aggrandizement, generally at the 
expense of others. The poison of pride 
is the result. When equalizing wisdom 
is applied to this delusion, it becomes 
transformed into an energy that en- 
riches the bodymind and spreads har- 
monious effects throughout the world. 

The introspective powers of the west- 
ern quarter’s discriminating wisdom 
gives a clear picture of the way in which 
the intellect, emotions, and body must 
properly operate. When distorted, these 
thought processes become entrapped in 
the spiral of grasping and possessing. 
One lusts to control and own, resulting 


South/ Yellow 
“Beaming with 
pride” 


West/Red 
“Flushed (red) with passion” 


Center/White 
“Blank (blanched-white) 
with ignorance” 


East/Blue 
“Purple (blue) with anger” 


in a state of uncontrolled passion in- 
stead of co-passion (compassion). When 
such mental passion becomes purified 
into compassion, it becomes trans- 
formed into a powerful agent for at- 
tracting and controlling internal and 
external obstacles, and for generating 
the mind of enlightenment. 

When the northern quarter’s quali- 
ties become distorted, a form of para- 
noid action sets in. Instead of directing 
one’s creative urges and talents toward 
positive ends, they become fueled by 
the poison of envy. Once negative re- 
sults such as paranoia and competition 
are purified by the application of all- 
accomplishing wisdom, the energetic, 
even destructive powers of this realm 
are turned toward manifesting the ideal 
in the real through “karma-free action.” 

Finally, when these distortions of the 
personal mandala’s directional energies 
and wisdoms are totaled, the root poi- 
son—which we all possess to varying 
degree—arises. This is the state of per- 
petual, self-bewildering confusion, of 
shrinking from reality, of ignoring the 
nature of one’s bodymind and its envi- 
ronment. It is summed up well by the 
old adage about an ostrich sticking its 
head in the sand thinking this will make 
the danger go away. This is the all-per- 
vading poison of ignorance. It is placed 
centrally in the personal circle of suf- 
fering, since it is a distortion of the 
pristine awareness, one’s coordinating 
aspect of consciousness. Its antidote is 
the absolute wisdom of knowing the 
ideal—empty—nature of reality. 

The circle of suffering is such a famil- 
iar phenomenon that—in English, at 
least—we associate color-based states of 
bodymind with its poisons. Interest- 
ingly, these colors of delusion corre- 
spond well with the colors of the five 
sections of the tantric mandala: 


North/Dark Green 
“Green with envy” 


12. In the same way, the one-sung-over 
(the “patient”) in the Night Way rite is 
restored to Beauty on the final night by 
four masked “First Dancers” who ap- 
proach patient and chanter, singing a 
very sacred song. They are embodiments 
of the same thunderers who empow- 
ered the Warrior Twins. Here they em- 
power the patient into a strengthened, 
ideal version of him or herself. At this 
point in the long rite the one-sung-over 
repeats a long prayer invoked by the 
chanter to the leader of the four 
thunderers (see pp. 209-213, Part 4). 
One chanter explained that they are 
actually restoring the directional facul- 
ties of thinking, planning, living, and 
protecting to the patient. 


13. See Gladys Reichard’s essay “Na- 
vajo Religion” in Navajo Medicine Man 
Sandpaintings (New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, 1977) for an excellent overview 
of the intricacies of Navajo spirituality. 


14. Two other sand mandalas are used 
similarly to the House of Many Points 
during the latter half of the Shooting 
Way’s rite for healing severely painful 
maladies brought on by snakebite, light- 
ning bolts, arrows, or bullets. The Four 
Mountains describes Changing Wom- 
an’s healing powers (using the four me- 
dicinal wild herbs growing from the 
mandala’s center). The mandala known 
as the House of Moving Points depicts 
the most potent energies of protection 
in the form of various weapons made of 
lightning bolts. These issue from the 
mandala’s central field and are wielded 
by two pairs of youthful warriors. 


15. See Joseph Campbell and Maud 
Oakes, Where the Two Came to Their 
Father (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1969). 


16. See Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche, 
Shambhala, p. 161ff, for his discussion 
of authentic presence and the four dig- 
nities. 


17. Quotes in this section on the quali- 
ties of the power animals of ancient 
Tibet come from Chégyam Trungpa 
Rinpoche’s foreword to Alexandra 
David-Neél’s The Superhuman Life of 
Gesar of Ling (Boston: Shambhala Pub- 
lications, 1981). 


18. In both the Navajo warrior mandala 


(the House of Many Points) and the 
Kalachakra mandala, the result of the 
dialing of colors in the four quadrants 
is a retrograde, heroic potency code. 
This means that the normal potency, or 
customary, color scheme is reversed 
when viewed in a clockwise manner 
around the mandala. Thus, if the colors 
of normal potency code are assigned 
numbers (ESWN) 1, 2, 3, 4, then in the 
retrograde heroic potency code they ap- 
pear anticlockwise: 4, 3, 2, 1. This sug- 
gests that spiritual warriorship, being 
powerful and dangerous, requires quali- 
ties contrary to the norm. 


19. The flint arrowheads in the Navajo 
Nation great seal serve the same general 
purpose as the ring of thunderbolt scep- 
ters and, to some degree, the ring of 
charnel grounds in Tibetan mandalas. 


20. Could it be that the migration of 
the ancestors of the four original Na- 
vajo clans from the western island home 
of Changing Woman is a metaphor for 
the great eastward movement across the 
Amer-Asian supercontinent (including 
what is now the Bering Strait region) 
during the previous Ice Age? Could the 
ancients have been in search of the 
empowerment achieved by their proto- 
types of the Warrior Twins in their 
father’s House of Dawn, as well as in 
search of game animals (the usual West- 
ern assumption)? Could not the Rising 
Sun warrior tradition of aboriginal Asia 
have been a related development in this, 
the greatest of humanity’s land migra- 
tions? In short, could the migration 
have been, first and foremost, the spiri- 
tual warrior’s journey made material? 


21. See Trungpa Rinpoche, Shambhala, 
p. 5Sff for his discussion of the mean- 
ing of the eastward view in life. 


22. The Tibetan flag is rich in symbol- 
ism. The snow lions’ turquoise-green 
manes, tails, and paw tufts complete 
the five-colored tantric scheme of the 
flag. They hold a gyakhil circle in their 
lower front paws. It consists of a 
melong—a mirror symbolizing pristine 
awareness—and is an implement for ma- 
terializing the mirrorlike wisdom of the 
tantric buddha family of the eastern 
quarter of the mandala. Reflected in the 
mirror is the great Taoist symbol with 
its yin and yang sections. These, with 
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the two snow lions and red and blue 
sunrays, have many meanings. Blue and 
red signify the two main protectors of 
the Tibetan state: the goddess Palden 
Lhamo and the warrior god Dorje 
Drakden. As contrasting colors, they 
suggest the union of religion and state- 
craft. And they are the colors of the 
eastern and western quadrants of the 
mandala. And most subtly, they all in- 
dicate the unity of the two-in-one, the 
macrocosm and the microcosm, enlight- 
ened and samsaric realities. In their 
lower front paws the lions hold three 
flaming jewels growing out of a lotus. 
These signify the Three Precious Jewels 
of the enlightened mind, the Buddhist 
teachings, and the spiritual community, 
which are the basis of both the Bud- 
dhist path and the operation of the 
Tibetan state. 


23. The journey of the Dreamer that is 
described here is drawn from Washing- 
ton Matthews’ The Night Chant: A Na- 
vaho Ceremony (New York: American 
Museum of Natural History, 1902) and 
the version given Mary C. Wheelright 
by the chanter Hastiin TYah in Tleji: A 
Yeibichai Myth (Santa Fe: Museum of 
Navaho Ceremonial Art, Bulletin 1, 
1938). 


24. Lakes are extremely important sym- 
bols in Navajo spirituality. The setting 
of the Night Way takes place partially 
in the watershed of the San Juan Range 
of the Rocky Mountains of southern 
Colorado, an area where the lake mark- 
ing the place of emergence into this 
fifth world-reality is said to exist. Other 
Athabascan peoples—such as the 
Apache—also place great importance on 
sacred lakes. Indeed, the late, celebrated 
Mescalero Apache chanter Bernard Sec- 
ond told me that in the chants recount- 
ing their origins, the Mescalero Apache 
sing of their origin at a great lake in the 
far north. “It’s either what you call Lake 
Athabasca or Great Slave Lake, in 
Canada,” he said. 


25. Having been empowered through 
the psychophysical healing given him 
by the Holy People, the Dreamer had 
become sufficiently purified to experi- 
ence this most elusive and magnificent 
of places in the sacred world of the 
Night Way. The scene he beheld is the 
grand symbolic vision of the Night Way. 


26. Some narratives talk of them as 
directionally colored corn plants and 
others, as similarly colored corn, beans, 
squash, and tobacco. 


27. Since in another part of the narra- 
tive it is said that the children of Talk- 
ing God and Black God had prepared 
the sacred medicine, it is quite possible 
that the male yeis on the east-west log 
are none other than Talking God and 
Calling God accompanied by their 
hashch’baad goddess counterparts (Na- 
vajo dakinis). Sitting on the south-north 
log with their consorts may be Water 
Sprinkler and Black God, or they may 
be the “emanations” of Talking God 
and Calling God with consorts. 


28. The statement by the Holy People 
was given by Washington Matthews, in 
The Night Chant: A Navaho Ceremony 
(New York: Memoirs of the American 
Museum of Natural History, 1902), p. 
195, paragraph 74S. 


29. See Gladys Reichard, “The Navajo 
Religion” in Navajo Medicine Man 
Sandpaintings (New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, 1977). 


30. A tutelary deity stands beside each 
pair of yeis riding the whirling logs. 
Using their staffs to help move the log 
around the lake are two Big Horn Sheep 
Gods (north and south) and Calling God 
(west). To the east stands Talking God, 
who blesses the proceedings with show- 
ers of corn pollen. 


31. I witnessed the last day’s sand- 
painting rite of a Shooting Way, in 1989. 
An elderly male patient was brought 
into the ceremonial hoghan and seated 
on the extremely complex, geomantic 
sand mandala known as the Skies (see 
figure 152). His leg infirmity was attrib- 
uted to his having gotten out of Beauty 
with the shooting energies of the cos- 
mos (such as lightning and snakes). 
To help reverse the effects and re- 
store him to Beauty, the old man’s body 
was painted with lightning symbols. The 
chanter then placed pinches of sand 
from the feet of the deities depicted in 
the sand painting into the moccasins of 
the one-sung-over. The chanter also 
manipulated various sacred implements. 
Notable among these were two wooden 
plaques, one painted with a horned toad 
image—embodying protection (the 


horned toad’s body is flint-like)—and 
the other with Earth Woman’s image— 
for blessings and goodness. Both 
plaques, in turn, were applied to the 
forehead of the man and hit, not too 
lightly, with the chanter’s own fore- 
head. In the course of the rite, both the 
one-sung-over and the chanter had be- 
come imbued with the bodymind power 
of the Holy People. This act sealed their 
powers into the patient, who was 
“dressed” in lightning and seated in the 
center of an ideal cosmos surrounded 
by the colored mists of the four skies of 
the daily cycle. Like the Tibetan lama 
during ritual, although not so overtly, 
the Shooting Way chanter had been ef- 
fectively transformed into an ideal be- 
ing. With this achieved power he was 
able to help effect a transformation in 
the bodymind of the beneficiary of the 
ceremony. 

(After Franc Newcomb and Gladys 
Reichard, Sandpaintings of the Navajo 
Shooting Chant [New York: Dover Publi- 
cations], p. 58ff. See also the June 1990 
issue of National Geographic magazine 
for a western artist’s three-dimensional 
rendering of the Skies sand-painting- 
inspired universe.) 


32. In Western societies, where unify- 
ing the ideal and real is not generally 
condoned, those who do it anyway— 
and without supervision—are at best tol- 
erated as eccentrics or artists. At worst, 
they may lapse into a state of unsup- 
ported bodymind disintegration that we 
term schizophrenia. 


33. W.Y. Evans-Wentz, trans., The Ti- 
betan Book of the Dead (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1960), 121-22. 


34. See Namkhai Norbu’s The Crystal 
and the Way of Light (New York: Viking- 
Penguin, 1988) p. 34. 


35. The pure land of Shambhala is the 
goal of practitioners of the Wheel of 
Time tantra, and is for them what the 
Lake of Whirling Logs was for the 
Dreamer (and for every contemporary 
Navajo taking the sacred journey of the 
Night Way rite). 


36. “The time for you to stay has not 
yet come; you must return. I have given 
you all the counsel so that you can go 
back to the world and tell it to others” 
were the words of Chenrezi as he in- 


structed the dream body of Khamtrul 
Rinpoche at the end of his visionary 
journey to Shambhala. See Edwin 
Birnbaum, The Way to Shambhala 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books/ 
Doubleday, 1980), p. 173. 


37. The relationship between mandala, 
Shambhala, and one’s psychic nervous 
system’s energy centers (chakras) is dis- 
cussed in detail by Edwin Birnbaum in 
The Way to Shambhala. 


38. Since the purpose of creating and 
using a mandala is to invoke holiness 
by means of the wisdom-energies ema- 
nating the mandala’s center, the per- 
son creating the mandala must be both 
skilled at the technical aspects of the 
art and an initiated practitioner. Tibetan 
sand mandala painters are always 
monks, and monks always assist the 
lamas in officiating at tantric initiations 
for which sand mandalas are used. The 
sand mandala artists must have exten- 
sive training in their art; they must 
know and practice the sadhana (daily 
practices) of the tantric lineage before 
beginning the sand painting, and they 
must be able to keep a vivid image of 
the finished mandala (as well as what it 
signifies) clearly in mind during the 
work. 


39. Lobsang Samten, a senior Wheel of 
Time sand painter from Namgyal Mon- 
astery, describes the mandala palace as 
having four levels. Roger Jackson, in 
the introductory essay to The Wheel of 
Time: Kalachakra in Context (Ithaca, NY: 
Snow Lion Publications, 1991), describes 
the top, central structure as the mandala 
of gnosis. 


40. As a tutelary deity in the Tibetan 
tradition, Kalachakra (using this name 
implies the complete male/female unity) 
is the mediator between the mandala’s 
ideal state of being and our’s—the ordi- 
nary state of suffering outside of it. 


PART FOUR 


1. Oakes and Campbell, Where the Two 
Came to Their Father, p. 49. 


2. Both traditions’ spiritual masters are 
guided by strict codes of integrity, ac- 
curacy, and compassion inculcated in 
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The Skies sandpainting from 
the Shooting Way rite. 
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them through long years of training. In 
the Navajo case, it is often the youngest 
brother who is tapped to be a chanter— 
usually by a father, grandfather, or uncle 
who is a chanter. But he also may be 
unrelated to the teacher, especially 
when the person aspiring to be an ap- 
prentice seeks out the training. In ei- 
ther situation, the progress of the 
training depends on the motivation and 
needs of both parties involved. It is a 
serious reciprocal relationship, as a 
chanter’s tutelage can easily take more 
than a decade to complete. 

In the Tibetan case, things are more 
complicated. Spiritual masters and 
teachers are identified according to “re- 
birth” (as well as sometimes through 
familial succession). So, for example, at 
some point in time, a (generally) monk 
or yogin becomes renowned as an en- 
lightened being or master “spiritual 
friend” to a number of disciples. When 
his physical body dies, the rebirth (em- 
bodying the most subtle wind power 
and mind’s light) is sought out. Oracles 
and lama-diviners are consulted, and 
environmental signs at the time of death 
are carefully analyzed for clues to the 
identity of the rebirth. When his ema- 
nation body is discovered, the child is 
tutored by the deceased’s senior disciples 
in order to gain the same knowledge 
and a similar personality as existed in 
the previous incarnation. 

In the case of the highest tulkus, a 
buddha or bodhisattva is said to take 
continual human rebirth so as to guide 
all other sentient beings into enlight- 
enment. Such reincarnate lamas are 
carefully discovered through the tech- 
niques mentioned above; the process 
often takes several years after the en- 
lightened consciousness passes out of 
the old body. The search is sometimes 
assisted by the deceased lama himself. 
Some (like the past Karmapa Lama) leave 
prophetic notes, aiding the searchers in 
their quest. The Sixth Dalai Lama left 
an enigmatic poem—now a well-known 
song—which prophesied his place of re- 
birth in eastern Tibet (the Litang region 
of Kham): 


O white crane lend me your wings 
For just a little while; 

I’ll fly away to Litang 

But I’ll soon return. 


Auspicious signs also occur about the 
body. The Thirteenth Dalai Lama’s body 
was seated in lotus position facing 
south. It was said to have twisted, in 
death, toward the east. This was taken 
as a sign that he would be reborn in 
that direction. The present Dalai Lama 
was indeed found in the eastern prov- 
ince of Amdo. 

Finally, in the orders of Tibetan reli- 
gion in which spiritual masters may 
marry, succession is more on the order 
of the Navajo tradition. Thus, the deeply 
revered head lama of the Sakya school, 
the Sakya Trizin, is trained and ap- 
pointed according to a succession from 
uncle to nephew. 


3. See Gladys Reichard, “Chant and 
Chanter” in Sandpaintings of the Navajo 
Shooting Chant (New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, 1975), p. 24. 


4. The question has often been asked 
whether the chanter and lama are sha- 
mans. If one subscribes to the defini- 
tion of a shaman as a person who readily 
journeys between the states of the ideal 
and the real, then, of course, they are. 
In many cultures the shaman takes the 
heroic journey into the power-filled cos- 
mos on behalf of others (for whom he 
or she seeks a stolen consciousness prin- 
ciple). But the process is never a one- 
way Street. The full psychic and physical 
participation of the “patient” is essen- 
tial for proper results to be achieved. 


5. Joseph Campbell, The Hero With a 
Thousand Faces (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1968). 


6. This Navajo philosopher’s comments 
were made at a seminar held by Native 
American, Anglo-American, and His- 
panic healers and philosophers with 
Geshe Topgyal Kangjur Rinpoche of 
Ganden Shartse Monastery in Decem- 
ber 1989, sponsored by the International 
Institute for the Study of Shamanism in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


7. See Karl W. Luckert, The Coyote Way, 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1979). 


8. Gary Witherspoon’s Language and Art 
in the Navajo Universe (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1977) is an 
important contemporary work on Na- 
vajo expressivity and religion. 


9. The verses of each of these Coyote 
Way songs are set off by a common 
refrain. The refrain is sung four times 
through, each repeat stating a different 
directional color and sky phenomenon. 
Each line ends with the words of the 
refrain of the song (for example, “with 
my mind I walk” or “I am looking for 
my mind”): 


Beneath the Two Rising 
[refrain: With my mind I walk] 
Beneath the Two Setting 
Beneath the Two Above 
Beneath Where the Stars Turn 


Where the White Coyote medicine is 
[refrain] 

Where the Yellow 

Where the Blue 

Where the Black 


Where the White Wind is [refrain] 
Where the Yellow 

Where the Blue 

Where the Black 


On the path of yellow corn pollen 
Among rainbows [refrain] 

On the path of yellow corn pollen 
In sunshine [refrain] 

On the path of yellow corn pollen 
In sunshine [refrain] 

On the path of yellow corn pollen 
Among the streaks of rain [refrain] 


Amid round corn [refrain] 


The two rising and setting are the 
sun and moon. The ideal state into 
which the mind returns possesses the 
four colors of Coyote medicine (Coyote 
Way treats mental disturbances). It is 
the realm where the four colored winds 
and their wind-chiefs are found. It is 
the realm where sacred yellow corn 
pollen (symbol of powers of mind and 
life) can be found amid rainbows, sun- 
shine, streaks of rain—the realm where 
the whole, perfect round corn can be 
found. It is the ideal realm in which 
one’s mind can be re-found. 

This cycle of songs expresses well the 
idea of a journey and goal. Ordinary, 
relative reality is made holy along the 
trail into the mandala of the Coyote 
Holy People. There hero and heroine 
are treated for their psychophysical im- 
balance by the Coyote People, who are 
simultaneously (as representations of el- 
emental energies) the source of and 


solution to the patient’s problems. As 
the patient becomes rebalanced with 
the powers of the cosmos, his or her 
mind again is “walking in the presence 
of the sun,” and the patient becomes 
restored to Beauty. 

These Coyote Way songs were col- 
lected by Karl Luckert and are published 
in Coyoteway (Tucson: University of 
Arizona Press, 1977). 


10. Dean Jackson (speaking for the Na- 
vajo view, as expressed by his chanter 
associates, Andy Natonabah and Mike 
Mitchell) calls these Holy Ways rites 
that “contain prescriptions for healing 
the uncontrolled mind of the indi- 
vidual” (from an unpublished ms. com- 
paring Navajo and Western philosophy). 

Gesha Topgyal Kangjur Rinpoche and 
his associates from Ganden Shartse 
Monastery express the learned Tibetan 
view of the function of one of these 
rites of transformation in this way: 
“Transformation brought about at the 
[subtlest] level of the human personal- 
ity is deep, overpowering and perva- 
sive. Through the practice of tantra, the 
healer generates himself into the tantric 
deity Jigje/Yamantaka) thereby touch- 
ing upon this level of mind and involv- 
ing, and overwhelming, the negative 
forces at work in the patient’s life” (from 
program notes of Ganden Shartse 
monks’ 1989 U.S. tour). 


11. Donald Sandner has described, from 
the Jungian psychological point of view, 
five principle features of the rite of trans- 
formation in Navaho Symbols of Healing 
(Rochester, Vt.: Healing Arts Press, 
1991). These he describes (in order of 
appearance in Navajo chantway rites) 
as: purification [of bodymind]; 
evocation [of tutelaries through offer- 
ings, songs, and prayers]; identification 
[with wisdom and energy of tutelaries]; 
transformation [of bodymind into its 
ideal aspects]; and release [back into 
one’s ordinary reality]. 


12. The chanter cannot set a fee for a 
rite and must, in any event, do the 
ceremony if asked. 


13. The Night Way is counted by nights 
since the major activities take place 
during the nighttime. Additionally, the 
metaphor of going from the dangerous 
darkness of imbalance into the dawn of 
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Beauty is ever present in the course of 
the rite. 


14. From Washington Matthews, The 
Night Chant, p. 76. 


15. The sweat lodge ritual is explained 
in great detail in the episode of the 
Night Way narrative during which two 
“stricken” twin brothers (one blind, the 
other lame) undergo incredible priva- 
tions in search of a cure. Unknown to 
them, their father—who is none other 
than Talking God—invisibly oversees 
(and aids) their often heartrending 
search for wellness/holiness. The sweat 
lodge figures prominently in their cure. 
In order to enter this mythic lodge, the 
twins must touch a Rainbow Woman 
and a Lightning Bolt Man who protect 
it from intruders. This explains the sand- 
painted images upon the Night Way 
sweat lodge’s exterior. For a detailed 
description see the narrative “The 
Stricken Twins” in Washington 
Matthews’ The Night Chant. 


16. See Sandner, Navaho Symbols of 
Healing, p. 20-22. 


17. See Washington Matthews, “A Vigil 
of the Gods: A Navaho Ceremony,” 
American Anthropologist 9 (February 
1896). 


18. Reichard, Navajo Medicine Man 
Sandpaintings, p. 112. 


19. The fact that Talking God does the 
whipping is a reminder of the time 
when, after having destroyed the mon- 
sters, the Warrior Twins came to Talk- 
ing God for knowledge of how to walk 
again in Beauty. They sought his be- 
nevolent wisdom for countering the 
negative effects of their actions. Talk- 
ing God was stern but compassionate. 
The whipped initiates similarly are re- 
minded of the difficulties of the heroic 
spiritual journey, but in a benevolent 
way and from a benevolent source. 


20. Matthews, The Night Chant, p. 143- 
45. 


21. The Wheel of Time tantra differs 
markedly from earlier bodymind devel- 
opment systems. The earlier tantras were 
refined in ancient India—doubtlessly 
using a pan-Asiatic base. The Kalachakra 
arrived late on the scene, during the 
eleventh century a.p., and traditionally 
is said to have been taught by 


Sakyamuni Buddha to a king of Sham- 
bhala. It then traveled to India and then 
to Tibet. It is possible that the Kala- 
chakra’s form is more distinctly inner 
Asiatic, representing a Tibeticization of 
the tantric format. 

Interestingly, a similar process is said 
to have happened among the Navajo. 
Blessing Way developed—perhaps as 
recently as the sixteenth century—(ac- 
cording to anthropologist David Brugge) 
as an Athabascan revitalization of the 
Navajo religion. That is to say, where 
the earlier chantways had Anasazi/ 
Pueblo Indian elements, the Blessing 
Way was a more purely Athabascan 
form, which pulled together the basic 
elements of philosophy and practice 
that existed to date. 


22. The figure of thirteen days needed 
to prepare and execute a Wheel of Time 
empowerment is based on the rite that 
was given by His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama in Madison, Wisconsin, in 1981. 


23. The final days of the Wheel of Time 
initiation are also used to meditatively 
destroy the sand mandala and ritually 
offer the tiny jewel-like sand particles 
to local lake or riverine water spirits (lu) 
for their benefit. 


24. Panchen Otrul Rinpoche explains 
that when the ritual master participates 
in this dance, the fire of wisdom radi- 
ates from his feet, eliminating all ob- 
stacles. This takes place in the pavilion 
where the master of the rite (the Dalai 
Lama in the rites described here) and 
sand mandala will sit. The dancers are 
accompanied by a dramatic, even ear- 
shattering mosaic of horns, shawms, 
drums, and cymbals—the appropriate 
sounds for dispelling obstacles. And, as 
a measure of further protection, ten 
phurba, ritual daggers, are beaten into 
the earth around where the mandala 
will be constructed so as to pin any 
obstacles in these ten directions into 
each hole, thereby preventing their in- 
terference in the proceedings of the 
initiation. (See Panchen Otrul Rinpoche, 
“The Stages of a Tantric Initiation” in 
Chéyang: The Voice of Tibetan Religion 
and Culture, 1, no. 3., published by the 
Department of Religious and Cultural 
Affairs of the Central Tibetan Adminis- 
tration in Dharamsala, India.) 


25. See Panchen Otrul Rinpoche, “The 


Consecration Ritual (Rabney)” in 
Chéyang: The Voice of Tibetan Religion 
and Culture, 1, no. 2. 


26. This is reminiscent of how the Dia- 
mond Being’s Navajo counterpart, Talk- 
ing God, guided the Dreamer onto the 
Whirling Logs and into Beauty. 


27. The Dalai Lama described to the 
initiates the process of achieving the 
all-encompassing yogic mind in this 
way: 


First meditatively cultivate an altru- 
istic intention to become enlightened; 
then, transform that mind into a 
moon disc. . . saying the following: 
“T will attain Buddhahood for the sake 
of all sentient beings.” Then seek the 
understanding that all phenomena do 
not inherently exist. Think that this 
mind has transformed into a vajra 
(thunderbolt scepter). Imagine such 
a moon and vajra at the heart of Kala- 
chakra from which a duplicate sepa- 
rates and dissolves into the same at 
your heart, thereby making it [the 
visualization] firm. ... You need con- 
tinually to be mindful of these two 
{altruism and wisdom-knowing emp- 
tiness] again and again. These are the 
roots. 


From The Kalachakra Tantra Rite of 

Initiation by the Dalai Lama, translated 
by Jeffrey Hopkins (Boston: Wisdom 
Publications, 1991), the major source 
on the proceedings of the Wheel of Time 
initiation. 
28. This guided visualization within the 
mandala of the Wheel of Time is very 
much analogous to the journey of the 
Navajo Dreamer as he was led by Talk- 
ing God and other Holy People into the 
Lake of the Whirling Waters. The form 
and deities of the cross of logs are the 
Night Way’s prime version of the uni- 
versal circle of the spirit, as is the Wheel 
of Time mandala the emblem of its 
tantric Buddhist lineage. 

In the sand mandala rituals of the 
Night Way, the initiating deities meet 
the one-sung-over/initiate inside the 
sacred arena of the mandala—that is, in 
its visualized ideal reality, which is 
outwardly signified by an ordered pile 
of colored sand. The tantric patient/ 
initiate does not sit with his or her gross 
body on top of the sand mandala as in 


the Navajo procedure. But the subtle 
body and mind are transformed by its 
ideal beings just as effectively as the 
subtle bodymind of the Night Way pa- 
tient is changed by the powers of the 
Holy People in its sand mandala. The 
Navajo chanter applies portions of the 
sand figures to the ritually painted body 
of the patient and feeds the man or 
woman with sips of a sacred medicine 
and pinches of blessed corn pollen. In 
the Wheel of Time rite, various blessed 
items of adornment signifying the dress 
of-an initiating deity are placed by the 
lama-deity on the bodies of the initiates 
(nowadays there are “stand-ins” for the 
thousands in attendance) and gives 
them drinks of blessed water and other 
consecrated substances. 

The Navajo patient/initiate harnesses 
the powers of the imagination to effect 
the actual healing/holying process. 
When the “spell,” brought on by imbal- 
ance with the anthropomorphized ex- 
pressions of the individual’s and the 
cosmos’s energies—that is, the Holy 
People—is “taken away,” one’s “body, 
mind and voice are made holy” and 
“restored to Beauty.” 

In its ideal state, the tantric Buddhist 
initiate’s bodymind is visualized as a 
mandala of resident deities. But when 
its five constituent parts and “cosmo- 
physical elements” (each associated with 
a particular enlightened being) are 
plagued by self-generated impediments 
to realizing the bliss of enlightened 
wisdom, it is as if these deities create 
psychophysical disorder, that is, “suf- 
fering.” To lift this spell of samsara, one 
must come into balance with the ener- 
gies that are these deities, establish an 
auspicious relationship (tashi) with 
them. The way to this state is to gen- 
erate a purified body and the mind of 
enlightenment through the combined 
powers of the imagination and the (ini- 
tiatory and daily) ritual experience. 

In Navajo initiations (during the last 
nights of the Night Way rite), the sa- 
cred masks of the initiating deities are 
removed from their human personators 
and placed on the heads of the ini- 
tiates. Seeing through the eye holes, the 
initiates become fully identified with 
the Holy People to whom they have 
been singing and praying and whom 
they have been visualizing with an 
imagination whose powers far surpass 
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those of their white neighbors. By look- 
ing out through the mask, one sees a 
sacred world that is “finished in Beauty.” 
And one comes to know that one is no 
different from this deified power of the 
cosmos. 

Similarly, during the initiations on 
the third day of the Kalachakra rite, the 
initiate undergoes a monumental trans- 
formative experience based on deep 
identification with the mandala’s dei- 
ties. I can only describe it as the most 
vivid and motion-filled imaginative ex- 
perience that I have had. To describe it 
as an ultra-sophisticated, colorful men- 
tal animation would do it a gross injus- 
tice. It has certatinly left a lasting effect 
on my memoty as well as my sense of 
self and reality. These initiations take 
place within the mandala’s visualized 
precincts. They are meant to purify and 
plant seeds throughout the full spec- 
trum of the initiates’ bodyminds. 


29. Three books may be consulted for 
a description of the complete Kalachakra 
initiation process: Kalachakra Tantra Rite 
of Initiation by Tenzin Gyatso, the Dalai 
Lama and Jeffrey Hopkins (Boston: Wis- 
dom Publications, 1991); The Wheel of 
Time by Geshe Lhundup Sopa, Roger 
Jackson, and John Newman (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Snow Lion Publications, 1991); 
and The Practice of Kalachakra by Glenn 
H. Mullin (Ithaca, N.Y.: Snow Lion Pub- 
lications, 1991). 


30. This everyday prayer for the resto- 
ration of Beauty is given by Marshall 
Tomé in the essay “The Navajo Nation 
Today,” appearing in the Smithsonian 
Institution’s Handbook of North Ameri- 
can Indians, vol. 10, edited by Alfonso 
Ortiz (Washington D.C.: United States 
Government Printing Press, 1983), 
p. 683. 


31. The process of transmitting spiri- 
tual knowledge and techniques has been 
detailed by the Navajo themselves in a 
unique chart published through the 
bicultural education program of the 
Navajo Nation’s Rough Rock Commu- 
nity Schools (prepared in 1982 by 
Shirley M. and Wilbert Begay). It com- 
pares “Navajo Traditional Stages of 
Child Development” (the direct trans- 
lation being “One’s Development by 
Thoughts”) with Western theories of the 
same. In the various stages of the para- 


digm we find several valuable insights 
into the nature of the spiritual knowl- 
edge of the “traditional” Navajo. 

In the developmental stage called 
“One Becomes Self-Aware” (ages four to 
six), the following knowledge is ac- 
quired: 


e One becomes increasingly aware of 
the environment through stories told 
about the hoghan, four elements, 
Mother Earth. 


¢ Child comes to understand kinship 
relationships and concept of k’é, 
“right and respectful relationships 
with others and nature.” 


e Parental instruction emphasizes im- 
portance of rising early, respect for 
elders and all living things. 


The next stage, “One Begins to Think 
and Do Things on One’s Own” (ages six 
to nine) includes: 


¢ Child .. . rises early and races to- 
ward the east, offering white corn- 
meal at sunset. 


In the next stage, “One’s Thought 
Begins Existing” (ages ten to fifteen): 


¢ Child is advised to “Let the hoghan 
be your thought—Let the land be your 
thought—Let all that has been given 
you be your thought.” 


¢ Child is expected to remember and 
synthesize knowledge gained from 
storytelling and lectures; planning 
ahead for the future and applying [tra- 
ditional] knowledge to daily activi- 
ties. 


¢ Focus of storytelling and lectures is 
land, sacred sites, kinship, clanship, 
k’é; at this time it is known whether 
child will go on to become a medi- 
cine man. 


e Young girl’s initiation into woman- 
hood usually occurs at this time. 


32. Navajo Indian statement on reli- 
gion is from Cultural Values in Indian 
Education (study by the Southwest Be- 
havioral Institute, n.d. pp. 1-2). 


33. The full text of Chanter Nato- 
nabah’s lessons to his grandchildren 
may be found in the video documen- 
tary and accompanying transcript, By 


This Song I Walk, University of Arizona, 
Tucson. 


34. See Gary Witherspoon, Language 
and Art in the Navajo Universe. 


35. See Thubten Jigme Norbu and Colin 
Turnbull, Tibet (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1967). 


36. In the highest yoga tantra class of 
initiations, such as the Kalachakra, the 
six-session practice (done six times 
daily) is used to transform the 
bodymind. In Full Six-Session Yoga, com- 
piled by Ling Rinpoche and translated 
by Sharpa Tulku and Alexander Berzin 
(and provided as a handout at the ini- 
tiations), there are clearly delineated 
processes at work. 

The first section affirms one’s faith in 
the principles of the enlightened mind, 
the Buddhist teachings, and the spiri- 
tual teachers. Section two affirms one’s 
intention to follow the bodhisattva’s 
path of life. Section three is a guided 
visualization in which one dissolves into 
the voided nature of the primordial 
buddha, Dorje Chang/Vajradhara. Here, 
one can visualize Kalachakra in place of 
the primordial buddha, since they are 
ultimately one. Section four invokes the 
protective powers of fierce tantric dei- 
ties, including the Lord of the Brave 
Ones (a protector form out of the reti- 
nue of a Heruka buddha) and the Thun- 
derbolt Sow (Dorje Phagmo/Vajra 
Varahi). Section five is an offering of 
the riches of the cosmos in exchange 
for the blessings of and empowerment 
by the tutelary and lama. 

This is followed by a sixth section 
for visualizing oneself as the Diamond 
Being (Dorje Sempa/Vajrasattva) in union 
with a consort so as to experience the 
bliss of knowing the emptiness of reality. 

In section seven, following a brief 
dedication of bodhicitta toward all be- 
ings, one affirms the vows against in- 
fractions of tantric protocol (infractions 
of which may be repaired, up to a point, 
by doing exercises associated with the 
Diamond Being). Then one reaffirms the 
insight and teachings of the dharma in 
its entirety. 

With this all done, the final section 
consists of the dedication or rationale 
behind all tantric practice: 


May I be born in Shambhala, the 
Great Jewel Treasury, 


And complete there the stages of the 
peerless path 

In as quick a time as the amount of 
white merit 

That I’ve accumulated from this 
virtuous practice. 


Throughout all my lives may I never 
be parted from perfect teachers. 

And by making full use of the 
glorious teachings 

To fulfill all features of the stages 
and paths, 

May I quickly achieve the Primordial 
Buddha’s enlightenment. 


37. John Blofeld has written an exceed- 
ingly practical and informative guide 
to the intricacies of tantric practice, en- 
titled The Tantric Mysticism of Tibet (New 
York: Arkana, 1992). 


38. See Lama Anagarika Govinda’s es- 
say “Individuality and Universality” in 
Creative Meditation and Multi-dimensional 
Consciousness (Wheaton, IL: Theosophi- 
cal Publishing House, 1976). 


39. The daily tantric sadhana, or prac- 
tice, is founded upon centuries of re- 
finement by yogin(i)s and philosophers, 
making it one of humankind’s supreme 
treasures. Previously, however, it was 
restricted from the majority of Tibetans 
due to its potentially powerful, even 
dangerous consequences to self and 
others should it be misunderstood and 
misused. Now, because of the current 
threat to its survival and the obvious 
need for it in today’s crazy world, the 
tantric path is being taught widely by 
willing teachers. 

Similarly, the Navajo’s chantway path 
has a universal character, but until re- 
cently it was also closed to outsiders— 
given the Navajos horrendous treat- 
ment at the hands of Anglo-Americans 
and Hispanics over the past four centu- 
ries. Further, the Navajo system has not 
been adequately translated and inter- 
preted by Westerners, who have a ten- 
dency to see it as a “primitive” system of 
beliefs. 

Whereas Buddhism and tantrism have 
been practiced widely throughout Asia 
over many millennia, the Tibetan amal- 
gam is no more than thirteen hundred 
years old. The Navajo system, by all in- 
dications, is even younger. Given this, 
plus the fact that until rather recently 
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the Navajo were still on their journey 
to the Sun Bearer’s House of Dawn (from 
the House of Sunset in which they were 
created by their mother, Changing 
Woman), one can understand why they 
had not developed as detailed a system 
of commentary nor one of writing (as 
had the Cherokee Indians) in advance 
of the onslaught of the Euro-American 
hordes. So the Navajo understanding of 
the cosmos—as it exists without and 
within—has remained more culturally 
imbedded and has been preserved by 
vigorous “oral osmosis” through stories, 
songs, and direct transmission over the 
course of many generations. Despite 
their differing approaches, it seems evi- 
dent that the Navajo have preserved 
ancient core teachings that are every bit 
as profound as those of the Tibetans. 

One more point in this comparison. 
We Westerners tend to equate antiq- 
uity with value. Living as we do in a 
reality that is oriented to the future, 
when we react adversely to that reality’s 
lack of wisdom and its superficiality, 
we tend to retreat into the belief that 
“old is best.” We look to ancient cul- 
tures for our models of the ideal way of 
life. This is, of course, a valuable ap- 
proach. But the cultures and systems 
that we look up to (those that our way 
of life has yet to succeed in destroying) 
are not necessarily ancient in origin. 
Some—and perhaps the most vital 
among them, such as the Tibetan and 
Navajo—attained their present form 
actually quite recently. What are old 
and venerable are the universal wisdom 
and practices that they preserve. In fact, 
if extinct ancient civilizations such as 
Egypt, Sumer, Greece, India, and China 
(and soon, Euro-America) are any indi- 
cation, all human civilizations go 
through cycles of vibrancy and decrepi- 
tude. It is only the wisdom that is “con- 
tinually renewed by ceaseless effort” (to 
paraphrase Einstein) that continues. Per- 
haps, in the end, it is the youthful vigor 
of the civilizations of the Tibetans and 
Navajos that inspires us so. 


40. See Lama Anagarika Govinda’s bril- 
liant essay, “The Two Aspects of Real- 
ity,” in Creative Meditation and 
Multi-dimensional Consciousness, for an 
in-depth discussion of timelessness and 
formlessness. 


APPENDIX 2 


1. Excerpt of Offering Mandala done as 
a request for teachings by His Holiness 
the XIV Dalai Lama (Jampel Ngawang 
Lobsang Tenzing Gyatso) at the 1981 
Kalachakra tantric initiation in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Reworked by the au- 
thor. 


2. Anthropologist Cosmos Mindeleff 
recorded the following description of 
the First Hoghan in 1896: “It was cov- 
ered with gorgeous rainbows and bright 
sunbeams instead of bark and earth. At 
that time the firmament had not been 
made, but these first beings possessed 
the elements for its production. Rain- 
bows and sunbeams consisted of layers 
or films of materials, textiles or at least 
materials pliable in nature, and these 
materials were laid across the hut alter- 
nately, first the rainbows from north to 
south, then the sunbeams from east to 
west.” (In “Navajo Houses,” Seventeenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, D.C., 1986.) 


3. Since language is known by Navajos 
to create one’s reality, let’s reconstruct 
the ideal hoghan with the building 
blocks of language. The ho in hoghan 
(which refers to all such round houses 
with earthen floors, as opposed to kin, 
a square house) is the same ho as in 
hézh¢. Ho signifies the greater cosmos, 
the macrocosm. Ghan (interestingly, it’s 
khang in Tibetan) signifies a dwelling 
place. Together the linguistic roots cre- 
ate a quality, a state, for which we have 
no exact term in English. It is even more 
than that quality of inhabitation and 
harmony that turns a house into a 
home. 


4. Consider the Tibetan conception of 
the universe as embodied in Samye 
Monastery. Its groundplan is, at its es- 
sence, identical to that of Navajo Com- 
munity College. The main temple 
signifies the sacred mountain at the 
universe’s center. As such, it rises at the 
center of the monastery’s circular 
grounds. Samye Temple’s doorways 
open to the four cardinal directions. At 
each semicardinal point stands a stupa/ 
choérten of a different color, cued to 
that of each world continent system. 
Two small buildings represent the sun 


and the moon, and the outer wall is 
likened to the iron fence surrounding 
the world system. 


5. Changing Woman is like the cycles 
of the day and of the seasons. She is 
White Shell Woman of the dawn when 
wearing a costume adorned with White 
Shell. Likewise, she signifies the rest of 
the lights of day as Turquoise Woman, 
Abalone Woman, and Black Jet Woman. 
She is a woman, too, for all seasons. She 
is Changing Woman in terms of her 
seasonal personas and array of energies 
and constantly metamorphoses accord- 
ing to the natural flow of the cosmos. 
She goes from White Shell Woman’s 
springtime youthfulness to Turquoise 
Woman’s summertime florescence of 
womanhood, to Abalone Woman’s au- 
tumnal colors of matronhood, to Black 
Jet Woman’s matriarchic wintertime of 
old age. Then, suddenly, she springs 
back into maidenhood. She is endowed 
with Everlasting Life according to 
Beauty. She is immortal and immune to 
fault. We earth-surface walkers have this 
ideal potential within us, although we 
are as yet unaware and incapable of 
realizing it—”having knowledge of it.” 
This knowledge is acquired by follow- 
ing the chantway path through life. 

Consider Tibet for a moment. The 
Goddess Mother of Tibetan religion is, 
for Great Path (Mahayana) practitioners, 
embodied in D6élma/Tara and her 
twenty-one emanations. For tantric 
practitioners, she is a dakini/khandoma 
or “ether-goer.” The ether-goer embod- 
ies the energy principles of the enlight- 
ened mind: those wisdom-energies 
existing on the most subtle plane, but 
which are as all-pervasive as the ele- 
ments composing every facet of phe- 
nomena. She is at once the consort(s) 
of buddhas in celestial paradises and 
the aboriginal sister goddesses who are 
the inner sentience of some of the most 
massive mountains on earth. 

The Navajos’ Changing Woman was 
created out of the union of Earth 
Woman and Sky Man. Earth Woman 
signifies the state of Beauty, while Sky 
Man represents a life of spirituality. 
Changing Woman came to be born 
through their mystic union atop sacred 
Spruce Mountain. According to the cre- 
ation teachings, a great cloud had 
formed over the summit and Talking 


God with Calling God went to investi- 
gate. They instructed First Man to climb 
it and report his findings. There he came 
upon a baby, bedded in a cradle board 
of the same general design as is in use 
today, only its materials were highly 
unusual, as befitting the First Cradle- 
board. 

According to one account, when First 
Man came to the top of the mountain 
he heard a baby crying amid lightning 
and hard rain. He discovered the baby 
in a cradle consisting of two short rain- 
bows and rays of the rising sun. The 
baby was wrapped in blankets of Dark 
Cloud, Blue Cloud, Yellow Cloud, and 
White Cloud, and on either side of the 
cradle was a row of loops made of light- 
ning laced through with sunbeams. 

When she attained puberty after only 
twelve days of life, a form of Blessing 
Way ceremony, known as kinaalda, was 
held for White Shell Woman. (Ideally, 
every Navajo girl should have one done 
for her at puberty.) Within a few more 
days White Shell Woman (this youthful 
form of Changing Woman) was impreg- 
nated: first by a sunbeam and then by 
the dripping water from a mountain 
spring. Four days later she gave birth to 
the Warrior Twins. One was daring, the 
other, more reserved. They would later 
become known as Monster Slayer (Slayer 
of Enemy Gods) and Child Born for 
Water. 


6. The Fifth World, during the time of 
Changing Woman’s presence, was in 
many respects a perfect homeostatic 
system. It was endowed with the pro- 
tective powers of the Holy People as 
well as of those First People who had 
become diyin—empowered in body- 
mind—through their successful journey 
into the Fifth World. 

During the same period, Changing 
Woman created the animals and corn 
to provide life to the world. Her work 
done, she left the phenomenal realm 
and went to live with Sun Bearer in a 
beautiful home constructed of rainbows, 
sunbeams, jewels, and colored lights 
that he had prepared for her on an is- 
land in the Western Ocean. It was a 
glorious place, but Changing Woman 
became lonely awaiting the nightly re- 
turn of her husband. On days when it 
was overcast he would not even make 
the journey, preferring to remain with 
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his other wife in the white land of the 
east. 

After some time, Changing Woman 
devised a solution to her loneliness. 
From eight tiny balls of dry skin, rolled 
from her epidermis, she created various 
humanoid beings—the paired progeni- 
tors of the four original clans of the 
(Navajo) People. They journeyed to the 
west coast of North America on a rain- 
bow trail, where they lived for several 
generations. Having heard stories from 
their mother of an original homeland 
to the east between four sacred moun- 
tains, they set off on a migration of 
return, much as the Twins did on their 
return to their father, the Sun Bearer. 
On arriving at the land between the 
sacred mountains, an area roughly co- 
inciding with the geologic formation of 
the Colorado River Plateau, the People’s 
original clans settled down to living and 
developing into an amalgam of many 
more clans, eventually to become the 
Navajo Nation. During this period they 
experienced the usual “ups and downs” 
that people everywhere seem eternally 
to bring upon themselves. 

At a particularly low point in their 
history, one plagued by much strife, 
Changing Woman had two Navajo boys 
brought to her island paradise. There 
she and the Holy People instructed the 
boys in the teachings and practices of 
the Blessing Way. The boys then re- 
turned home on a rainbow, alighting at 
Changing Woman’s first cornfield. 
There they taught the Blessing Way to 
four men — one from each original clan. 
During the first Blessing Way to be held 
among the People, the first ordinary 
Mountain Earth Bundle was assembled. 
This having been done, the Holy People 
who had been invoked during the rite 
departed, saying that they would be 
there in the rocks, the wind, the feath- 
ers of the eagle, and the growth of corn 
whenever they were needed by the 
Navajo people. With Beauty restored 
among the Navajo and their connec- 
tion with the ideal thus re-established, 
the boys who had brought the Blessing 
Way departed the earth-surface reality 
to return to the realm of the Holy 
People—empowered people whom they 
themselves would now become. 


7. Soil from the Big Mountain region 


of Navajoland is sometimes placed at 
the center of Mountain Earth Bundles 
by “country” Navajos living there. These 
people have been in danger of being 
relocated from their land due to a 
boundary dispute with the Hopi tribe. 
During the litigation process, they 
showed their bundles as proof of their 
deep spiritual ties to the land. It is 
unfortunate (for them and us) that the 
Anglo-American judicial system has 
little understanding of the significance 
of such evidence. 


8. The Tibetan Offering Mandala like- 
wise establishes a relationship with a 
tutelary divinity, a buddha, a lama- 
teacher, and with the idealized world- 
reality, so that the “blessings of the 
dharma rain will fall” on oneself and all 
other thinking and feeling beings. The 
Offering Mandala is preserved on mon- 
astery altars for indefinite periods and 
is sometimes sculpted into jewel- 
adorned, golden forms. But, mostly, it 
is disassembled after each use in order 
to seal its image and concept in the 
mind of the user. In a sense this hap- 
pens, too, with the Mountain Earth 
Bundle, since it is permanently closed, 
its contents not generally to be dis- 
turbed. The Beauty of the inner forms 
of the Fifth World must thus be inter- 
nally experienced through the powers 
of the imagination and the intangible 
energy exuding from the bundle. 


9. During a Blessing Way for a new 
house and hoghan that I attended, a 
family member held two Mountain 
Earth Bundles in his hands while the 
chanter anointed his body’s vital points 
with corn pollen. During this same 
portion of the rite, the chanter and 
chorus sang songs invoking various Holy 
People and describing the attributes of 
the sacred mountains. Then the chanter 
and the one-sung-over intoned the ex- 
tremely potent Earth Woman Prayer, as 
well as associated prayers to the sacred 
mountains. The one-sung-over thereby 
became fully immersed in the ideal re- 
ality of the Mountain Earth Bundle and 
the geomancy of the Navajo sacred 
world. 


10. Frank Mitchell with Frisbie and 
MacAllester, eds., Navajo Blessingway 
Singer, 215. 


APPENDIX 3 


1. Terry Clifford, Tibetan Buddhist Medi- 
cine and Psychiatry: The Diamond Heal- 
ing (York Beach, Maine: Samuel Weiser), 
p. 84. 


APPENDIX 4 


1. In setting the ground for tantra, 
Padmasambhava did not destroy the 
ancient beliefs. While tantra was a more 
sophisticated and well-understood 
transformative system than that of the 
ancient Tibetans, it did hold much in 
common with the old practices and may 
very well have been a reformulation of 
transformative practices universal to 
inner Asia. 

One might also say that while Pad- 
masambhava did compel certain stub- 
born earth powers into becoming 
chékyung—protectors of the “new” reli- 
gion—it is also rather evident that the 
mahayana/tantric Buddhist system it- 
self had become incorporated in toto 
into a spiritual framework that was 
aboriginal—Tibet’s first cognitive 
model, or basic paradigm. Padma- 
sambhava probably brought a restruc- 
tured, pre-Buddhist, pre-Hindu spiritual 
system (in origin) back to those who, in 
essence, Still practiced its basic funda- 
mentals. 

Padmasambhava is often envisioned 
as a two-in-one deity. His favorite spiri- 
tual consort, Yeshe Tsogyal, provided 
the energy of completion to his per- 
sonal tantric practice, and he to hers. 
As the embodiment of the mother of 
the ether-goers (khandoma/dakinis), she 
enabled Padmasambhava to attain his 
goals through powers called siddhi. 


2. At this point the pan-Asiatic thun- 
der dragon may return to mind. As a 
great flying snake with the voice of 
thunder and a tongue flicking lightning, 
it could be of the same origin as the 
(Pacific coast) Native American sisutl 
and the great feathered serpent 
Quetzalcoatl of the Toltecs and Aztecs. 


3. See the Navajo warrior rite in Oakes 
and Campbell, Where the Two Came to 
Their Father narrated by the chanter Jeff 


King. Note the excellent annotations 
by Joseph Campbell and faithful ren- 
derings of the rite’s sand paintings by 
Maude Oakes. 


4. Sun Bearer’s eastern wife is less pub- 
licly discussed than Changing Woman, 
with whom he lives in the West. It is 
possible that she is, in fact, Dawn 
Woman. 


5. Empowerment of the youthful hero 
was, similarly, an important rite of pas- 
sage in old Tibet. An episode in the 
Tibetan opera Prince Norsang describes 
how the young hero, Prince Norsang, 
prepared to ride out and meet an inva- 
sion by the Wild Men of the North. In 
a special war preparation rite known as 
the Consecration of Weapon and Ar- 
mor, the old king presents the prince 
with protective gear much like that 
given the Twins by Sun Bearer and the 
thunderers. Prince Norsang received a 
regal helmet bedecked with cloth flags 
and raptor (eagle-vulture-hawk) feath- 
ers, called Sunrise on the Snow; a great 
suit of armor (“As Precious As All 
Things”); a gauntlet (“Light in the Dark- 
ness”); arrows and quiver (“Thunder- 
bolts of Meteorite”); and a shield (“The 
Circular Rainbow”). Thus empowered 
with the ultimate in protective devices, 
the young prince took his place at the 
head of an expeditionary force, and, 
screaming out an ancient warrior cry, 
embarked on his mission. 


6. Interestingly, in the Tibetan tantric 
mandala’s color symbolism, the north- 
ern quarter of the conqueror buddha, 
All-Accomplishing One, is also of the 
darkest color (“the dark green hue of the 
midnight sun”) and is likewise associ- 
ated with the most all-powerful protec- 
tive and—if necessary—destructive 
energies of body and mind. This 
buddha’s hand gesture (mudra), signing 
fearlessness, reveals his qualities. His 
complement resides in the mandala’s 
southern quarter. The Jewel-Born One is 
yellow—the color of the sun at its ze- 
nith—and like the Navajo southern quar- 
ter, it serves as the necessary complement 
to the north’s fierce qualities. This 
buddha’s hand gesture is one of bestow- 
ing wealth, health, and happiness. 


7. “Song of the Black Bear” is found in 
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Navajo Texts by Pliny Goddard (New 
York: American Museum of Natural 
History, 1933). 

Besides protection, bear power is used 
by the Navajo to diagnose the cause of 
illness. In the bear-shock rite, a man 
dressed in a bear mask and bearskin 
rushes into the hoghan and “shocks” 
the patient-to-be, who is seated on a 
sand painting depicting a great bear in 
her den. If the patient swoons, a ghost 
is to blame for the disorder and the 
appropriate ceremony (usually an En- 
emy Way) is prescribed. 


8. See Sandner, Navaho Symbols of Heal- 
ing, pp. 139-40. 


9. From The Full Six-Session Yoga, trans- 
lated by Sharpa Tulku and Alexander 
Berzin, provided as a handout booklet 
at Kalachakra tantric initiation ceremo- 
nies. 


10. The American poet-philosopher 
Gary Snyder has fused the Native Ameri- 
can and Buddhist concepts of bear and 
protector deity in his famous “under- 
ground” ecological poem, Smokey the 
Bear Sutra. He has utilized the Buddhist 
sutra form of exposition to describe the 
protective ability of this archetypal bear- 
man (originally a symbol concocted by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
save trees from forest fires and, thereby, 
preserve potential board-feet of wood 
to fuel the housing boom of the 1950s). 
Despite his ignoble beginnings, Smokey, 
as he’s affectionately called, has become 
a folk symbol—bordering on a deity— 
for an entire post-Second World War 
generation of Americans. This poem is 
in the public domain at the request of 
Gary Snyder. 


SMOKEY THE BEAR SUTRA 


Once in the Jurassic, about 150 
Million years ago, 

the Great Sun Buddha in this corner 
of the Infinite 

Void gave a great discourse for all 
the assembled elements 

and energies: to the standing beings, 
the walking beings, 

the flying beings and the sitting 
beings—even grasses, 

to the number of thirteen billion, 
each one born from a 


seed, were assembled there: a 
Discourse concerning 
Enlightenment on the planet Earth. 


“In some future time, there will be a 
continent called 

America. It will have great centers of 
power called 

such as Pyramid Lake, Walden Pond, 
Mount Ranier, Big Sur, 

Everglades, and so forth; and 
powerful nerves and channels 

such as Columbia River, Mississippi 
River, and Grand 

Canyon. The human race in that era 
will get into troubles all 

over its head, and practically wreck 
everything in spite of 

its own intelligent Buddha nature. 


“The twisting strata of the great 
mountains and the pulsings 

of great volcanos are my love burning 
deep in the earth. 

My obstinate compassion is schist 
and basalt and granite, 

to be mountains, to bring down the 
rain. In that future 

American Era I shall enter a new 
form: to cure the 

world of loveless knowledge that 
seeks with blind hunger; 

and mindless rage eating food that 
will not fill it.” 


And he showed himself in his true 
form of 


SMOKEY THE BEAR 


A handsome smokey-colored brown 
bear standing on his 

hind legs, showing that he is aroused 
and watchful. 


Bearing in his right paw the Shovel 
that digs to the truth 

beneath appearances; cuts the roots 
of useless attachments, 

and flings damp sand on the fires of 
greed and war; 


His left paw in the Mudra of 
Comradely Display—indi- 

cating that all creatures have the full 
right to live to their 

limits and that deer, rabbits, 
chipmunks, snakes, dandelions, 

and lizards all grow in the realm of 
the Dharma; 


Wearing the blue work overalls 
symbolic of slaves and 

laborers, the countless men oppressed 
by civilization 

that claims to save but only destroys; 


Wearing the broad-brimmed hat of 
the West, symbolic of 

the forces that guard the Wilderness, 
which is the Natural 

State of the Dharma and the True 
Path of man on earth; 

all true paths lead through moun- 
tains— 


With a halo of smoke and flame 
behind, the forest fires 

of the kali-yuga, fires caused by the 
stupidity of those 

who think things can be gained and 
lost whereas in truth all 

is contained vast and free in the Blue 
Sky and Green Earth 

of One Mind; 


Round-bellied to show his kind 
nature and that the great 

earth has food enough for everyone 
who loves and trusts 

her; 


Trampling underfoot wasteful 
freeways and needless suburbs; 
smashing the worms of capitalism 

and totalitarianism; 


Indicating the Task: his followers, 
becoming free of cars, 

houses, canned food, universities, and 
shoes, master the 

Three Mysteries of their own Body, 
Speech and Mind; and 

fearlessly chop down the rotten trees 
and prune out the 

sick limbs of this country America 
and then burn the 

leftover trash. 


Wrathful but Calm, Austere but 
Comic, Smokey the Bear 

will illuminate those who would help 
him; but for those 

who would hinder or slander him, 


HE WILL PUT THEM OUT. 


Thus his great Mantra: 


Namah samanta vajranam chanda 
maharoshana 
Sphataya hum traka ham mam 


“I DEDICATE MYSELF TO THE 
UNIVERSAL DIAMOND BE THIS 
RAGING FURY DESTROYED” 


And he will protect those who love 
woods and rivers, 

Gods and animals, hobos and 
madmen, prisoners and sick 

people, musicians, playful women, 
and hopeful children; 


And if anyone is threatened by 
advertising, air pollution, 

or the police, they should chant 

SMOKEY THE BEAR’S SPELL: 


DROWN THEIR BUTTS 
CRUSH THEIR BUTTS 
DROWN THEIR BUTTS 
CRUSH THEIR BUTTS 


And Smokey the Bear will surely 
appear to put the 
enemy out with his vajra-shovel. 


Now those who recite this Sutra and 
then try to put it in 

practice will accumulate merit as 
countless as the 

sands of Arizona and Nevada, 

Will help save the planet Earth from 
total oil slick, 

Will enter the age of harmony of 
man and nature, 

Will win the tender love and caresses 
of men, women, 
and beasts, 

Will always have ripe blackberries to 
eat and a sunny spot 

under a pine tree to sit at, 


AND IN THE END WILL WIN 
HIGHEST PERFECT ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT. 


thus we have heard. 


11. The Dalai Lama’s views on terrific 
deity power are contained in the essay 
“Deities” in Kindness, Clarity and Insight 
(Ithaca, NY: Snow Lion Publications, 
1984). 
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12. The mirage stone powder was ap- 
plied to the whole body of a young 
woman (the one-sung-over): first onto 
the soles of her feet, her shins, arms, 
wrists, chest, and back, then onto her 
eyes and face. Corn pollen or meal is 
normally used in this way when the 
ceremony is for blessing or rebalancing 
the patient with the elemental ener- 
gies. As this was a protective ceremony, 
mirage stone powder was used to insure 
invisibility to the bodymind. 

The one-sung-over represented the 
various Navajos who had commissioned 
this rite. She sat upon a white cloth (a 
substitute for a ritual buckskin, not 
available at short notice). Also on the 
white cloth sat a tiny turquoise-eyed, 
black-jet effigy of a bear. The cloth was 
further held down by two very large, 
ancient, hand-chipped flint knives— 
probably of Anasazi origin. 


13. See Terry Clifford, Tibetan Buddhist 
Medecine and Psychiatry, for details on 
Tibetan psychiatric analysis of the de- 
mons of bodymind. 


14. Recent linguistic research suggests 
a possible link between the languages 
spoken by Tibeto-Burman peoples and 
the Athabascan Indians (such as the 
Navajo). 


15. The Navajo conception of rebirth 
is less concerned with great numbers of 
lifetimes than the Tibetan (whose sys- 
tem is strongly influenced by Indian 
Buddhist beliefs in this regard). But, like 
the Tibetan, the Navajo system consid- 
ers successive births as being colored by 
the results of previous actions. 

The philosopher Hansen Ashley ex- 
plained to me that “Your spiritual char- 
acter goes on—your nature lives on two 
or three generations down the line.” 
Thus how you lived your life affects the 
coming generations in your lineage. 
Accordingly, Navajo speak of the fortu- 
nate families who have many succes- 
sive generations of “old age kills.” This 
means that people of succeeding gen- 
erations consistently make it into ripe 
old age and its “beautific” state because 
of the Beauty attained by those who 
preceded them. 


16. One elaborate Castle of Purification, 
(as the dé are sometimes called) is made 


by the monks of Ganden Shartse mo- 
nastic college. It stands over eight feet 
in height and, empowered by the Green 
Tara, provides general protection from 
the onslaught of potentially harmful 
powers. Its thread-cross array shelters, 
umbrella-like, a wooden palace. And its 
combinations of colored threads iden- 
tify the types of powers to be attracted 
and pacified. 

Another form of thread-cross array is 
used in conjunction with a dramatic 
long-life ceremony to a high lama. In 
the case of such a rite on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, the monks of Namgyal 
Monastery sculpt a striking likeness of 
His Holiness out of butter and barley 
flour and place it before a thread-cross 
array. This sits near an elaborate Castle 
of Purification. After being consecrated, 
the offerings are taken from his pres- 
ence by young monks embodying the 
ether-goer/dakinis who have come to 
request his return to the pure lands. 
Instead of the lama, they go away with 
the thread-cross and sculpted offerings, 
taking them to a huge lake for disposal 
among the serpentine lu, living in the 
water’s depths. 

Similarly, on the last evening of the 
last month of the old year, Tibetan fami- 
lies eat an elaborate meal. When they 
finish, they place in a bowl or on a tray 
some leftovers from each plate, along 
with pieces of dough impressed with 
each person’s fingerprints, soot from 
the hearth, a coin, a candle, and an 
incense stick. In the center sits a black- 
faced, humanoid figure made of dough. 
It is called the lud and serves as a ran- 
som figure to the evils, in lieu of the 
entire family. The menfolk take the 
offering to a crossroads—preferably a 
distance from the household—where the 
obstacles can receive their gift and rap- 
idly depart amid exploding firecrackers 
or gunshots. Without looking back upon 
the evils and thus risking their return 
with them, the men leave for home. 
The next day, lonely roadsides in Ti- 
betan communities can be seen littered 
with lud. 


17. The great torma’s most vivid use is 
during the afternoon of the last day of 
the old year. The ritual described here 
is held at Namgyal Monastery in 
Dharamsala, India (the Dalai Lama’s 


monastery). It invokes all the protec- 
tors of the religion to dispel negativity 
accrued during the old year. 

After many days of invocations, of- 
ferings, and visualizations, the monks 
are led out of the temple by the ritual 
master. They hold a triangular or coni- 
cal butter-and-barley construction. It is 
often painted red (for the color of the 
protectors), may be adorned with ani- 
mal entrails, and is topped with a 
sculpted death’s-head skull. The entire 
sculpture is enshrouded in a painted 
“cape” of golden flames. During the first 
part of the ceremony, the powerful bless- 
ings and psychic energy of the pro- 
tector(s) are drawn into the torma. The 
sculpture is now the protector deity it- 
self. 

The monks bear their spiritual weapon 
to a large straw pyre. There, the ritual 
master calls upon the deity to leave the 
torma, and the monks prepare to throw 
it into the burning pyre in a ceremony 
called the torgyak. The master visualizes 
that the torma-bomb destroys the nega- 
tive forces that are harmful to the well- 
being of the religion and its people. In 
the process, it sends each obstacle’s 
consciousness onto a “better rebirth.” 
The bomb is violently thrown into the 
burning straw, immolating the enemy’s 
negativity and ignorance in the fire of 
enlightened wisdom. This attention to 
destroying ignorance in the fire of en- 
lightened wisdom is a Buddhist addi- 
tion to an aboriginal Bon rite of 
protection and purification. 


18. Quote from teachings and associ- 
ated Shedur rite held at Kagyu Shapten 
Kunchab Dharma Center, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, during September 1989. 


19. See “Working with Negativity” by 
Chogyam Trungpa Rinpoche in Garuda 
Journal (Spring 1972) for more observa- 
tions on the use of power on the path 
to enlightenment. 


APPENDIX 5 


1. Blackening of the face is a technique 
also used by Tibetans to ward off ghostly 
or demonic attack. 


2. Since the Enemy Way rite is all about 
evoking victorious and destructive 
power, the participants inhale the sun’s 
rays four times at its close. Similarly, we 
may recall, at the close of Blessing Way 
and chantway rites, the patient and the 
participants inhale the rays of the 
dawn’s light four times to bring in its 
holy powers. The light and wind at dawn 
are of a more gentle quality, while those 
at the sun’s zenith are naturally more 
energetic and power-filled. The dawn 
light and wind are Talking God and 
Dawn Woman, friendly tutelaries; the 
sun’s rays are less forgiving, more “di- 
rect,” like the personality of the Sun 
Bearer. 


3. Glenn Mullin has given an excellent 
description of this shedur rite in the 
liner notes to Shedur: A Ghost Exorcism 
Ritual (Nonesuch Records: Explorer Se- 
ries no. 472081). 


4. Ina shedur rite held in 1989 in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, Lama Yeshe Dorje pro- 
vided all sorts of “weapons” to the par- 
ticipants, including bow and arrows, a 
sickle, handcuffs, a hammer, hooked 
and straight knives, a dharma wheel, 
and even an old pistol. 


APPENDIX 6 


1. See “Seer of Seers” in Tibetan Pilgrim- 
age by Peter Gold (Ithaca, NY: Snow 
Lion Publications, 1988). 


2. See Alexander and Dorothea Leigh- 
ton, “Gregorio the Hand-Trembler,” 
Papers of the Peabody Museum (Harvard 
University, vol. 40, no. 1, 1949). 
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PRONUNCIATION GUIDE 


NAVAJO 


The system used in this book closely follows the official orthography of the Navajo 
language. 

Navajo vowels are basically similar to those in English. The Navajo also recog- 
nize elongated vowels as carrying meaning. Such lengthened vowels are indicated 
by a double letter, such as aa. 

Navajo vowels can be nasalized. A cedilla below the vowel(s) indicates this. Thus, 
9 sounds like an o spoken “through the nose,” or something sounding like “ong.” 

The Navajo language has two distinct tones: normal (or low) and high. The high 
tone is indicated by a (’), as in the word H6zh¢, which you should now be able to 
pronounce (zh sounds like the French j). There also may be a high tone accent over 
one or both letters of an elongated vowel. 

The most difficult sound for non-Navajos to pronounce is signified by the letter 
1. This is the sound created by placing the tongue against the back of the upper front 
teeth then pushing out the breath. It comes out like a “cracked 1.” 

Finally, an (’) apostrophe between letters indicates a glottal stop, a full break in 
sound. This is somewhat like the space between the Ks in the phrase “ask Karen.” 

Consider now the phrase Sg’ah Naghai Bik’eh Hozho (gh is like the ch in the 
Scottish word for lake: Loch). 


TIBETAN 


The Tibetan language is a challenge to transliterate into Latin characters. Its orthog- 
raphy is full of silent letters and letter combinations that sound utterly different 
from the way they are spelled. 

Consider the customary phrase Tashi Deley. It is actually spelled Bkrashis Bdelegs. 
Accordingly, this book uses a simplified spelling system, which approximates the 
way Tibetan sounds when pronounced by a native speaker of American English. 

A note on the pronunciation of a few of the letters of anglicized Tibetan will be 
helpful. Zh sounds like “sh,” and its following vowel has a low tonal quality. Lh, 
as in lha, is almost identical to the Navajo t. Nasalization is signified by ng, while 
the tonal nature of Tibetan is expressed by a particular consonant appearing to- 
gether with a vowel. Thus, for example, ngag has a low sound, while ngak has a 
higher tonal quality. 


Adi Buddha (S) Primordial buddha of tantric 
buddhism, signifying the empty nature of the 
Void. 

Ak’idahnast’ani (N) Mirage Mountain or Hosta 
Butte; a Navajo sacred mountain of protective 
power, situated in New Mexico. 

atkee na’ashi (N) “Follower pairs”; Navajo term 
for the necessary union of complementary op- 
posites in all phenomena. 

Anaji (N) Enemy Way; Navajo ghost protection 
rite. 

Anasazi (N) “Ancient Aliens”; Navajo term for the 
ancient Indian civilization (“cliff dwellers”) of 
the Colorado Plateau. 

Asdzga nadlehé (N) Changing Woman, lit: She- 
Who-Rejuvenates-Herself-Time-and-Again; the 
great goddess of the Navajo. 

axis mundi (L) World axis; Latin name applied 
to any concept of a cosmic mountain at the 
center of a sacred world. 


bardo (T) Tibetan term for passage from one state 
of reality to another. Usually applied to the 
death passage, although sleep and dreams, even 
waking, are also bardo. 

bigistiin (N) “Inlying form”; humanoid-shaped 
power being giving life and thought to a par- 
ticular substance, object, or being. 

bik’eh hézh¢ (N) “According to cosmic Beauty”; 
the Navajo female principle describing the ideal 
state of the cosmos and the individual. 

bisizinii (N) “Instanding one”; the innermost es- 
sence of phenomena, composed of life and 
thought-creating winds; “wind soul.” 

bodhicitta (S) The will to gain enlightenment 


GLOSSARY 


(bodhi) for the sake of all beings; enlightened 
compassion. 

bodhisattva (S) A being living according to en- 
lightened compassion who vows to return over 
lifetimes for the sake of others; also an ema- 
nation of a fully enlightened being, a buddha. 

Bon (T) The earliest dominant religion of Tibet, 
having roots in indigenous beliefs and prac- 
tices as well as in those of other Central Asian 
cultures. 


Ch’6ol’i’i (N) Spruce Mountain or Gobernador 
Knob; a mountain in New Mexico known by 
Navajos to be the birthplace of the great god- 
dess, Changing Woman. 

cha kyung/garuda (T/S) “Great eagle”; master bird, 
symbolizing a quality of Tibetan warriorship. 

Chakna Dorje/Vajrapani (T/S) The Thunderbolt 
Bearer, bodhisattva (spiritual hero) of enlight- 
ened power and skilled means. 

Chakpori (T) Iron Mountain, sacred peak in the 
Lhasa valley dedicated to the bodhisattva 
Thunderbolt Bearer and to an indigenous earth 
deity. 

Chamba/Maitreya (T/S) The Coming Buddha; the 
future world teacher. 

chang (T) Grain beer, usually made from barley. 

Chenrezi/Avalokiteshvara (T/S) Boundless Love, 
the bodhisattva of compassion. 

chi (C) Vital force energy of the psychic nervous 
system. 

chindi (N) Destructive ghostly residue released at 
the death of a spiritually unfulfilled person. 

Chod (T) Tantric rite of forceful severance of the 
ego’s hold on the bodymind. 


Language codes: 


A = Athabascan 


C = Chinese 
J =Japanese 
L = Latin 


M = Mongolian 
N = Navajo 
S = Sanskrit 
T = Tibetan 
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ch6/dharma (T/S) The compendium of buddhist 
teachings; also signifies one’s existence and 
life’s actions. 

choku/dharmakaya (T/S) see kusum/trikaya 

Chomolungma (T) Goddess Mother of the Earth; 
honorific title for Mt. Everest. 

chorten/stupa (T/S) Psychophysical monument 
symbolizing the enlightened mind, the five al- 
chemical elements, and the cosmic mountain. 


Demchok/Samvara (T/S) Great Bliss; tantric tute- 
lary deity and emblem ofa highest tantric lin- 
eage of same name. 

Denali (A) Athabascan Indian name for Mt. 
McKinley. 

Dibenitsaa (N) Hesperus Peak; Navajo sacred 
mountain of the north. 

Diné (N) The People; Navajo name for themselves. 

Diné Be’iina (N) “The Navajo Way of Life”; liv- 
ing according to traditional spiritual principles. 

Diné Bikéyah (N) The Navajo homeland. 

diyin (N) Spiritual power making one immune to 
fault and harm. 

Diyin Dine’é (N) Holy People; the Navajos’ deities. 

do (T) Ritual thread cross array for attracting am- 
bient power beings to a soul ransoming rite. 

Déoljang (T) Green Tara, see Tara. 

Dolkhar (T) White Tara, see Tara. 

Dé6lIma (T) see Tara. 

don (T) Demonic projection of negative thoughts 
and energies. 

Donyo Drupa/Amoghasiddhi (T/S) The All Accom- 
plishing One; tantric (conqueror) buddha. 

Dook’o’oostiid (N) San Francisco Peaks; Navajo sa- 
cred mountain of the west. 

dorje/vajra (T/S) “Thunderbolt, diamond”; signi- 
fying the tantric path, the male principle of 
compassionate and blissful method, and the 
scepter used in tantric ritual. 

Dorje Chang/Vajradhara (T/S) Holder of the 
Thunderbolt Scepter; primordial buddha of 
several tantric lineages. 

Dorje Drakden (T) The Renowned Thunderbolt; 
male protector deity of Tibetan state whose con- 
sciousness manifests in the Nechung Oracle. 

Dorje Droli (T) The Deep-waisted Thunderbolt; 
fierce manifestation of the great buddhist 
teacher, Guru Rinpoche (Padmasambhava). 

Dorje Jigje/Yamantaka (T/S) Slayer of the God of 
Death; powerful manifestation of transcendent 
wisdom. 

Dorje Phagmo/V ajra Varahi (T/S) The Thunder- 
bolt Sow; female tantric tutelary of the Chod 
practice. See Chod. 


Dorje Sempa/Vajrasattva (T/S) Principle buddha 
emblem of several Tibetan tantric lineages; 
buddha of purification. 

Dorje Shug/Vajravega (T/S) Protector manifesta- 
tion of the tantric tutelary deity, Tunkyi Khorlo/ 
Kalachakra. 

dra lha (T) Warrior god; mountain and personal 
protector deity. 

dre (T) Ghost; includes various classes of subtly 
formed obstacle energies. 

druk (T) Thunder dragon; power animal of sky 
realm, embodying an aspect of spiritual war- 
rior energy. 

du (T) Aboriginal Tibetan sky deity. 

duthop/sadhana (T/S) Systematic daily tantric 
practice; includes prayers, offerings, and de- 
ity visualizations. 

Dzitna’ooditii (N) Encircled Mountain; Navajo 
sacred Mountain and spiritual center of the 
Navajo sacred world. 

Dzogchen (T) The Great Perfection; transforma- 
tive practice of the highest order, associated 
with Nyingma school of Buddhism and the 
Bon religion. 


Ganden/Tushita (T/S) Pure land abode of Chamba/ 
Maitreya, the coming or future buddha. 

Gesar of Ling (T) Heroic spiritual warrior of Tibet 
and Mongolia. Gesar is an archetype of both 
physical and spiritual warriorship. 

Ghaaskidi (N) Mountain sheep tutelary deity. 

goba’i lha (T) Group of personal protector deities 
associated with the human body. 

gompa (T) Monastery; lit: “solitary place.” 

Guru Rinpoche/Padmasambhava (T/S) Tantric 
yogi from Gandhara who seated buddhism in 
Tibet by various potent yogic methods. 

Gyalyum (T) Great Mother; title associated with 
the great goddess Tara. 

gyud/tantra (T/S) Programmed system of 
bodymind development of Northern Bud- 
dhism. 

Gyuzhi (T) The Medical Tantra; compendium of 
healing procedures and knowledge. 


haatat (N) Chantway; ritual system of Navajo 
bodymind development and healing. 

haatati (N) Navajo ritual master and spiritual 
guide. 

Hashch’baad (N) Generalized female tutelary 
deity, Navajo. 

Hashch’baka (N) Generalized male tutelary 
deity, Navajo. 

Hashch’éétti’i (N) Talking God; prime tutelary 


deity of the Navajo religion, associated with 
the dawn. 

Hashch’ééshzhini (N) Black God; also called Fire 
God, deity of the night sky and protective 
power in Navajo pantheon of tutelaries. 

Hashch’éoghan (N) Calling God; also called Har- 
vest God, deity associated with the home 
(hoghan) and complementary tutelary to Talk- 
ing God. 

Hebo Kangzang (T) Central Tibetan sacred moun- 
tain of the west. 

Heruka (S) Fierce-appearing tantric tutelary deity. 


hochx6 (N) Antithesis of cosmic order, balance, 


and peace; anti-Beauty. 

hoghan (N) Circular traditional dwelling and meta- 
phor to the geomantic structure of the Navajo 
cosmos. 

hézhé (N) Beauty; Navajo concept of order, bal- 
ance, harmony, and peace, which permeates 
the cosmos and the individual bodymind. 

Hozhodji (N) Blessing Way; Navajo ritual and 
philosophical system for restoring and main- 
taining a state of Beauty in the individual, the 
family, and their surroundings. 


I Ching (C) Taoist Chinese divination system. 
iikaah (N) Sand painting of Navajo ritual; lit: 
“where they [the deities] come and go.” 


Jambayang/Manijushri (T/S) Bodhisattva embody- 
ing the transcendent wisdom aspect of a 
buddha (enlightened being). 

jish (N) Collection of sacred materials; medicine 
bundle. 


kamikaze (J) Wind energy of the kami spirits of 
the Shinto religion; “divine wind.” 

Kang Rinpoche/Tise (T/S) Mt. Kailas, sacred moun- 
tain in southwestern Tibet, earthly embodi- 
ment of the cosmic mountain, Mount Meru. 

ketaan (N) Offering objects to protective powers, 
used during Navajo chantway rites. 

khandoma/dakini (T/S) Female deities, embodi- 
ments of enlightened mental energies, who 
stimulate and lead the meditator to enlight- 
enment. 

khorlo/chakra (T/S) Lit: “circle” or “wheel”; nodes 
along the central axis of the psychic nervous sys- 
tem where wind-based mental energies con- 
verge and congeal during tantric meditation. 

Khumbila (T) Sacred mountain of the Sherpa 
Tibetans of Nepal. 

Khumbu Yil Lha (T) Country god of the Khumbu 
Sherpas. 


Kinaalda (N) Puberty rite of Navajo girls, for es- 
tablishing a deep identification with the great 
goddess, Changing Woman, over the course 
of their lifetimes. 

Kinninakai (N) White House ruin in Canyon de 
Chelly; home of the tutelary deities of the Night 
Way. 

korwa (T) Circumambulation around a sacred 
object or individual. 

Kulha Kangri (T) Central Tibetan sacred moun- 
tain of the south. 

Kunga Gyalpo (T) “The Five Embodied Kings”; 
family of protector gods of the Tibetan state. 
See also Pehar, Nechung Kuten. 

Kuntunzangpo/mo (T) Lit: “All Good Man/ 
Woman”; the primordial buddha couple, 
symbolizing, for the Nyingma school of Ti- 
betan Buddhism, the ultimate nature of the 
Void. 

kusum/trikaya (T/S) The three bodies of buddha- 
hood; parallel realities and bodymind states 
into which an enlightened mindstream can 
manifest. These include the truth body (chdku/ 
dharmakaya), adorned body (longku/sambho- 
gakaya), and emanation body (tulku/nirma- 
nakaya). 

kyinkhor/mandala (T/S) In Tibetan, “center and 
circumference”; a generally circular image of 
an ideal universe or reality of a deity and its vari- 
ous forms and qualities. 


la (T) Consciousness principle, “soul,” according 
to Tibetan pre-buddhist understanding. 

La lud (T) Soul-ransoming rite for recalling an 
absent la. 

lama (M/T) Tibetan buddhist spiritual facilitator 
who is generally of the monastic clergy but may 
also be a layperson. A term often applied to rec- 
ognized reincarnations. 

lamtso (T) Soul lake; a lake known to be the re- 
pository of a portion of the Ja (consciousness 
principle) of a deity or person. 

Langak Tso/Rakshastal (T/S) Crescent-shaped 
sacred lake below Mt. Kailas. 

lari (T) Soul mountain; repository of a portion of 
a deity or individual’s la. 

lashing (T) Soul tree; repository of a portion of ala. 

lata (T) Soul horse; animal connected with the la 
of an individual. 

layii (T) Soul turquoise; turquoise containing a por- 
tion of one’s la. 

ley/karma (T/S) Universal law of cause and effect. 

tha (T) Class of deities (aboriginal sky beings), as 
well as buddhas and bodhisattvas. 
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Lhamo Lamtso (T) Goddess’s Soul Lake; alpine 
lake in southeastern Tibet, containing a por- 
tion of the consciousness principle of the pro- 
tector goddess, Palden Lhamo. 

lu/naga (T/S) Serpentine-shaped power beings of 
springs, lakes, and rivers. 

lud/linga (T/S) Humanoid-shaped figure; serves 
as substitute offering to negative powers in 
place of an actual person or family members. 

lung/prana (T/S) Subtle breath and vital force of 
life; the energy that empowers the conscious- 
ness to operate. 

lungta (T) Windhorse; a flying horse, symbolizing 
good fortune and the energy of mind and life. 


Mahaboddhi Stupa (S) Great psychophysical 
monument in Bodh Gaya, India, marking the 
site of Sakyamuni Buddha’s enlightenment. 

Mahayana (S) The Great Path; the northern tra- 
dition of buddhism. 

manushi buddha (S) An enlightened, supreme 
world teacher who appears on a cyclic basis 
over the millennia. 

Mapham Tso Manasarovar (T/S) A circular sacred 
lake spreading below holy Mt. Kailas in south- 
western Tibet. 

Marpori (T) Red Mountain; sacred mount in the 
Lhasa valley imbued with the consciousness 
of the bodhisattva Boundless Love (Chenrezi/ 
Avalokiteshvara) and the aboriginal mountain 
deity Nyenchenthangla. 

melong (T) Ritual mirror. 

melongba (T) A person who does divination by 
means of a ritual mirror. 

Mikyoépa/Akshobya (T/S) The Unshakeable One; 
tantric (conqueror) buddha. 

Milarepa (T) Tibetan yogi-saint known for his 
asceticism and for his teachings through the 
medium of poetry and song. 

Miyolobsangma (T) Immutable Lady of Heaven; one 
of five goddesses of long life. Sherpa Tibetans 
know her to be the protector deity whose abode 
is Chomolungma (Mt. Everest). 

moba (T) Diviner who uses dice as the medium 
of divination. 

Machig Labdron (7) Tibetan yogini-saint who de- 
veloped the Chod tradition of severing the 
ego’s hold on the mind. 

Mount Kongpori (T) Sacred mountain in south- 
eastern Tibet where the ancestor deities of Ti- 
betans are known to reside. 

mu (T) Class of aboriginal Tibetan sky deities. 

mu tag (T) Sky cord; rainbow connecting the heads 
of ancient Tibetan kings with the sky. 


naayéé (N) Monsters or enemy powers, which 
threatened the Navajos and ravaged their land. 

Nagpo Chenpo/Mahakala (T/S) The Great Black 
One; a fierce and protective form of great com- 
passion embodied as a terrifying, black tantric 
deity. 

Nahasdzaan (N) Earth Woman; the Navajo great 
goddess principle embodied in the earth. 
nahoka dine’é (N) Earth-surface-walkers; Navajo 

name for human beings. 

naljorma/yogini (T/S) Female meditator and 
tantric practitioner. 

naljorpa/yogin (T/S) Male meditator and tantric 
practitioner. 

Namgyelma/Ushnishavijaya (T/S) Popular Ti- 
betan long life goddess and protectress. 

Nampa Nangdze/Vairochana (T/S) The One Who 
Makes Things Visible; tantric (Conqueror) 
buddha. 

Nayéé neizghani (N) Monster Slayer; senior of the 
Warrior Twins, protector deities of the Navajo 
people. 

Nechung Kuten (T) State oracle of Tibet, medium 
for the protector deity Dorje Drakden. 

ngag/mantra (T/S) Sacred utterances; con- 
sciousness-altering syllables geared to estab- 
lishing a specified state of consciousness. 

ngagpa (T) Master of mantras or spell master; prac- 
titioner of the Chod tradition who wields its 
skills in service of Tibetan daily life. 

nitchi’i (N) Holy wind; subtle breath and energy, 
which permeates the cosmos and provides the 
basis of life and thought to all phenomena. 

noichin (T) Class of aboriginal Tibetan earth deities. 

norbu (T) Wish-fulfilling jewel; symbol of 
prosperity and good luck. 

ntsehakéés (N) Universal mind; the thoughts of 
both the self and cosmos, each of which is em- 
powered by holy wind. 

nyen (T) Class of aboriginal Tibetan mountain pro- 
tector gods. 

Nyenchenthangla (T) Protector god of northern 
sacred mountain range of Central Tibet. 
Nyimaidu/Kaliyuga (T/S) The “tainted time” of 

cosmic destruction at the end of a world eon. 

Nyingma (T) The old school of Tibetan Buddhism. 


Opame/Amitabha (T/S) Boundless Light, the 
tantric (conqueror) buddha of this world eon. 

ozel (T) The clear, crystalline light-like basic na- 
ture of the awareness. 

6zer (T) Rainbow-colored character of the various 
subtle winds suffusing the psychic nervous 
system. 


Ozer Changma (T) Goddess of the Dawn’s Rays; 
the goddess of the dawn. 


Palden Lhamo (T) The Glorious Goddess; fierce 
protectress of the Dalai Lamas and the Tibetan 
state. 

Pehar (T) Activity aspect of the Kunga Gyalpo, the 
five-in-one protector gods of the Dalai Lamas 
and the Tibetan state. 

phurba (T) Spiritual dagger used to ritually sub- 
due negative effects created by counterproduc- 
tive states of mind and external agents. 

Poba (T) People of Pé, the Tibetan people. 

Ponpori (T) Sacred mount in the Lhasa valley dedi- 
cated to the bodhisattva Transcendent Wisdom 
(Jambayang/Manjushri) and an ancient warrior 
god (dra Ilha). 

Potala (T) Sacred island—pure land of Boundless 
Love (Chenrezi/Avalokiteshvara), and also the 
winter headquarters of the Dalai Lamas atop 
Red Mountain, in the Lhasa valley. 


rangjung (T) Self-manifesting forms, usually of dei- 
ties, which arise out of a rock face in a cave or 
mountainside. 

rigpa (T) The pure ground of awareness. 

Rinchen Chungden/Ratnasambhava (T/S) The 
Jewel-Born One; tantric (conqueror) buddha. 

Rirab Lhungpo/Meru (T/S) The cosmic mountain 
rising at the center of this world-system. 


Sa’i Lhamo (T) The buddhist earth goddess who 
affirmed Sakyamuni’s enlightenment. 

Sa’ah Naghai (N) Sacred phrase meaning the 
attainment of old age in a spiritual manner; the 
male principle in Navajo philosophy. 

Sa’ah Naghai Bik’eh Hézhé (N) Navajo sacred 
phrase signifying the totality of spiritual liv- 
ing; attaining old age in a spiritual manner, ac- 
cording to the principles of universal harmony. 

sadag (T) Master of the earth; class of aboriginal 
Tibetan earth powers. 

Sakyamuni (S) The name given to Siddhartha- 
Gautama of the Sakya clan on his attainment 
of enlightenment; the world-teacher buddha 
of this age. 

samsara (S) The state of unenlightened thinking, 
expressing, and acting, and its attendant suf- 
fering. 

Samye Gompa (T) The first fully appointed mon- 
astery in Tibet. 

Sangsol (T) Offering rite of incense and other 
sacred substances to the protector deities of 
Tibet. 


Sangwa Dupa/Guhyasamaja (T/S) The Secret As- 
sembly; tantric buddhist tutelary deity and 
path of psychophysical transformation. 

sangye se (T) Buddha nature, the state of 
buddhahood. 

sem (T) Ordinary (clouded) consciousness. 

sengye (T) Snow lion; an animal symbol of Tibet 
and symbol of a quality of spiritual warriorship. 

Shedur (T) Severance of the Agent of Death; ghost- 
dispelling rite. | 

shen (T) Shaman of the Bon religion of Tibet. 

Shen Lha O Khar (T) Divine Shaman of White 
Light; the primordial deity of the Bon religion 
of Tibet. 

sherab/prajna (T/S) Highest cognition (enlight- 
ened wisdom), as possessed by an enlightened 
being. 

Sherab Parchin/Prajna Paramita (T/S) The 
Mother of Wisdom, buddhist goddess who em- 
bodies enlightened wisdom. 

Sherpas (T) A Tibetan group who migrated from 
the eastern province of Kham to the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas in present-day Nepal. 

shindre (T) Death ghost. 

siddhi (T) Prodigious psychophysical powers at- 
tained through concentrated tantric practice. 

Sitneole (N) The Whirling Logs; vision by Navajo 
hero at the Lake of the Whirling Waters, fea- 
turing a great cross of logs with deity riders. 

Sipai Khorlo (T) Wheel of Cyclic Existence; dia- 
gram showing the six realms of samsaric re- 
birth, the processes for such rebirth, and its 
avoidance through enlightenment. 

Sisnaajini (N) Blanca Peak, the Navajo sacred 
mountain of the east. 

sok (T) Vital force; energy of life. 

sungdii (T) Protection amulet worn on a person’s 
body. 


ta (T) Forest tiger; animal symbol of one of the 
powers of the spiritual warrior. 

Tao (C) The abiding, formless unity of the cosmos. 

taktahtin (N) Corn pollen, substance for concen- 
trating the mind and blessing the body. 

tamishi (T) State of inauspiciousness; an inaus- 
picious relationship with the nature of things. 

tashi (T) Auspiciousness; a proper, happy, health- 
ful, and prosperous relationship with the na- 
ture of things. 

Tashi Deley (T) Customary Tibetan daily greeting; 
signifies the goal of spiritual living: an auspi- 
cious relationship with the nature of things 
yielding and created by health, happiness, 
prosperity, and longevity. 
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Teéhoottsédii (N) Big Water Creature; powerful 
denizen of the earth’s waters. 

thé (T) Aboriginal Tibetan earth deity. 

tigle/bindu (T/S) Congealed “drop” of vital force 
wind energy within the channels and nodes of 
the psychic nervous system. 

Tise (T) see Kang Rinpoche. 

Tteeji Haatag (N) The Night Way rite. 

tongpanyid/sunyata (T/S) Emptiness, voidness; 
the abiding state underlying all forms, which 
is, nonetheless, empty or void of such des- 
cribable phenomena. The ultimate nature of 
things. 

Torgyak (T) Rite of throwing a torma ritual cake 
in order to destroy negative powers. 

T’obajishchini (N) Child Born for Water; junior 
of the Warrior Twins, protector deities of the 
Navajo people. 

T’oneinili (N) Water Sprinkler God; tutelary 
deity in the Night Way and embodiment of 
the sky’s life giving waters. 

Trungma Nakmo (T) Great Black Ether-goer; com- 
manding goddess of the Shedur rite. 

tsa/nadi (T/S) Channels for movement of wind 
energy in the psychic nervous system. 

tsamba (T) Roasted barley flour used as blessing 
and offering material in Tibetan rites. 

Tsepame/Amitayus (T/S) Boundless Life; the 
buddha of longevity. 

Tsering Chenga (T) The Five Auspicious Ladies of 
Long Life; protector goddesses living in the 
highest peaks of the Himalayas. 

Tseringma (T) Senior of the five long life goddesses 
and name of her Himalayan peak. 

Tsewang (T) Tibetan long life empowerment rite. 

Tseyi (N) Canyon de Chelly. 

Tsoodzit (N) Mount Taylor; the Navajo sacred 
mountain of the south. 

tulku see kusum/trikaya. 

Tunkhor kyinkhor (T) Wheel of Time (Kalachakra) 
mandala. 

Tunkhor Wangkur (T) Wheel of Time (Kala- 
chakra) initiation. 

Tunkyi Khorlo (T) Lord of the Wheel of Time; main 
tutelary deity of the Wheel of Time tantra. 

Tunkyi Khorlo gyud (T) Wheel of Time tantra. 


Vishvamata (S) Lady Mother of Diversity; con- 
sort goddess complement to the male tantric 
tutelary, Lord of the Wheel of Time. 


wang (T) Spiritual power accrued through 
buddhist practice. 

wangchen (T) Grand tantric empowerment rite. 

wangkur (T) Transference of spiritual power (ini- 
tiation rite). 

wangthang (T) “Steppes of” (personal) spiritual 
power. 

woltraad (N) Spell unravelling wand; used in the 
Night Way rite. 


yab-yumi (T) Father-mother; term for tantric deities 
composed of male and female figures. Also sig- 
nifies the union of enlightened compassion 
and wisdom. 

Yamdrok Tso (T) Sacred soul lake in central Ti- 
bet. 

Yarlha Shampo (T) Central Tibetan sacred moun- 
tain of the east. 

yei (N) Tutelary deity of the Navajo religion. 

Yeibichei (N) Grandfather of the Gods; refers to 
Talking God and to the ritual masked dance 
on the final night of the Night Way rite. 

yeshe (T) The enlightened consciousness that is 
purified of obscurations to its true nature. 

yidam (T) Tantric tutelary deity, with whom the 
meditator enters into deep identification. 

yinyang (C) Taoist symbol of the union of oppo- 
sites. 

Yudronma (T) Turquoise Lamp Lady; mountain 
goddess who enters the body of an oracle of 
the same name. 

yul Ilha (T) Country god; mountain god who pro- 
tects all life in his or her peak’s watershed. 


zhidag (T) Master of the four quarters; protector 
god of the ridges overlooking Tibet’s valleys. 

Zhingkyong/Kshestrapala (T/S) Fierce protector 
god of Tibetan buddhism. 

zinpa (T) The union of enlightened qualities of 
compassion and wisdom, and of complemen- 
tary opposites. 
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instanding one (wind soul/ 
bisizinii), 70-71, 126, 265 

life force, 137 

lightning, energy of, 136, 

Little Wind (nilchi’i biyaazh), 
285n. 36, 285n. 37 

smooth wind, 71 

spiritual power (diyin), 160, 
184, 186, 201, 205-7 

Supreme Sacred Wind, see Holy 
Wind 

sunray’s breath, 270, 315n. 2 

winds, inner, 53, 63-64, 
285n. 37, 286n. 45 

Energy, psychophysical, Tibetan 
concepts, 62-63 

four yogas, 153, 252, 265 

Immutable Life Wind, 80, 83 

power of hatred, 260 

rainbow-colored psychic winds 
(Ozer), 83, 102, 288n. 55, 
289n. 59 

spiritual power (wang), 30, 186, 
188 

subtle breath and wind (lung/ 
prana), 82, 103, 188, 218, 
263 

vital force (sok), 74, 142, 227, 
242, 264 

windhorse (lungta), 73-74, 80, 
118 

wisdom-energy, 153-54, 189, 


Mary, 106 

motherhood, 106 

Nurture, Mother of 107-110 
Tara (Celtic) 106 

Tonantzin, 106 

Venus, paleolithic, 106, 114-15 


Great Goddess, Navajo 


Changing Woman (Asdzaa 
nadlehé), 53, 56, 89, 107, 
107, 108-109, 112-13, 126, 
146-49, 192, 247, 292n. 23, 
309n. $ 

birth, 103, 108, 309n. 5 

creation of Navajos’ clan 
ancestors, 108, 247, 310n. 6 

homes, 56, 103, 309n. 5 

Jewel Women, as the four, 
109, 113 

marriage with Sun Bearer, 
192, 291 n. 17 

Mother Earth, as, 107 

puberty, 56, 108, 309n. 5 

Shima (“our mother”) as, 107, 
297 

White Shell Woman, 56, 108-9, 
112, 292n. 23, 309n. 5 


Great Goddess, Tibetan 


Earth Goddess (Sa’i Lhamo), 
123, 123, 218 

Glorious Goddess, the (Palden 
Lhamo), 75-76, 259-60, 
259, 300n. 22 

Great Cosmic Mother 
(Gyalyum), 107 

Mother of the Buddhas 
(Délma/Tara), 113 

Mother of Wisdom (Sherab 
Parchin/Prajna Paramita), 
181 

Tara (D6lma), 53, 107, 309n. 5 

Tara, Green (D6ljang), 110-11, 
111, 292n. 23, 292, 
293n. 27 

Tara, White (Ddlkhar), 30, 102, 


matter and (mind) spirit, 1, 128 
paired powers, 4, 102-S, 
primordial union, 100-101, 
101, 105, 113 
self and cosmos (microcosm 
and macrocosm), 2-5, 4, 
128, 134, 202, 217, 221-22, 
247, 268, 271-72, 300n. 22 
two-in-one, 87, 100, 234, 
300n. 22 
ultimate union, 130, 166 
union of opposites, 125, 130 
yin yang, 90-91, 91 
Harmonization of opposites, 
Navajo concepts and 
symbols 
day and night, 292n. 2 
Earth Woman-Sky Man union, 
99-100, 99, 103, 208, 
291n. 15; 297n26 
Follower Pairs (Alkee na’ashi), 
99-100, 285n. 32 
law of butts and tips, 97 
lower and upper life, 88, 88, 95, 
97, 136 
separation of the sexes, legend 
of, 89-90, 97-98 
spiritual osmosis, 165, 169, 
204-5 
Harmonization of opposites, 
Tibetan concepts and 
symbols of 
father-mother (yab-yum), 50, 50, 
58, 100, 223, 291n. 16 
form and emptiness, 128 
heaven and earth, 90, 96, 184 
“reconciliation of opposites” 
animals, 76, 96, 290n. 11 
samsara and nirvana, 127, 232, 
300n. 22 
union of opposites (zinpa), 100- 
101, 101 
Health and healing, 
healing, spiritual, 7, 167, 187, 


and luck), 73, 92 
buddhahood as goal, 183 
compassion, daily 60, 260 
knowing emptiness of reality, 

183 
personal power, “steppes of” 

(wangthang), 186 
personal warmth and 

gentleness, 232 
spiritual hero(ine) (bodhisattva), 

to become, 217, 220, 223 


Jackson, Dean C. (Navajo philo- 


sopher), 284n. 29, 285Sn. 35, 
286n. 45, 303n. 10 


Kalachakra Tantra see Wheel of 


Time Tantra 


Khamtrul Rinpoche, Garje 


(Tibetan lama), 
dream journey, 171-73, 223, 
30in- 36, 301n:.-37 


Khamtrul Rinpoche of Tashi Jong 


(Tibetan lama), 150 


King, Jeff (Navajo chanter), 148 


Love, 83 
Luckert, Karl, 190 


Mandalas, general concepts, 5-6, 


5, 7, 133-35, 134, 145, 153, 
187, 189; 297n. 3.297211, 
298 

circular movement within, 178— 
79 

four-fold view of reality, 134- 
35, 155-56, 173, 297n. 2 

mandala view of self and 
cosmos, 135 

sacred circle, 133-34, 134 

quintessence, 156 


Mandalas, Navajo, 44, 44, 135, 


158, 164, 166, 262 
Blessingway, new chanter 


193 109, 112, 171, 192, 227, 205, 286n. 46 installation, 149, 149 
Evans-Wentz, W. Y., 288n. 54 282n. 7, 283n. 22, 286n. health (and longevity), 192, Blessingway, planting branch, 
Exorcisms, see Rites, other, 46, 291n. 17, 292, 292n. 23 201, 206 149, 149 


Navajo and Tibetan Grey Mustache (Navajo chanter), spiritual disorders, 92-95, 120, codes of, 40, 44, 129-30, 136- 


72 205, 263 40, 148-SO, 155-56 
Farella, John, 72 Holiness, 2, 100, 105, 185, 201, concepts underlying, 136, 139, 
Fuller, Buckminster, 61 Haile, Father Berard, 70 207 145 


Harmonization of opposites, 
general concepts, 4-S, 87 
passim 

big bang and black hole, 237 


fifth world-reality, 136-38, 136 
holy day, 139-40, 140 

life processes, 139, 139 

Night Way, Whirling Logs, 


Geshe Topgyal Kangjur Rinpoche 
(Tibetan lama), 303n. 10, 
Govinda, Lama Anagarika , 127, 


Ideal personal characteristics, 
Navajo, 230 
absence of rancor, 71, 265 


129, 154-S5, 233, 237-38, 

288n. 56 

Great Goddess, general 
characteristics and personas, 
106-13 

cosmic mother, 107, 114 

Energy, Mother of, 107 

Fatima, 106 

female principle, 130 

Inanna, 106 
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binary code of nature and 
spirit, 130 

gender differences and their 
unity, 88-90, 92, 297n. 6 

good and evil, 92, 127, 204-5 

ideal and real states of being, 6 
114, 116, 126-30, 134-35, 
155, 159, 169, 180, 193-94, 
202, 205, 213, 216-17, 221, 
224, 232, 234, 236, 238, 248 


, 


everlasting life according to 
Beauty, 183, 187, 232-33 

modesty, 230 

old age, 45, 71, 187, 265 

personal radiance, 232 

reasonability, 60, 98 

Ideal personal characteristics, 

Tibetan, 215 

auspicious good fortune 
(wealth, health, blessings 


165-67, 166, 305n. 28 

ritual sand paintings (iikdah), 
as, 136, 160-61 

sacred winds, 138-39, 138 

Shooting Way, House of Many 
Points, 146-48, 146, 299n. 
14, 299n. 18 - 

Shooting Way, The Skies, 
300n. 31, 301 

wedding basket, 98, 156 


Mandalas, Tibetan (kyinkhor), 135, 
140-45, 140, 168-69, 173- 
75, 174, 262, 301n. 38 
bardo mandala, 170-71 
Boundless Love, 174 
Central Tibetan mandala, 32 
codes of, 140-44, 153-56 
concepts underlying, 134, 140- 
44, 297n. 10 
life empowerment, 142 
Offering Mandala, 28, 242-44, 
243, 291n. 13, 310n. 9 
prayer flag as, 150-53 
samsaric mandalas, 134—-SS, 
297n. 11, 298 
Secret Assembly, the, 154-55, 
155 
tantric buddha families 
paradigm, 141-44, 142, 143 
Wheel of Time, 153-54, 153, 
173-79, 218, 219, 221, 223, 
224-25, 299n. 18, 305n. 28 
world-reality, 140-41, 140 
Matthews, Washington, 201, 204, 
207 
McNeley, James K., 72 
Mind and mental events, Navajo 
concepts, 267-68 
dreams, 119, 161-65 
thought and breath, 137, 190, 
270, 290n. 8 
universal [ultimate] mind 
(ntsehakéés), 285n. 35 
universal mind with holy wind 
(as soul), 69, 126, 137, 196, 
236, 286n. 41 
wind and thoughts, 138-39, 
138 
Mind and mental events, Tibetan 
concepts, 267-68 
all-encompassing yogic mind, 
224, 305n. 27 
buddha nature (sangye se) see 
also enlightenment, 2, 21, 
237 
consciousness principle (la), 49, 
74-76, 79, 264, 286n. 46 
clear light mind of enlighten- 
ment (6zel), 80, 83, 288n. 55 
crazy wisdom, 283n. 16 
dream-vision (nyegu), 171-73, 
293n. 28 
enlightened consciousness 
(yeshe), 80, 81, 188, 242 
enlightenment, 105, 122-23, 123 
highest cognition (sherab/ 
prajna), 81 
la/sok system, 7, 9, 74-75 
luminosity, 82, 288n. 55 
mind and body (enlightened), 
81, 83 
ordinary consciousness (sem), 
78, 80 
pure awareness (rigpa), 81 
three poisons, 240-41 


warrior wisdom and awareness 
(drala), 117-18 
wisdom-energy, 140, 153 
wisdoms, five enlightened, 140, 
142-44, 188 
Mitchell, Frank (Navajo chanter), 
139-40, 248-49, 283n. 16, 
285Sn. 32 
Mitchell, Mike (Navajo chanter), 
284n. 29, 285n. 35, 
286n. 45 
Monasteries (gompa) 
Nechung, 260 
Samye, 27, 27, 281n. 4 
ground plan, 308n. 4 
Mongols, 292n. 23 


Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche 
(Tibetan lama), 171, 
288n. 54 
Natloi, Haatati (Navajo chanter), 
294n. 39 
Natonabah, Andy (Navajo 
chanter), 231, 284n. 29, 
285n. 35, 286n. 45 
Navajo Community College 
Diné Educational Philosophy 
program, 139 
geomantic ground plan, 245- 
46, 245-46, 308n. 4 
Navajos (Diné), 14-18 
earth-surface walkers (nahoka 
dine’é), as, 38, 40, 53, 5S- 
56, 69, 126 
Negative states and actions 
Navajo concepts, 252, 260- 
63 
anti-Beauty (hochx6), 90, 98, 
126, 187, 196-97, 229, 234, 
261, 263 
ghosts (chindi), 262-64, 269-70 
monsters (enemies/naayéé), 126, 
208, 261, 263, 268 
nightmares, 263 
skinwalkers, 98, 127, 261 
spell, 196-99, 205, 261 
witchcraft, 126, 258, 264, 
283n. 16 
Negative states and actions, 
Tibetan concepts, 252, 259, 
263 
afflictive emotions, 260 
death ghosts (shindre), 264, 266 
demonic projection (dén), 193, 
263, 267-68, 294n. 30 
ghosts (dre, sondre), 264, 267, 
270-73, 275, 294n. 30 
ignorance 126, 215, 225, 240 
illness, 92-93, 99 
illusion, 122-23 
inauspiciousness (tamishi), 90 
left-handed (black) magic, 98, 
123 
obstacle energies, 254, 260 
suffering (samsara), 73, 126, 


187, 223, 229, 234, 240-41 
Nez, Hastiin (Navajo chanter), 
294n. 39 
Night Way rite (Tleeji Haatat), 
10S, 120, 195-215, 234, 
248, 285n. 34, 303n. 13 
“basket-turned-down” songs, 
204, 209 
code of, 197 
First Dancers, 208 
initiation ritual, 205-6 
No Sleep ritual, 41, 201-4, 
221-22 
prayers, 202, 209-13 
preparations, 195-96 
sand painting rituals, 165-67, 
204-5 
treatment for spell, 196 
song cycles, 202 
unravelling rituals, 197-201 
Whirling Logs vision (sitneole), 
205 
Yeibichei dance, 163, 204-5, 213 
Noumenon and phenomenon, 61 


Origination teachings, general 
concepts 
cycles of world-realities, 25, 36 
myths, 22, 45 
Origination teachings, Navajo, 
22, 36, 231, 284n. 31 
Ancient Aliens (Anasazi), 53, 
126, 270, 283n. 16, 294n. 31 
clans, creation and migration, 
108, 310n. 6 
emergences, 36, 126, 282n. 13, 
282n. 15 
First Cornfield, 107 
First Hoghan, 40 
First Man and First Woman, 39, 
126, 247-48, 282n. 12, 
282n. 16 
First Mountain Earth Bundle, 
41 
previous, present, and future 
world-realities, 22, 36—40, 
56, 137, 247 
separation of the sexes, 89-90, 
94, 97-98 
Origination teachings, Tibetan, 
22 
Bon legend, 13-14 
monkey and rock goddess, 13 
previous, present, and future 
world-realities, 22, 27, 27, 
237 
world eon (kalpa), 237 
world eon’s ending (“tainted 
time” /nyimaidu/kaliyuga), 25 


Panchen Otrul Rinpoche (Tibetan 
lama), 304n. 24 

People’s Republic of China, 8, 
294n. 33, 295n. 44 

Puberty, 108 


Quetzalcoatl, 290n. 9, 31in. 2 


Reality, nature of, general 
concepts, 3-4 
cycles of time and matter, 237 
form, 238 
formlessness, 236-38 
journey and goal, 234 
monism, 46-47 
space, 238 
space-time continuum, 237-38 
time, 237 
time and form, 238 
timelessness, 236-38 
Reality, nature of, Navajo 
concepts, 68-73 
Beauty (Hézh6), 2, 5, 21, 40, 53, 
55, 72-73, 90, 98, 100, 10S, 
113, 126-29, 135-36, 140, 
160, 167, 180, 183, 186, 
191-92, 196, 205-206, 213, 
227, 230, 230, 233, 236-37, 
244-45, 270, 283n. 16, 
288n. 41, 292n. 20, 
297n. 18, 304n. 19 
Center of Life to the Four 
Directions and the Lower 
and Upper Life, 44, 44, 136, 
136-38, 248, 283n. 17 
cyclic character of, 139 
kinship as model, 72 
Reality, nature of, Tibetan 
concepts, 53, 81-83 
absolute reality (“ideal world”), 
127 
auspiciousness (tashi), 2, 5, 21, 
90-91, 292n. 20, 297n. 8 
cause and effect, universal law 
of (ley/karma), 60, 144 
conventional reality (“real 
world”), 107 
emptiness/the Void (tongpanyid/ 
sunyata), 5, 26, 33, 50, 82, 
100, 113, 126, 128, 135, 
144, 160, 180, 183, 186, 
223, 227, 233-34, 237, 250, 
270-71, 281n. 1 
natural order, 96 
space, 238 
time (tun/kala), 238 
Wheel of Cyclic Existence (Sipai 
Khorlo), 240-41, 241, see 
also Negative states and 
actions, Tibetan concepts 
Reichard, Gladys, 92, 146, 16S, 
184, 204-5 
Religion, 1 
Rites of transformation, general 
concepts, 6-8, 179-80, 183- 
88, 193 
code of, 193-94 
healing rite, 186 
initiation, 186-88, 227 
initiation ritual, 222 
mandala ritual, 179-80 
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role of spiritual master 184-8S, 
222 

transformative vision of, 185 

Rites of transformation, Navajo, 
307n. 39 

Bead Way, 95, 294n. 31 

chantway (haata?l), 186, 227 

Coyote Way, 190, 303n. 9 

holyways, 193 

initiating deities, 205-6, 224, 
305n. 28 

initiation, 205-6 

one-sung-over, 41, 165, 184, 
191, 195-214, 234, 248-49 

Shooting Way, 95, 184, 
290n. 8, 300n. 31 

song cycles, 189-90 

transference of spiritual power, 
184 

unravelling rituals, 197 

Rites of transformation, Tibetan, 
307n. 39 

deity yoga, 196 

grand empowerment rite 
(wangchen), 186, 193 

initiating deity, 224, 306n. 28 

initiation, tantric, 186 

internal initiation, 223 

visualization, lama-guided, 176- 
78, 217, 305n. 28 

transference of spiritual power 
(wangkur), 185-6 

Rites, other, general concepts 

life-affirming rites, 192 

protection rites, 192-93 

Rites, other, Navajo 

Black bear protection rite, 258, 
261, 314n. 12 

Blessing Way (Hozhddjji), 39- 
41, 192, 248-49, 304n. 21, 
310n. 6 

philosophy, 126-27, 136, 230, 
247 
songs, 204 

Blessing Way, corn planting 
branch, 192 

Blessing Way, house blessing 
branch, 192 

Enemy Way (Anaji), 192, 262- 
63, 269-70, 315n. 2 

evilways, 192 

Ghost Way, 192, 262 

girl’s puberty rite (Kinaalda), 
108-9, 192 

Moccasin Game, 292n. 21, 292 

No Sleep, 108 

self-blessing (self-offering) ritual, 
103, 204 

Sucking Way, 192 

Upward Reaching Way, 190 

wedding ceremony, 156 

Rites, other, Tibetan 

closing the door of the earth, 
92 

closing the door of the sky, 92 
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ego severance rite (Chod), 112, 
138, 270, 272, 293n. 28 

ghost severance rite (Shedur) 
185, 193, 266-67 

long life empowerment rite 
(Tsewang), 103, 192, 227, 
292n. 20, 297n. 8 

magnetizing rites, 265 

protection rite (Torgyak), 266, 
266, 314n. 17 

protectors’ offering rite 
(Sangsol), 231, 265, 265 

self-initiation, 217, 271 

soul ransoming rite (La lud), 
286n. 46 


Sacred objects, symbols and 


offerings, Navajo 

abalone shell, 68, 109 

armor, flint, 253-56, 255 

arrowheads, flint, 255-56, 255, 
262, 263, 299n. 19 

basket, ritual, 98, 108, 199, 199, 
207 

black jet, 68, 109 

buckskin, sacred, 38, 65, 65, 
67-68, 247-48 

corn, 164, 208 

drum, water, 268, 269 

feather, 38, 53 

flint knives, 199, 258, 261 

foods, ritual, 202 

haze stone, 247-48 

jewels, 248 

ketaan, 199, 199 

medicine bundle (jish), 202, 
287n. 48 

masks, ritual, 57, 199, 202-4, 
203, 206-7, 206-7, 208, 
208, 213, 248 

mirage stone, 247-48, 258, 261 

Mountain Earth Bundle, 247-49 

Navajo Nation seal, 157-58, 
157 

plants, sacred, 146, 147, 164— 
66, 163, 166 

pollen, corn (taktahtin), 88-89, 
104, 204-5, 229, 231, 249, 
291n. 19 

pollen, life, 247-48 

prayer plumes, 200, 262 

protection wand, 198, 198 

rattlestick, 269, 270 

rock crystal, 66 

talking prayer sticks, 291n. 14, 
291 

turquoise, 67, 109, 137, 
287n. 47 

unravelling wand (woltraad), 
197, 197 

white corn, 89 

white shell, 39, 65, 65, 109, 
137, 248 

yellow corn, 89, 206 

yucca frond whip, 206 


Sacred objects, symbols and 


offerings, Tibetan 

barley flour (tsamba), 103, 192 

bell (drilbu), 101, 101 

butter, 93 

butterlamp, 231, 274 

Castle of Purification, 314n. 16 

conch shell, 224 

dharma wheel, 91, 144, 154 

flag, national, 159, 159, 299n. 22 

grain beer (chang), 103, 

images of deities, 231 

incense, 231, 265 

jewels, 143, 296n. 48 

jewels, wish-fulfilling (norbu), 
92-93, 93, 95, 290n. 6 

khata scarf, 93 

long life empowerment pills 
(mani rilbu), 103, 297n. 8 

lotus, 143, 224, 224 

masks, ritual, 221 

meteoritic iron, 262 

mirror of awareness (melong), 
270 

moon disc, 224, 296n. 48 

nectar of immortality (and 
enlightenment), 103-4 

offering bowls, 231 

prayerflags (lungta), 73, 73, 
118, 118, 1S0-S2, 152, 
286n. 42 

protection amulet (sungdii), 264, 
264 

ransom figure (linga, lud), 265, 
272, 273, 274, 286, 289n. 1 

ritual dagger (phurba), 218, 253, 
201, 272, 2/73 

ritual flaying knife, 272 

rock crystal, 104 

soul turquoise (layti), 75, 111 

statues, buddha, 227 

sword, 144, 

sun, 296n. 48 

thunderbolt scepter (dorje/vajra), 
27, 101, 101, 141, 141, 143, 
154, 224, 224, 253, 261, 
271, 284n. 24 

texts, religious, 227, 292 

ritual cake (torma), 266, 266, 
314n. 17 

thread cross array (d6), 92, 265, 
274-75, 274-75, 286, 
289n. 1, 289, 314n. 16 

turquoise, 111 

vases, wind energy, 218, 224 

warrior’s garb, 311n. 15 

water, sacred, 224, 270 


Sacred precincts, Navajo 


First Hoghan, 244 

hoghan, 108, 136, 204-5, 229, 
244-47, 245 

sweat lodge, 200-201, 200, 
304n. 15 

White House (Kinninakai), 120, 
121 


Sacred precincts, Tibetan 
House of the Serpent King, 32 
Jokhang, 12 
Mahaboddhi Stupa (Bodh Gaya, 
India), 27, 221 
psychophysical monument 
(chérten/stupa), 29, 30, 227, 
231 
Sacred song and chant, Navajo, 
40, 128, 233, 303n. 9 
“basket-turned-down” songs, see 
Night Way rite 
Black Bear, song of, 256-57 
dawn, at, 229 
sacred sound, 206 
voice, 188 
Sacred song and chant, Tibetan, 
see also Wheel of Time 
initiation rite, 231, 259 
songs of Milarepa, 124 
Sacred speech and prayer, Navajo, 
40, 231, 233, 257 
Earth Spirit Prayer, 55 
incremental repetition, 190 
pollen words, 100 
Sa’ah Naghai Bik’eh Hoézhg, 4-S, 
69-70, 88-89, 99-100, 125- 
26, 128-29, 136 
sacred words, 138, 189 
singing, power of, 189-90 
speech (saad), 188 
Thunderer’s prayer, 209-13 
Sacred speech and prayer, 
Tibetan, 188-89, 231, 257- 
59 
long life prayer, 227 
mantra (ngag), 73, 125, 188, 
188-89 
Offering Mandala, 243-44 
Om ah hum, 191 
Om mani padme hum, 5S, 12S, 
189, 231 
Tashi Deley, 5, 125 
Sandner, Donald, 201, 303n. 11 
Sandoval (Old Man Buffalo Grass) 
(Navajo chanter), 282n. 12 
Second, Bernard (Mescalero 
Apache chanter), 300n. 24 
Sexuality, Navajo concepts, 100, 
108, 125 
separation of the sexes, legend 
of, see Origination 
teachings, Navajo 
Sexuality, Tibetan concepts, 100, 
125 
father-mother (yab-yum), see 
Harmonization of opposites, 
Tibetan concepts and 
symbols 
Shamans, 185, 302n. 4 
Smokey the Bear Sutra, 312n. 10 
Snyder, Gary, 64, 312n. 10 
Snyder, Philip, xiii-xvii 
Son of Bead Chant Singer 
(Navajo chanter), 128 


Spiritual facilitators, masters and 
teachers, Navajo 
chanter (haatati), 129, 166-67, 
184, 191, 193, 229, 234, 
263, 302n. 2, 302n. 12 
philosopher, 263, 283n.16 
Spiritual facilitators, masters and 
teachers, Tibetan 
Bon shaman (shen), 75 
Buddha Sakyamuni, 26, 26, 
122, 144, 172, 184, 234, 
242, 283n. 16 
biography, 52, 122, 144, 
294n. 40 
enlightenment, 122-23, 123, 
217,221 
Guru Rinpoche 
(Padmasambhava), 252-53, 
252, 283n. 16, 311n. 11 
lama (tulku), 173, 184, 193, 
222-27, 222, 229, 234-35, 
242, 302n. 2, 
Machig Labdrén, 270 
meditator, female (naljorma/ 
yogini), 112 
meditator, male (naljor/vogin), 
12,173 
Milarepa, 79, 123-24, 172, 187, 
250-51 
spellmaster (ngagpa), 75, 270- 
74, 273-74 
world teacher (manushi buddha), 
26, 282n. 16 
Spiritual hero(in)es, general 
concepts, 114 passim, 234, 
252. 
code of, 115, 185, 
compassionate warrior, 115-19, 
294n. 38 
death, and, 187-88 
Great Father, 114 
invincible teacher, 119-24 
journey of spiritual hero(ine), 6, 
126, 129, 135, 184-85, 193, 
234 


male principle, 130 
powers of, 252-68 
return of the spiritual hero(ine), 
185, 207, 234 
rites of transformation, and, 193 
spiritual warriorship, 117-19, 
128 
Spiritual hero(in)es, Navajo, 69, 
72-73, 160-61, 166, 237, 
269, 294n. 31, 310n. 6 
Bead Way, of, 95, 95 
Dreamer, the, 173, 187, 205-6, 
234, 236 
journey to Lake of the 
Whirling Waters, 161-65, 
163, 178-79, 196, 204-S, 
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